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~ Someone recently called attention to the 
fact that The Congo Missionary Messenger 
ought to be published monthly —at least 
‘bi-monthly —instead of quarterly. We a- 
gree heartily with the suggestion. It is ex- 
tremely dificult to satisfactorily publish a 
quarterly paper when its most interesting 
feature consists of correspondence. News 
items grow stale with age. Some of the items 
‘of news appearing in this issue are “almost 
“stale.” And that leads us to what we wish 
to write. This is for the benefit of both the 
missionaries and the supporters. 


















At the end of January a party of six mis- 
Sionaries sailed for Africa. More than a 
fourth of the year has passed since that sail- 
ing. Large quantities of mail awaited the 
ty at the steamer. Members of the Board 
1 others urged that the missionaries be re- 
mbered with letters. Many of the home 
nds—and also many who were not per- 
ally acquainted with the individual mis- 
naries—wrote letters and cards wishing 
he travellers a hearty “God speed.” 

The copy for this issue has been held up 
for an entire month in the hope that there 
it be some letters from the missionary 


EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


party which could be published. Not a 
single letter of that nature has come to the 
Board office except as we have been supplied 
with the two letters appearing elsewhere and 


which had been written to a local Sunday 


school and Christian Endeavor Society. 
We cannot defer this issue any longer. Many 
readers will be keenly .disappointed when 
they fail to find any correspondence from 
these travelling missionaries. The Board is 
also keenly disappointed. + 

Very likely the next mail from Africa— 
which is due in about one week—will have 
an abundance of letters from them. With the 
publication appearing only quarterly, those 
letters—in case they do come—will need to 
be held off until August or September. We 
are loathe to publish in August or September 
news that should have been in your hands on 
the first of May. On this point our appeal 
is that you do not hastily and harshly criti- 
cise a publication or its publishers. There 
may be some conditions over which they 
have no control. 

The Financial Statement of this issue will 
cover a five month period. Due to the fact 
that there were extensive field reports in 
the March issue, it was necessary to hold 
these over until this issue. The same is true 
of the Report of Project Supporters. We 
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give you his as a verdtenien? an fact and not 


a matter of complaint. 
Would you prefer to have The Congo Mis- 


sionary Messenger published at least every 


two months? If so, this can easily be accom- 
plished. There are really only two condi- 
tions which need to be met. 

In the first place, the only expense involved 
is the printing bills and the small mailing 
charges. The Congo Inland Mission Board 
pays for the printing. If the regular contri- 
butions will be sufficiently increased so that 
the mission and missionaries can be properly 
supported—and the printing bills paid in ad- 
dition—the problem will be solved so far as 


the expense is concerned. Even though it 


will call for editing six issues a year instead 
of four, the editorial task will really be 
easier. It is not an easy matter, after wait- 
ing three months, to collect the material and 
shape an entirely satisfactory paper. 

The second consideration is that the mis- 
sionaries be more liberal in supplying fresh 
material from the mission field. Letters with 


reports of interesting experiences are al-. 


ways welcome.. A real need which the mis- 
sionaries seem to have difficulty in supplying 
—perhaps because it calls for more study and 
thought than the simple writing of a news 
letter—is articles dealing with general mis- 
sionary problems, conditions and phases of 
work. 

We invite an expression from you relative 


to this publication. Perhaps you have some 


criticisms or helpful suggestions to offer. All 
will be welcome. The Congo Inland Mission 
Board desires only to serve you whose serv- 
ant it is. Should any reader desire to write 
for publication, your letters will be welcome. 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD AND 
ITS COMMITTEES 


Two important meetings have been held 
since the publication of the March issue. The 
first was held in March and was the Annual 
Meeting of the Board, and the second was a 
specially called meeting of the Executive and 
Candidate Examining Committees held the 
latter part of April. 

The March meeting of the Board was held 
in the Englewood Yo Me- GSA buvidinie: in 
Chicago. Nearly all the members of the 
Board were in attendance and a fine spirit 
of harmony and cooperation prevailed. All 
were profoundly grateful to God for His 
leading in the transaction of the accumulated 
items of business, 


purposes. The, first of iiese was to hav 
meeting with the Becker and Crave 


of applications of edidates, for missionar 
work. 


All the members of the Committees at 

several other interested individuals we ‘3 
present. All rejoiced in the safe arrival at 
home of the five missionaries and the two_ 
Becker children. Each of the four workem 
present gave brief talks in which they ac-§ 
knowledged the goodness of God in carit r 
for them during their terms of service and 


expressed their appreciation of the privilege 


of being in the homeland once more. ‘When 
listening to the first words of those who have: 

been through the “heat of the battle’ a ad 
noticing the evidences of wear and ian 

on their bodies, one cannot help but bel 
thrilled with the thought of how wonderfully 
God can reconcile His children to the hard 
experiences into which they may be brought. 
(It should be noted that even though Miss 
Irma Birky was one of the returning mis- 
sionaries she was not present in this meeting, 
This was true only because some of her rela- 

tives live in Massachusetts and she chose to 
spend several weeks with them before re- 
turning to her former home in Illinois. The 
Executive Committee is at rangaye for a later 


meeting with her.) 


The Candidate Examining ‘Canteen: 
received four applications for mission 
service. These were prayerfully conside 
and all were favorably acted upon subjec 
later personal interviews with the individ 
applicants and to the reports of the examini: 
physicians. Since not all of these final r 
ports have been received, an announcement 
of the names is being reserved until a later 
date. Rae ee 3 ages 

Perhaps we should state in this connectio 
that there is one missionary family and o 
single worker whose homecoming on fu 
lough need to be arranged for late in 1935 
early in 1936. Also, the call for nurses fo: 


gently. In order that Nyanga station 
be supplied with workers when the 
lough of the Enns family i is due, another 
sionary family needs to soon be sent out 
learn the language and in at least 

way learn the first lessons of the vy 


the mission. before oeipes full. pee 





n explanation relative to the mailing list 
is in order. The date of expiration on many 
our papers has been indicating past due 


nd you have had reason to wonder if the 
a might unexpectedly try to collect back 
ues from you. 


The first item of this statement is as fol- 


a All rpeteiceleas Mennonite Confer- 
ence readers. 
-(b) All Central Conference readers. 
(c) All ministers and Sunday School 
Superintendents of the Conference 
of Defenceless Mennonites of Christ 
in North America. 
(4) All others who are Peahor ane: projects 
of any kind on the mission field. 


7 1€ second item of this statement is that 


h to state that the paper goes to many 
ers aside from the above lists. To such 


or One Dollar for ies WeATS. ti any 
lis group are in arrears with their sub- 
tions, we would greatly appreciate re- 
ving the renewals on either a one or three 
basis. 

In correcting a mailing eee eiientacly 
vyhen the information comes from so many 
rces—there are many possibilities of er- 

eing made. The most possible one is 
t you may in the past have been listed 
h your given name written out in full and 
v it come with initials only. With nearly 


0 names on the list it is not possible for 


itor to be personally acquainted with 
individual. So there may be errors 
and it is just possible that two copies 
me to some of your homes. Should 
be ‘any error whatever in connection 
rour subscription, will you please with- 

ff supply us with the. necessary in- 


et 


ay Beane so Fiat corrections can be Beare rae 
This is an urgent request. 


MISSIONARIES TRAVELLING 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found an 
account of the automobile trip of the Beckers 
and Miss Birky from Kalamba to Matadi. 
Portions of that account are thrilling. The 
Editor recalls same similar travelling in the 
Belgian Congo some years ago. The ex- 
perience is not pleasant. Perhaps the tell- 
ing about it is the most agreeable feature. It 
was the Editor’s privilege yesterday to read 
an account of the trip from Matadi to Kalam- 
ba by the outgoing party—as it was sent to 
a relative of one of the party—and the report 
is even more disturbing. One would con- 


clude that the time chosen for the atitomobile 


trips between Matadi and the mission was 
about the worst that could have been chosen. 
There were frequent rains, the streams were 
swollen, roads were bad and the annoyances 
were frequent. We regret exceedingly to 
receive these reports of discomfort in travel 
for the missionary parties. 

Parenthetically, however, David Living-— 
stone traveled over much that same route. 


His only companions were a few native fol- ~- 


lowers; his vehicle consisted of his legs and 
feet; his road—there was none whatever; his 
stopping places were not in hotels or with 
statemen or missionaries: his venture was 
into.an entirely unknown region, and _ his 
destination was a large hope. 

Quite naturally a number of questions 
come to the Board, and pressure on the part 
of either missionaries or their friends may 
make them matters.of real concern. The 
Board has been working with very limited 
funds. Three of the five homecoming mis- 
sionaries had been on the field long overtime 
(even for their extended terms) and the 
other two were there nearly two years longer 


than the original term for which they were 


sent out. All of them urgently needed to 
come home on furlough. Recruits had to be 
sent to the field if the work was to be main- 
tained. The moving of workers between the 
mission and the homeland could not be de- 
ferred any longer. And, again, the funds were 
very limited. To move these missionaries as 
they travelled in 1928 and 1929 would have 
entailed a passage item of about $7000.00. To 
have them travel by the present, most eco- 
nomical, strictly passenger route would have 
called for an item of at least $6000.00 for this 
purpose. Even though the present travelling 




































































from there to Elizabethville. 


iwas with an American currency deflated 40% 
in value, the actual cash saving after all the 
bills are paid is in excess of $500.00, possibly 
about $1000.00. The particular question 
which the Board needs to face is whether or 
not it would have been better for the Board 
to have one of the outgoing families remain 
in this country and face the possibility of 
closing one of the main mission stations or 
else turning it over entirely to native manage- 
ment. This is no doubt a question that will 
arise when future travelling arrangements 
are made. 

As concerns the time of toe year which 
was selected, the responsibility rests with 
the Board and missionaries together. The 
travelling dates were only set after, by cor- 
respondence, it was decided that this would 
likely be the best time of the year for the 
automobile trip between Matadi and the 
mission.. 

The Editor recalls that in 1928 a Methodist 
missionary family purchased an automobile 
at Leopoldville and made the trip by car 
When the 
Moser family went to Africa they made the 
trip by automobile from Matadi to Mukedi 
and the reports indicated a fairly satisfactory 
trip. The trip in 1928 was made in September 
and the Moser trip in about November. Ap- 
parently there are better seasons for such 
travel than March or April. 


Someone has raised the question of the 
high cost of customs on goods when taken 
on cargo steamers. The nature of the steam- 
er on which the goods are carried does not 
affect the custom rates. These rates are set 
by the country into which the goods are 
taken and the charges are made and the fees 

collected regardless of the port of entry or 
the means of transport. 


There is another condition which seemed 
to be peculiar to this particular winter. The 
Atlantic Ocean seemed to have an unkindly 
spirit. Regular reports in the press indicated 
that the North Atlantic had terrific storms 


‘so that even the largest liners were some- 


times delayed many hours on their trips. 
Usually when the North Atlantic is stormy 
there are larger chances that the southern 
routes are fairly calm. This has truly been 
an unusual winter and spring as concerns 
storms on the Atlantic Ocean. 


“Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he 
shall sustain thee; he shall never suffer the 
righteous to be moved.” 


value of the reports of the missionaries to the. 


March issue. 


detail all the phases of the work in the mis- — 


sion has abundant reasons to rejoice great 


There have been many comments on the — 
t8 
Annual Field Conference as published in the — 
These are unanimous in ex- — 
pressions of appreciation. The Statistical — 
Report which appears in this issue (it was — 
received two weeks too late for the issue — 
of March) will, we believe, prove even more — 
interesting. It is quite lengthy and covers in — 


sion. There may be some items which will ~ 
not seem intelligible. To the missionaries — 
who do the work and who prepared the re- a 
ports they are no mystery. To the Board © 
metnbers, who meet frequently and confer ~ 
with reference to these activities, the reports 7 
are very illuminating. We believe that every — 
supporter of the mission will find many rea- 
sons for rejoicing as the figures are read. 


There are several features of the report to | 
which we would call special attention. You — 
will observe in the first place that each — 
station makes the report comparative for the © 
years 1933 and 1934. You will also observe % 
that in-some departments the work in some — 
of the stations is considerably larger than: © 
in others. We kindly request that you do | 
not base your conclusions as to the work of 
Missionaries or stations entirely on these 
statistics. Conditions vary in the several dis-_ 
tricts. It happens sometimes that the smaller 
reports indicate harder work than do the 
larger ones. What we do hope may be done 
by you is that you note the phenomenal 
growth of the work of the mission in even 
one year and then try to conceive the work 
as it was only ten years ago when the church 
membership numbered less than five hun- 
dred and the other departments were pro- 
portionately smaller than at present. 


The work in the mission has grown rapidly. 
The Lord has richly blessed. The mission- 
aries are rejoicing. Their greatest concern 
lies in the fact that the limited means with 
which to work are responsible for the re- 
ports being as small as they are. Every sup- 
porter of the work of the Congo Inland Mis- - 


ly for God has been wonderfully good. To- 
day the church in Central Africa is teem 
with activity and more than two hund 
native Christian men are giving unstintin 
and sacrificially of their time and limi 
means that the blessings of the future ma 
come in even larger measure. : 


~ Annual Conference time will soon be here. 
We have word that the Annual Conference 
of the Conf. of Def. Brethren of Christ in 
N. A. will be held June 13th to 18th in Dal- 
las, Oregon; General Conference will meet 
August 3rd to 11th at Upland, Calfornia; 
Central Conference meets in Central Illinois 
August 23rd to 25th and Defenceless Con- 
ference at Groveland, Illinois during the last 
: eek of August. 

These four Conferences either as Confer- 
ence organizations or else individual congre- 
gations or members in the Conferences, are 

the chief supporters of the work of the Congo 
Bstotand Mission. The last two named Con- 
ference ofganizations furnish the Board 
: membership and the major portion of the 
operating expenses. The first named of the 
~four supports entirely three of our mission- 
aries and numerous individuals and at least 
one church in General SPE oa are regular 
" ep orters: 

The receipts during the past several years 
Be not been sufficient to properly finance 
the work of the mission. There have been 
“some unpaid allowances and frequently the 
funds for the field work have been extremely 
; Beall. The work of the Congo Inland Mis- 
sion is not adequately supported by the home 

ae Missionaries have been held on 
the mission field beyond the regular length of 
; heir terms. Some of them have ee 
home greatly overworked. 
= We appeal to every friend of the work oe 
our mission who has an interest in extend- 
‘ing the borders of the Kingdom through the 
ministry of the missionaries, and who is 
blessed with at least a small portion of this 
world’s goods, to give liberally to the sup- 
ae of the mission between now and Con- 


ference time. During the year 1934, the in- 


vestment of about $36.00 brought one ad- 
dition to the Christian church in the mission. 
The total cost of the mission was $22,952,29 

while the church membership was increased 
a 634. Is this not an unusually large re- 
turn for a small investment of money? So 
we plead that you make the work of the 

ee Inland Mission ainatter of special 


Tn showering out blessings, God goes to 
the limit of our faith; ae we are in 


~ might enjoy life. 


During a recent missionary convention an _ 
individual asked for the privilege of address- 
ing the meeting. His remarks were intended 
to express the thoughts of many younger men 
and women in the church and were to the 
effect that they were not entirely “sold” on 
the idea that there is a real need for foreign 
missionary work. More than one thousand 
delegates had been registered in that Con- 
vention and the “spirit of misisons” was high. 
This speaker called attention to the fact that 


there had been much talk about missions and 


by missionaries and mission board officials, 
but his question had remained unanswered. 

Still more recently a widely read religious 
journal took up the cudgel for this particular 
individual and the- group which he pro- 
fessed to represent, in an endeavor to com- 
pel the missionary forces to give a better 
reason for their position than had yet been 
given. The burden of the religious journal 
editorial was the fact that it was not cer- 
tain that Christianity was in all of its phases 
so superior to some of the other religions of 
the world. Particular effort is made in these 
arguments to point out the virtues of some 
of the older religions of the Orient. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of different world re- 
ligions—folks sometimes entirely lose their 
vital religious experience when they begin to 
flounder in religious and philosophical dis- 
cussions—but there are some real reasons 
why my religion has made me missionary 
minded. 

In the first place, I am missionary because 
I am Christian. My Christ was missionary. 
When I think of Him in His daily life, His 
contacts with His fellowmen, I find Him mis- 


-sionary. He announced the purpose of His 


coming as one of giving to others. He lived 
His life as a great expression of giving the 
very best that He had in order that others 
In His teachings He con- 
stantly emphasized the need of being mis- 
sionary in attitude. When He selected His 
disciples it was on the basis of their being 


amissionary. When, finally, He laid down 


His life it was for the sake of those outside 
of Himself. I cannot find anything about my 
Christ that is self-centered in attitude or self- 
ish in interest. Since I am Christian, I want 
to be like Him, I want to pattern after His 
life and it is my endeavor to be obedient to 
His teaching. . 

I have, however, another and to me e greater + 
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reason for being missionary in my interests 
and attitudes. 


While I realize that I am safe 
in patterning after Jesus in my life and at- 
titudes and in obeying His teachings, I am 
not interested in being a disciple of His in 
the sense that I am a slave and living under 
compulsory rules. I do not believe that my 
Christ intended that my life should be lived 
on that plane. The life of any slave is a 
drudgery and I find that the Christian life is 


one of enjoyment and freedom. Today I do . 


the things to which He directs me because I 
find it a joy to do them. I am interested in 
giving to others the treasures of Christian ex- 
perience and joy because of the satisfactions 
which they bring to me. I like to think of 
the Christian life as something that is spon- 
taneous and not forced. 

And, so, if I know myself, I am missionary 
because I am Christian. When I received 
Christ into my life and He wrought the 
change which made me one of His own, He 
put into my life a Spirit which operates as 
I would not be happy nor 
satisfied if I tried to quench that impelling 
force. With the Apostle Paul, the love of 
Christ constraineth me. I would find it more 
difficult to be non-missionary and selfish. I 
am missionary because my Christian religion 
is primarily and altogether a missionary re- 
ligion. 

In conclusion, may I state that while ta 
is written as a personal statement, it is giv- 
en as my standard for a true Christian. All 
of this is true of myself if I am truly Chris- 
tian. It is true of everyone else who is truly 
Christian. It is not true of us as our lives are 
lacking in a consciousness of the presence and 
reality of Jesus Christ. If any man finds a 
lack of the missionary zeal in his life, then he 
does well to make certain that his religion is 
truly Christian and that Jesus Christ is the 
Lord of his life. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN 
BELGIAN CONGO 


“The Council, having taken cognizance of 
the existence of forty-three distinct Prot- 
estant missionary organizations in Belgian 
Congo, with over two hundred stations dis- 
tributed throughout the Colony, consider 
that there is no further call for the establish- 
ment of new missions in this area. 

“They consider that the cause of Evan- 
gelical missions would be much better served 
by the strengthening of existing organiza- 
tions, both in personnel and funds, and by 


ment of additional agencies. 


‘ing of an established society. Such costs 
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the naineron of related bodies ‘so as to 1 re-- 
duce administrative costs and improve efi 
ciency of work, rather than Pe the establish- q 
. The mem-" 
bers of the council have had occasion to ob 
serve the heavy costs and unnecessary hard- _ 
ships involved in the coming of inexperienced _ 
missionaries without the guidance and back- 
and hardships were inescapable in the early — 
days of Congo missions, but are largely a- . 
voidable today. 

“The task-of the missions is so great and 
so urgent that any waste of resources in one 
direction curtails necessary work elsewhere. 
Moreover, every new organization is con- — 
fronted with the necessity of securing civil — 
rights in the Colony and of acquiring lands; 
and the Government, with reason, regards un- 
favorably the further multiplication of mis- 
sionary organizations. 

“Therefore the Council strongly recom- — 
mends to all interested parties that support q 
be given to agencies already at work in the 
Congo, rather than directed to the creation of 7 
new agencies.”—Minutes of Council Protes- — 
tant du Congo Meeting, dated March 30, 1935. 


LEST WE FORGET 


The March issue contained two appeals — 
which were considered important three — 
months ago—and whose importance in- | 
creases until the needs are supplied. The first 
of these related to a “Tract and Literature — 
Fund” and the other to the “White Hospital” — 
for missionaries and other white folks who. 
may need hospital care. 

Possibly the appeals were not read —at — 
least the responses have been exceedingly — 
limited. q 

We have undertaken to supply the operator — 
of the C. I. M. Press at Charlesville with the 7 
small sum of ten dollars a month for this” | 
tract work. Considering that the press is to 
serve a Christian community of almost ten 
thousand and a territory with a population 
of possibly four hundred thousand, ten dol- 
lars is rather a meager sum monthly for ~ 
tracts literature—is it not? However, unless 
more individuals feel inclined to help this 
worthy cause there will not be even that_ 
small amount for this work. A gift of ten dol-_ 
lars from you will provide for the tracts for 
one month. Twelve such gifts will supply all 
that is being asked for this year. Will you 
bée-one-of twelve, Col aM TRAGT AND 
LITERATURE FUND: SUPPORTERS @ 
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The ocd Peheed the Field Missionary | 
oC Sonference to be serious regarding the need 


for some building in which white patients at 
‘the hospital could be cared for. The Board 
was certain that not a single supporter of the 
mission would be satisfied to ask a white 
- patient—missionary or other—to be a pa- 
tient in native quarters. The asking for the 
hospital consisted only in asking for the 
money required to pay for the roof. The 
Board realized that some missionaries were, 
as individuals, paying for other material and 
labor required. In the annual meeting of 
March 12th the treasurer was authorized to 
purchase the roofing. The order has been 
placed and the material is on the way to the 
eon. but THE BILL HAS NOT YET 
“BEEN PAID. The letter from Rev. Moser 
gave the information that he would at once 
start erecting the building walls and that it 
_ was quite urgent that the roofing be at the 
‘mission and on the building before the fall 
rains came. And the asking was only for the 
roof. The cost of the material and transpor- 
tation and customs charges will total ap- 
proximately $200.00. The Board has set a 
value of $500.00 on the completed building. 
This -was done arbitrarily and may be 
ec hanged on recommendation from the field. 
“Since the Mukedi misisonaries have provided 
ome of the funds, the Board feels that there 
ought to be some recompense to the work 
at Mukedi in some form or other if or when 
that may be possible. 
™ There are many who are convinced that 
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n Such a gift will 
Bove a great blessing to the missionaries 
ind will go far to assure traders and state 
men of the truly Christian spirit of the Congo 
and Mission. An additional suggestion in 

connection is that payment for the 
Riding could be made in several annual in- 
allments. 


THE WONDERFUL SPIRIT OF 
a THE MISSIONARIES 


sometimes it is directed at the ones whom 
we have sent to represent us on the mission 
field. A recent letter from a missionary con- 
tained the following rather significant sen- 
tence:—‘‘Shall be looking forward to the 
promised letter of ‘appreciative things.’ ” 
The real significance of this statement could 
be better realized if you who read this could 
also read the letter in reply to which the a- 
bove came to the editor. 

It is true that sometimes we so completely 
lose ourselves in the immediate difficult ex- 
periences that we fail to see situations from 
the larger and more general aspects. Some- 
times we judge individuals by some one or 


two untoward acts for which they were re- 


sponsible. And sometimes this kind of a 
judgment falls far short of doing justice to 
the individuals concerned. Our missionaries 
are entitled to the word that follows. 

Some years ago the writer came into pos- 
session of a Kodak picture showing a mis- 
sionary sitting on the river. bank where he 
waited an entire.day and night for a ferry 
to take him across. Very recently he had 
the privilege of reading a diary report of the 
trip from Matadi to Kalamba by the outgo- 
ing party of missionaries. It is just possible 
that in those immediate experiences there 
were thoughts—and even words — which 
would not bear close scrutiny nor reporting. 
That would at least be true of most of the 
best of us in the homeland. Possibly we 
would not even sit patiently on the river bank 
for twenty-four hours until stubborn natives 
decided to help us cross. We might turn a- 
bout and return to our homes. 

One of the great joys in connection with 
the work of the Congo Inland Mission dur- 
ing the past several years has been the fine 
spirit evidenced by our missionaries. They 
have worked under severe handicaps—some 
unavoidable but others very much uncalled 
for. On only a few occassions have their 
reactions under these handicaps been such 
that we wished things might have ‘‘remained 
unwritten.” The almost universal rule has 
been that they have been genuinely Christian 
in their reactions and attitudes. This has 
been true when home-end attitudes and de- 


' cisions seemed arbitrary and partial. 


Many times the funds supplied with which 
to work are so very limited that they need to 
go about with bleeding hearts as their work 
lags and their bodies are prematurely broken 
down. Even in these hard experiences they 
evidence most gracious spirits. Sometimes 

(Cont’d on page 22) 















Chace eule, Congo Belge, W. C. Africa. 


Dear Co-workers in Him: 
“AMBASSADORS FOR CHRIST. date e | 
Cor5:20. 


How we wish that we could have broad- 


casted the class day exercises of the class. 


which graduated from the Bible School last 
week. We feel sure that it would have thrilled 
your hearts to hear the message given by the 
class speaker on the above text, which was 
the motto chosen by the class, and also listen 
to the song translated for that motto and 
sung by the class in four parts. 


We are so grateful that we could finish this 
class, consisting of ten young men before 
leaving for the States. They were to finish 
in November. But due to my wife’s illness 
and operation this was not possible. How- 
ever through answered prayer on her behalf, 
she was able to help them finish their course, 
and we had the blessed privilege of seeing 
them receive their diplomas, and go out as 
“Ambassadors for Christ.” Do we not all 
want a share in remembering them in prayer 
as nine of them start their new work in the 
villages, and one remains on the station to 
teach in the morning school? 

Even though my wife was able to finish the 
Bible Class and make various changes in the 
school work according to the new curriculum 
decided on at the December Conference, 
she has been doing the above work before her 
strength has fully returned, and we agree 
with the doctors that Congo is a very poor 
place to build up, and she will not regain her 
strength completely until after she returns 
to the States. As much as we feel that we 
need the rest and desire to see our friends in 
our beloved home land, yet it is very hard 
to break away. Our earthly possessions are 
few, yet our home here is the only home we 
have. But far more than leaving our home 
are the white harvest fields of the Lord, and 
the many unsaved souls which we are leaving 
behind, besides the host of our African Chris- 
tian friends to whom we must say farewell. 
We leave with the one hope of returning a- 
gain if our Lord so wills. 
to start our long journey homeward March 
the 21st. Our first five days will be by river 
boat. By the time you read this letter we 


may be somewhere on the mighty ocean. 
Our outstations have just been in for a 


_the Christmas offering was 2,311.10 frs. 


We are expecting ~ 


Wee Sire A haber could not Rese due to 
sickness. There were many problems to de- 
cide and as we felt the need of the presence 
of the All. Wise Counsellor, we opened the % 
conference with song and several prayers, 
after which we asked some to give a Bible 4 
verse that had been very precious to them 
throughout the past year, and tell us some © 
of the things for which they were specially | 
thankful to God. Ten responded and many 
others were wishing to give their testimony 
but time did not permit, so I asked them all 
to write their testimonies out and I would 
read them on the way home, so we have some, : 
seventy steamer letters al | 



















Some of our teachers have been sorely 
tried and tested, many by sickness and death, 
others by locusts eating all they had, making 
it necessary to walk miles to buy corn and- 
manioc. Yet with all the severe testing the 
offering for the past five months including 
We 
give God the glory for this splendid offering. 




































We do not like to speak about depression, 
as this is an old story, but rather speak about 
the joys and victories won, through definite 
answer to prayer. We rejoice to hear that 
one of our outstation teachers, Kalada Joseph, 
asked permission for his wife and himself, ; 
with a small choir to make an Evangelistic 
trip of over two hundred and fifty miles. A- 
bout a week before they were expecting | 0 
leave, his wife took sick and they were un- 
able to go. It gives us joy indeed to see 
them reaching out for the lost. Others h 
Sunday school work in near-by villages, t 
is beside their own work. Some of the gi 
that were trained at the Mission, and — 
now wives of.our teachers, report sple 
work among the women. Mudiand 
Yakoba’s wife is an outstanding Chris 
She is called the “Mother of strangers.” 
testified last week in our conference that 
women’s school has grown to sixty, th 
they cannot all be present every day du 
other duties. It gives one a real inspiratio 
visit this village. 







Space will not permit me to mention 
many answers to prayer. However I fe 










1 ee said to the lame man, at the gate 
he temple, “Silver and gold have I none: 
ut what I have give I thee.” So he prayed 
with him, and called the Christians to pray 
also and for three days they prayed for that 
chief and he was restored to health, and 
‘gloriously saved. Today he is testifying to 
what God has done for him and urging his 
‘people to attend Church services. 
If the Lord so wills we will soon be able 
to tell you more about the work out here. So 


until then, may the Lord bless you all who 


are helping to make this needy work possible 
here in dark Africa. 
| ~- Yours His glad service, 

Archie and Evelyn Graber. 


~ 


_ FROM KALAMBA TO NEW YORK 


Pet. 19, 1935 we, Miss Birky, my family 
and I put the finishing touches to the ar- 
-rangements which we have been making for 
our trip to America. We then had a lovely 
dinner with the Moser family and were soon 
on our way. The last minutes on the station 
were very busy and significant ones. There 
was a large crowd of natives present to see 
% s off. All the compound children and many 
of the village people were there for this 
occasion. After giving them our parting word 
we had a word of prayer and then goodbyes 
were said. We had only a short trip of 62 
miles that first day. That evening we had 
supper with our American friends at Tshika- 
pa. We spent the night at the Forminiere 


E Feb. 20th. After oe taken care of all 
fea) business we then had breakfast and a- 
bout nine o’clock we were ready for another 
lap » of our journey of 85 miles. This took us 
across the border and into Portuguese Angola. 
We stayed in Angola territority until we 

vere within eight miles from Matadi. At 


were eeaneas passing through a strange 
ntry. We slept at the hotel and had our 


oe long stretch of African road ahead 


x After dais 45 miles we eeaan . 


o other side. 3 
; over very bad roads. 
ee ache was Tacks like Peter. 


The rest of that day’s trip was 
They were so bumpy 


that many times we had to drive in second — 


gear in order to drive slow enough to keep 
from breaking the car. In the afternoon we 
drove into a tropical thunder storm and lost 
our sense of direction. This resulted in our 
turning completely around and driving the 
wrong way. Night came on and found us 
75 miles from our destination. We then de- 
cided to sleep in a native village. We soon 


found a good house and began unloading our | ee 


baggage when we learned that the village. 
was very prosperous with ticks. Rather than 
subject ourselves to relapsing fevers we read- 
ily placed all our baggage into the car again 
as it was raining. We soon got a bite to eat 
and then began to prepare for the night. 
This was rather difficult as we had to keep the 
baggage in the car. We finally arranged a 
bed for the two children on the rear seat of 
the car and us three grown people slept, or 
tried to, in a sitting posture on the front 
seat. Thus we passed a very memorable 
night. 

Feb. 22nd. At 5:00 A. M. we were up and 
ready to again start for our previous day’s 
destination. The road was so bad that it 
took us nine hours to cover a distance of 75 
miles. We then reached Saurimo, our first 


Portuguese town. That day we drove every- 


where and anywhere wherever we could 
get through the best. When the road was too 
bad we would drive through the bush. Thus 
it took us two days to make the first day’s 
trip of 190 miles. We had a belated dinner 
after which I took éare of our legal papers 
and got the car ready for another drive 
while the family rested. We slept that night 
for the first time in a Portuguese hotel. One 
should sleep in one of these hotels in order 
to appreciate our American hotels. 

Feb. 23rd. After a hurried breakfast we left 
Saurimo at 6:30 A. M. as we had a long trip 
ahead of us. Here we had to make a detour 
of 45 miles in order to cross the Tshikapa 
river. Of all the different kinds of roads we 


encountered on this trip this detour was the 
‘ worst. We had a big rain which lasted nearly 


all night. The roads in many places were 
flooded, the entire road being covered with 
water for a distance of from 100 to 300 yards 
long. One would not. know how deep the 
water was nor how solid the earth under the 
water was. So we would just hold our 
breath and very slowly drive into the pond. 
Several times we actually drove in water 


two feet deep. Our car was in good condi- : es 








ES tion and took the deep water very nicely. 
However several times the motor would 


begin to sputter before we reached the other 
side, due to wet ignition points. We would 
then stop and dry off the points and again 
be on our way. Several times when the road 
seemed impassable we drove into the bush 
and made a detour. Miss Birky would walk 
along the road so we could find our way back 
again, and many times we would have to cut 
down small trees so the car could pass. After 
reaching the main road we made much better 
time. About 60 miles of this good road 
brought us to mountainous country. Here we 
encountered some real thrills. The roads 
were very bad and many times the differential 
of the car would drag on the ground. We 
often wondered whether we would get 
through. We drove all day and still had 40 
miles after nightfall. 
prayer and trust in the ever watchful eye 
of our heavenly Father we finally reached our 
destination, Xasengeé, which is 200 miles from 
Saurimo. We arrived here at nine P. M. and 
found the proprietor of the hotel on a jour- 
ney. Yet the Lord was looking out for His 
own and the Portuguese trader moved out of 
his house for the time being and gave us the 


best he had. This being Saturday we were © 


glad for an extra day of rest as we did not 
travel on Sunday. 

Feb. 24th. This being Sunday we just had 
as good a rest as we possibly could, taking 
into consideration our circumstances. 

Feb. 25th. Since we had only 5 quarts of 
gasoline left in the car and since we could 
not get any at this trading post we had to 
wait. Thus at noon when a truck driver gave 
us 245 quarts and when we were able to 
gather together another 2 quarts we added 
10 quarts of gasoline and at 1:00 P. M. we 
started on our 100 mile trip for that day. The 
roads were fairly good, taking into considera- 
tion several bad hills etc. We arrived at 
Nova Gaia at 6:00 P. M. and after buying 
15 gallons of gasoline we began looking for 
a hotel where we could stay for the night. 
We were informed that there was no hotel 
in this town, but again the Lord pre- 
pared the way for us and the professor of the 
government school took us into his house. 
They had a very nice place and were so 
hospitable. They moved out and left the 
beds to us. We had our meals with them. 

Feb. 26th. We started on our way at nine 
o’clock and after traveling at a fairly good 
rate of speed and good roads we reached our 
destination, Malange, a distance of 125 miles. 


We arrived here at 2:00 P. M. After locating ce 


natives from the near-by village soon came 


However with much - 













































the State authorities and then waiting fora _ 
big rain to pass we started for the Cessua 
Mission Station 10 miles from Malange. 
When about one mile from the station we 
found the water had washed much loose dirt 
across the road. Here we got stuck for the 
third and last time on the entire trip. The 


and lifted the car out. We drove to the sta- 
tion where Dr. Kemp and his family took us 
in and treated.us royally. Here we intended 
to take a day off and rest up a bit. We were 
however not permitted to start as soon as we 
had intended for Lois, our little girl, took very 
sick. She went down with a high fever which 
lasted several days and then we found that 
her throat and mouth were just one mass of 
pimples and festered sores. We wondered 
many times during those days whether we 
would be permitted to take her with us the 
rest of the journey or whether she would rest — 
there. Praise the Lord He undertook and 
oh, how wonderfully He led. He took us right 
into the doctor’s home before she took sick 
and then took care of us while there. We 
stayed here just one week. Lois was very 
weak when we started but we felt that we 
must go on in order not to miss our boat at 
Matadi. 
Mar. 5th. After a nice breakfast and many _ 
sad goodbyes we left the home of Dr. Kemp 
and family at 7:00 A. M. and started on our ~ 
way. We had good roads, comparatively 
speaking. We reached our intended desti- — 
nation at 5:30 P. M. and found that we could 
not stay there as no hotel could be found. 
We then went on for another 40 miles and — 
at 7:30 reached a trading post where there © 
was a hotel. We made 215 miles that day. — 
You can imagine that we were tired. We — 
soon got our supper and went off to bed, such 
ASscitv was. . 4 
Mar. 6th. We left Ngashi at nine o’clock — 
and after traveling 130 miles over fairly good q 
roads we reached Quibocola, a British Baptist 4 
Mission Station. Here we spent the night. — 
That day we saw some very beautiful scenery a 
as we. drove on the plateaus and saw the ~ 
mountains looming on every side. That night — 
we had a good rest and the next morning — 
were ready for another day of adventure. 
Mar. 7th. We left Quibocola at 8:00 A. M. - 
and soon came to one of the frontier towns. — 
Here we were delayed several hours on ac-_ 
count of having to attend to our legal papers” 
etc. After leaving here we had to ford a 
stream about 20 yards wide. Since it hadn’t 







=) 


~ rained for several days the water was only 
¢ about one foot deep. The rest of that day’s 
_ trip was very interesting as we saw the most 
beautiful scenery and went up and down some 
very big hills, one of which was about 5 
miles long. We reached San Salvador, an- 
other British Baptist Mission Station, at 
5:00 P. M. The Missionaries were very happy 
to take us in and give us a good night’s lodg- 
ing. After a very profitable evening of fel- 
- lowship we went to our beds. 


Mar. 8th. Through the kindness of the mis- 
sionaries here we received sufficient gasoline 
- to complete the trip to Matadi. We left at 
7:00 in the morning. We found the roads 
fairly good but very rough. The country was 
very mountainous and there were many 
streams to cross. After driving on a narrow 
g ledge following the slope of a mountain for 
: miles we finally came to the level of the Con- 
go River. After having all our legal papers 
_ taken care of we said goodbye to the Portu- 
; guese country (Angola) and drove back into 
_ the Congo and to Matadi. We arrived at 
the Swedish Mission in Matadi about 4:00 
= P. M. and our long, long adventurous trip to 
a the Coast was a thing of the past. Yet many 
of our experiences will be remembered for 
a long time. That last day as on the pre- 
- ceeding one we made 120 miles. 


: Mar. 9th to Mar. 16th was spent at the 
% above mentioned mission station waiting for 
_ the West African line to come to Matadi. 
We were very glad for these days of rest, 
thus getting prepared for the next part of our 


journey which was made by water. 


Mar. 16th. We boarded the West Otho, a 
— 7300 ton freight steamer, and were on our way 
UBto New York. We went 25 miles and then 
had to wait two days as some of the ship’s 
crew were in the hospital. On Monday the 
18th we left the Congo river and sailed out 
into the blue sea, which was very angry and 
hid much of its blue. We stopped at Qriby 
and took on three lady missionaries and three 
children. After stopping at three other ports 
on the West coast we came to Freetown 
where we took on another missionary lady, 


a 
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to take on fuel oil and then started for New 
York. We took a course leading us to 


day that was smooth sailing. We also 
about a week of rough weather and three 
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a doctor. We then stopped at St. Vinncent. 





quarantine in New York on April 18th and 
docked the next morning. ee 

This entire trip was a wonderful experi- a 
ence. We are thanking you for your many ee 
remembrances of us in your prayers and we pe 
also want to thank our heavenly Father who Bes 
has so wonderfully cared for us and always 
prepared the way for us. 


“IT hear the sweeping of the storm, I see the 
rising wave, 

But evil cannot do me harm, the One I trust 
will save. 

My Lord abides: My Lord abides: And in 
His strength my weakness hides. 

I trust in Him: whate’er betides, My blessed 


Lord abides.” 2 oi 
Alvin G. Becker. ee 








Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 
May 6, 1935 
Dear Friends, ie 

Greetings. In Congo we always greet ae 
each other before we start conversing. It pes 
does seem good to be in the United States 
again with one’s own family and old friends. 
The joy of being with one’s loved ones may 
be some compensation for the hurt of the 
good-byes. 

I left Mukedi Feb. 14. It was more than a 
month before we sailed out of the Congo 
River into the Atlantic Ocean. This being 
the rainy season, we found some very bad 
roads, bad bridges, we were delayed by ill- 
ness, and had to wait for the steamer more 
than a week. Sometimes during those delays 
the journey seemed long. I was reminded 
of the 40 years the children of Israel had in 
the wilderness, though we were not on our 
40 years, it was more than 40 days. We were 
on the ocean 34 days. Part of the time the 
ocean was apparently. smooth, but there 
was a swell, and it seemed our boat rolled 
and pitched. When it really did get stormy, 
we all faded out of the dining room. The 
Lord graciously kept us through it all, and 
as I look back and recall the trip of 1400 
miles to the coast, without breaking through 
a bridge, or a ferry breaking loose, the last 
three days of mountain driving, I praise the 
Lord for His tender care, surely “the angel 
of the Lord encampeth around about those 
that fear him, and delivereth them,’ from 
unseen danger as well as the dangerous 
places we saw. 

You can imagine how we were thrilled 
when we saw the lights along the shore 
the evening before we arrived in New York. 
When we awoke the next morning we saw 
the city, but landing seemed a long, slow 
process. There were officials and more of- 


ficials who had to consider us, and when I 
- saw my father and sister and cousin and her 
husband at the docks and could talk to them 
but not reach them, I plead guilty, I got 
impatient and before the gang plank was 
properly arranged I landed. I have tried to 
imagine the joy of meeting our Lord and our 
loved ones in the eternal home and wonder 
how it compares with the joy of coming 
home after almost seven years. That must 
be perfect joy. 

Father, Clara and I took a steamer from 
New York to Boston, then took the train 
to Manchester-by-the-Sea. New England is 
beautiful, a sort of old European beauty. It 
is great to be in my sister’s home, and with 
father. . 


Sunday a week ago I had a most unusual 
treat (for me) in being privileged in attending. 


a Bible Demonstration at Boston Gardens. 
There were more than 16000 people there, 
and there was a choir of 3000 voices. The 
speakers were laymen who gave testimony 
to the power of the Bible in their lives. To 


us in the Congo a group of 25 white people 


is real fellowship. An audience of 16000 is a 
real inspiration. 

As I look back over the last twelve years, 
I thank our Lord for His power, working 
in the hearts of men. Many have been saved, 
and the Christians are growing in the knowl- 
edge of the Word. There is a keen sense of 
right and wrong. Old standards have given 
place to new because of the work of the 
Holy Spirit in their hearts. There is a hun- 
ger for the Word among the Christians. 
I’m homesick for the Congo and the Lord’s 
black sheep. Pray with us that many may 
turn to the Lord. 

Trusting that I shall have the joy of see- 
ing you before long, I am 

Yours Truly, 
Erma Birky. 


Broadwell, Ill., May 9, 1935. 
Dear Friends in Christ Jesus:— 

“So he bringeth them to their desired hav- 
en. 1b sa. 107 230); . 

Five years ago today we sailed from New 
York for our ‘desired haven,” Charlesville, 
Africa. Our loving Father bore us safely all 
the way over the deep waters of the mighty 
ocean and many dangerous paths until we 
reached our destination. We praised Him 
then and we praise Him now that after near- 


ly five years of labor in the Dark Continent, — 


_ ite has again brought us to our “desired 
haven,” our homeland, and home. Truly 


our here echo the | praise of 
“Oh that men. would praise the Tord: 06. 


-goodness and for his wonderful works to thes 


children of men” (Psa. 107:31). : 
Our homeward journey was quite pleas- 
ant except for some rough days, especie ly 
on the North Atlantic, when we had quite a 
storm. We had three lovely interesting days 
in London waiting for our boat, the S. § 
Britannic to sail. We especially enjoyed see-— 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster — 
Abbey. Our hearts were deeply stirred aS 
we stood by David Livingstone’s grave in © 
Westminster Abbey reading the inscription — 
thereon; recalling meanwhile the noble life 
and heroic sacrifices of that pioneer misssion-— 
ary-to Airi¢as i: 
On Good Friday we had the priviteaes of 
hearing the wonderful sacred oratorio, the 
“Messiah” by Handel, which was given by © 
the Royal Choral Society of about 800 
voices, accompanied by the London Phil- 
harmonic orchestra and. a pipe organ of one 
thousand pipes. This was a treat which our. 
hungry souls had been longing for after 
nearly five years of isolation in Africa and 
we feasted with our whole souls on the 
beautiful music which words cannot ade- 
quately describe, but which caused us to- 
wonder what heavenly music and the angel 
choir will be like some day, if an earthly 
choir can be so entrancingly lovely and spir-— 
itual. Truly we thought often of heaven and 
that day when we shall hear the Angel Cho- 
rus as they praise our blessed Lord and as 
the redeemed sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. = 
We left our station in Africa Mar. 19, and 
arrived in Bryan, Ohio, Apr. 29th, after 41 
days of travel, which was becoming rata r 
wearisome toward the close. a 
It was indeed a thrill to see the ma jena 
figure of the Statue of Liberty looming up 
before us as we entered New York Harbor, 
seeming to welcome us again to our dear 
homeland. We do indeed rejoice gre 
that our Lord has brought us safely bac 
again and it is good to be here. oe 
Our thoughts, however, often drift ba 
to our home in Congo and our brothers a1 
“sisters in Christ in Africa. It -was har d 
say farewell to them. We could scarce | 
get our last Sunday in Congo for the re 





tha long roll which was our pine: Tee , 


m many of our friends in Congo. Each 
ned his or her name and a Scripture verse 
or us to read on our way home. The meet- 
ing was not only a surprise and a pleasure to 
us, but also a sad one. We realized as never, 
_ before how large a place some of those dear 
- Christians. had gained in our hearts. 
The day we left for America a group of 
about 200 gathered at the river and sang 
songs as we crossed the’ Kasai on the ferry 


ae 


and waved to the very last. Perhaps you can 


ie after reading this why it is, that if 
the Lord wills, we are ready to go back to. 
Congo. 


Do you know the world is dying for a little 


bit of love? 
_ Everywhere we hear the sighing for a little 
bit of love; 
For the love that rights a wrong, fills the 
heart with hope and song; 
They have waited, oh, so long, for a little bit 
. of love. 


From. the poor of every city, for a little bit 
a of love, 
Hands are: reaching out in pity for a little 
a bit of love; 
& _ Some have burdens hard to bear, some have 
sorrows we should share, 

Shall they falter and despair for a little bit 
= of love? 


E Down before their idols falling, fora little 
. bit of love; 

Pe Biay souls in vain are calling for a little bit 
= of love; 

If they die in sin and shame, some one sure- 
: ly is to blame 

F For not going in His name, with a little bit 
of love. 
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While the souls of men are Seine for a little 

: bit of love, : 

8 = While the children, too, are crying for a ‘lit- 

35 tle bit of love, 

"Stand no longer idly by, you can help them 
if you try; 

Go, then, saying, “Here am I,” with a little 
bit of love. 


es. Archie and Evelyn Graber. 


(Letters from Rev. and Mrs. R. O. Yoder 


to Endeavorers and Sunday ey mem- 


bers at the Peoria Mission.) — 


On Board S. 5S. West Irmo. 
. Beb, 25, 1955..— 
arest Loved Ones: — 

Today it is just three weeks and the fourth 
nday that we have spent on the great 
de ocean. Water, water everywhere—the 

and the water even seem to meet. This 

- ‘ama reminds us of the greatness of 


_God’s grace which is even more fathomle 


than this great depth and width of the ite ‘ 
lantic. EY 
God has been very gracious to us and be 
we have felt the bouyancy of your prayers. 
We were quite sick at first but now we are 


feeling fine and studying hard. The lan- 
guage is quite hard but we have a lovely 


sympathetic teacher in Miss Sprunger, one 
of our missionaries who is returning to the 


field for her fourth term of service and who 


prays much for us as she teaches us. We 
are beginning to make short sentences now 
which is becoming more interesting andcyes 
fascinating. oe 
So far we have stopped at three ports along : 


the West Coast of Africa. On the 16th day 
after we left New York we stopped at Dakar, _ 
a town.in Sierre Leone. Here all the natives — 


were dressed in Mohammedan garb and talk- _ 
ed a mixture of French and Pigeon English. 
We went ashore here and took some inter- 
esting snapshots. Went down to the peanut — 
yards where they were stacked in piles like 
sand hills. Natives walk in them and sit 
on the mounds and talk over the politics of 
the day. Remember this when you buy your 
next bag of shelled peanuts! We also visited 
the markets here and bought two bunches of 
carrots to eat between meals on the ship. 
They would not give us any paper to wrap | 
them in unless we paid five centimes for it 
—so we did the next best thing. When we 
took pictures of the natives selling their 
wares at market, they wanted us to pay 
them for the privilege and some of them 
even became very angry and shook their 
fists at us. This was our first glimpse of Ais 
rica and it really left some lasting impres- 


_ sions, 


Next we.stopped at Freetown, an old Bags 


_ lish settlement, where we were invited to the 


United Brethren Mission House. This is a 
much more civilized place. People wore 
more up-to-date clothing and the stores are 
quite nice. Here we took on board almost 
100 native crew boys who do laundry, handle 
the freight, redecorate the boat, etc., for a 
shilling a day or about 25 cents. Sundays and 


all other days are alike. 


Yesterday we stopped at Monrovia, a free- 
state town in Liberia. Liberia and Abyssinia 
are the only free countries left in Africa. 
There are very few white people here. 


trees and shrubbery and there are some quite | 


nice dwellings. 





Just. 
now we are dropping anchor at Cape Palm- ie 
os, Liberia. This is a beautiful site of palm 





but you’are not. 
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I know you are wondering what our first 
impressions of Africa are. Well, they are 
just this—when we look up everything is pic- 
turesque and really beautiful in this celestial 
African sun but when we get our gaze low- 
ered to the people, then it is different. They 
seem like a helpless, godless mass of human- 
ity, reaching out their hands, pleading for 
something different and assuring. Is this 
‘not also so in our own Christian lives? When 
we keep in touch upward everything seems 
easier and sweeter and our hearts are touch- 
ed and softened with the outlook? This is 
our prayer for you dear folks whom we love 
as much as we do our own souls. May God 
lay heavily upon your hearts the fact that 
all people outside of Christ today would go 
to an eternal, endless hell if they were to pass 
out of this life or if Christ, our King, should 
return today. The very presence of this 
fact to our knowledge should make us less 
concerned about material things and make 
us really “Saved to Serve.” 

Praying that this letter will reach and 
challenge many lives and strengthen many 
young folks in preparing for their life work, 
we close this letter with a sealed prayer and 
benediction to all of you who so faithfully 
remembered us with letters and flowers. God 
only knows the joys they have brought us 
and the assurance that we are “workers 
together.” Thank you very much indeed 
and may God bless you until we meet again 
in prayer and by correspondence. 

Lovingly yours in Christ, 

Bessie and Roy. 





February 25, 1935. 
Dear Sunday School Teachers and -Children: 


Roy and I have been thinking about you 


very much this morning. This is the fourth 
Sabbath Day that we have enjoyed upon 
the ship on this great big ocean. So far we 
have stopped at three ports in Africa. We 
were able to go ashore at two of these ports. 
~When one looks up Africa is beautiful with 
its gay colored flowers and wonderful palm 
trees but when we look down into the dusky 
faces pleading for money or old clothes, or 
anything that we might have to give them, 
it makes us pray that God might lead some 
of you boys and girls to give your hearts and 
lives to Jesus while you are young, so that 
Christ may be able to use you in some part 
of this world to live and teach the Gospel 
story to those who have never heard. 
Perhaps you feel that you are too young, 
Just give your hearts to 





Jesus and then keep fobkiag up and talk 
to Him and obey Him. Go to Sunday school 
and church every chance you have to hear 
the Gospel and to worship God. Learn to 


_read the Bible for yourselves starting with 


the Gospel of John. Go to day school and 
study hard and learn all that you can, pray- 
ing all the time that God will direct your 
minds and lives and you may be that “some- 
one” whom Jesus is looking for to work for 
Him. 

We have two. small colored boys here on 
the ship who crawled down into the hatch 
while their fathers were unloading freight, 
and lay down on some sacks of flour and 
went to sleep. When they were found later 
we were again out on the ocean and it was 
too late to turn back and: take. the boys to~ 
the port so they will have to stay on until 
the steamer comes back to Freetown again. 
They cried and were very sorry but it is too 
late now. They are about ten or eleven 
years old and are bright happy-faced chaps, 
but they remind us of the five foolish virgins 
who got to the wedding too late because they 
slept without having bought oil for their 
lamps. ; 

May God bless you, each one, Cand cause 
you to “Remember God.” 
Lots of love, 
Bessie and Roy. 


GLEANINGS FROM’ MISSIONARY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


SV 2 eee 

Rev.. H. H.. Moser on’ March 18th—“As 
you know, we are at present at Kalamba Sta- 
tion. We are getting along quite nicely now. 
Have been here more than one month al- 
ready. When the Beckers left there was a 
flu epidemic on the station. Church services 
and all other activities had been stopped, 
with a large number of the natives sick. As 
a matter of fact, on the very day that the 
Beckers left we buried two of the Bible 
School boys. One had died that mornng be- 


fore they left and the other one died soon ~ P 


after they were gone. Now everyone is well 
again and school and other activities are go- 
ing on as usual.” | 

Miss Irma Birky on April 16th—‘ ‘Rocked 
in the cradle of the deep.’ The author of that 
song must have had a sense of humor. 
find that it is a very rough rocking at times. 


As soon as we got out of the Congo River _ 


and struck the ocean we had what is com- — 
monly known as seasickness. I had thought 
that if one is once over it, then that is the — 
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st for that trip—but I am being disillusion- 
ed on this trip. Last night when the dishes 
and chairs were going all over the dining 
room and things were falling in our cabins, 
Lois thought we were getting ready for 
New York. She found out differently.” 
Mrs. Elsie (Flicker) Ward on February 
-25th—(This letter was written from Lateba, 
_N. Transvaal, South Africa. Mrs. Ward had 
been accepted as a C. I. M. missionary nurse 
but because of long delay in being sent out, 


co 


is now working with the Hepzibah Faith 
Mission.) “We have spent a very good year 
in Africa. It has been the best year of my 
life. How I praise the Lord for this field in 
which to labor for souls. .. . God has given 
us a precious little daughter who is as sweet 
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something. We have cement floors in two 
rooms, the store room and the receiving 
room. The cement for the sterilizing room, 
the operating room and my small office is at 


Kilkwit and so I think we will be able to begin. 


in earnest in a little while. Of course, the tin 
for the operating room ceiling is not here 
yet and until we have one of the surgical 
wards finished we cannot begin with the 
surgical work. We had eight native huts 
here for the patients but on New Year’s Day 
one of them burned to the ground. We were 
rather chagrined at such a beginning of the 
new year but we hope that that will be only 
an accident. We will, however, keep them 
farther away from the main buildings now. 

“We have heard no more from the State 
than what I reported at the Conference in 























mas she can. be. 
months old. ... God has wonderfully an- 
- swered in supplying the needed funds. God’s 
_ Word says that before we ask He will an- 
_ swer, and that is just what he did in regard 
to funds for our outstation building. Before 
_ we received the Government permit to build 
one of my husband’s friends sent us two 
hundred dollars and since he has stood so 
faithfully by us we have decided to use this 
money to erect the building for God’s service 
and name it after the donor.” 

_ Dr. R. T. Unruh on February 2nd—‘“Christ- 
“mas morning we had the first clinic here in 
the new hospital. We were mighty glad to 
begin here. Now we have everything at one 
place and so need not run all over the 
‘station any more to gather things to do 


= 


She is now nearly seven 


“Scene on the Congo River as one travels from Leopoldville to Charlesville.” 


December. We have asked for permission to 
start a leper colony but so far there has not 
been any answer. We have also asked to be- 


come Medicin Agreer and for a territory to. 


examine natives but there has been no an- 
swer to that either. Dr. Zannette of Kikwit 
was here and he seemed rather favorably im- 
pressed with our little establishment. . . 

I have gotten medicine for sleeping sickness 
treatments and that has helped greatly. They 
sent it merely for the asking. I am getting 
so that I do not even blush when I ask for 
something. . ....The money is here for the 
leper colony but the permission to start it 
is not here—so what can we do? We had a 
number of lepers ‘here but we could not 
blame them for leaving as the huts in which 
they had to live were very miserable. We 
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will now not take any more lepers until we 
have better houses for them to live in.” 
Rev. F. J. Enns on February 12th—“We 
are in a period of re-adjustment, especially 
with the teachers. The rod (really only a 
little whip—Editor.) has been taken out of 
their hands. They can no more exercise any 
discipline nor make use of fear. If the chil- 
dren do not come to school they need not 
fear any consequences. ... (An account of 
a real grievance against the state official 
which in this country would not only dis- 
miss him from his position but would place 
him behind bars.—Editor.) ... Hunger is 
great in our territory because of the locusts 
and no doubt that is a great factor in work- 
ing hardships on the outstation schools. 


Knowing that the Board is upholding us in 


this is great, as we have had our share of it 
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Russell Schnell on April 12th—“We surely 
appreciate your interest in the work at_ p- 
Charlesville station and also in the workers. 


prayer is a great encouragement. We too 
realize that the responsibility of a work like 


ever since we arrived here. For the past three 
weeks we have been entirely alone and busy 
from morning until night. We are having 
quite a bit of trouble again with the Catholics ~ 
in this district. I spent the entire morning 
in our Christian village and found that a 
Catholic teacher was building a chapel not 
far from the mission villages. ... Was glad 
to hear that the Tract Fund appeals to you. 
One thing that the Catholics do not have is 

























People work hard and need to go long dis- 
tances to find food. ... The more I learn 
to know the natives, the more I realize that 
practically all authority one has over another 
is that of fear. As I understand this more 
than I used to, I try to make close observa- 
tion as to what means the Christian leaders 
use—and it has been a surprise to me to see 
to what extent even they make use of fear. 
Not all the experiences are discouraging. If 
we today see more imperfections in the lead- 
ers, that does not mean that they do not grow 
in grace. As the years go by we naturally 
delve deeper into native life and thought. 
Almost all along the way I see growth in 
the leaders. I also see boys sent to the mis- 
sion who in a remarkable way develop into 
fine Christian characters.” 


A Mission Outstation 


‘We hope this news is true. However, I have © 





a Bible, which is very much in favor of 
Protestant work. The literature of the mis- 
sion is very limited but is still far in excess 
of what the Catholics have, and is helping to 
hold the boys and girls. This year we have 
three hundred children in the station school 
and recently I put a few French books into 
the curriculum. Many bought them who 
really had no need for them. The natives as 
a whole are very anxious for French. ... 
A few days ago I was across the river and ~ 
had a chat with one of the Forminiere men. 
He told me that the word had come by tele- — 
gram that the pound had dropped and that — 
the franc had also lost in value, making © 
probably about 28 to 30 francs to the dollar. ~ 


’ 


also heard that the cost of living is going” 
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BA ‘7 oe on ‘April Ses ‘We are 


Bcscting a ward at this time. The foundation 
is about finished now. The money has been 
_ donated for the tin roof and cement. The 
a operating room of the hospital is finished 
E now. The tin ceiling is up, the cement floors 
3 in ‘and. the windows screened.” 


“WOMAN'S WORK IN CONGO 


-* May I take you in your imagination to the 
gq _ mission where, in the obstetrical house, is a 
_ patient to be delivered? The women in at- 
- tendance were reviewing their lives in the vil- 
lage and making comparisons between their 
© vcs in the village and their present lives as 
_ Christians. Shita gave the patient a drink. 
_ Sele laughingly remarked, “Who would give 
one a drink in the village? They still think 
_ the baby might drown before it is born.” 


- Nyangi chimed in laughingly, “Would the . 


~ women in the village stop threatening the 
_ mother by saying, we will give you no food 
until the baby is born, and if the child is dead, 
tell her that she killed it?” 
: Kuangu in her quiet way began to tell of 
a .2 patient in the village where she and her 
husband were teaching. Kuangu was on her 
way to the casava field to get food, when she 
ard talking in the high grass. She turned 
side to find out what was going on, and 
found a number of women with a patient in 
labor, who was very ill and weak, having 
been in-labor three days. “The patient was 
sitting on the ground, the women had a heavy 
_ basket of ground on her head, and another 
Fe woman was assisting by kneeling on the pa- 
3 tient’s abdomen.” Of course the patient died. 
Kashatshi remarked that she was lucky 
when she had her child in the village, but 
_ she said, “I wore a wild hog’s tooth all during 
that first pregnancy and I didn’t feel as good 
Bas 1 do since I stopped being such a fool, 
Prruly the Bapende women want to be deceived. 
Aa They never have sense enough to know that 
a miscarriage may be caused by carrying such 
Reesiy loads of food or wood on our heads. 


pou. know how I always walk ahead of the. 


pi ‘ocession of women who go across the big 
E lane, when we go to buy corn, but now I 
ow that when I’m Bean ig must not 

y ‘such heavy loads.” _~ 
ahango had been in one of the evange- 
groups who go to the near-by villages 
anes to have meetings. She had had 


to the mission, what good do our customs do 
any way? 


en customs. Black thinking and black cus-- ‘ 


toms color everything they do.) oe 
Many of the women we work with were 


promised to marry a man before they could — 
walk. Black men consider black women 
“dumb belles’ and the women seem to ee 
that they must live up to that reputation. A 


Mupende man thinks that he is too good, be-— ee 
ing a man, to work in the fields, his are the Be: 


sitting jobs, such as sewing and weaving, etc., — 
also hunting and building the house. Imagine _ 
if you can bucking against that kind of senti- 
ment. Boys may hoe, but not men. 


fields. 
‘Carrying water from the river is the wom- 


an’s job, but I have known some Christian 5 


men who gave their wife a lift when she was 
not strong. I have seen one of the mission 


men come home in the evening carrying 


greens, for he knew that his wife had been _ 
in the millet field from morning until the sun _ 
was past noon, 
river for water, and bring a load of wood 
from the forest, so that she could cook food 
for the family. 

Black thinking says that the woman is made ~ 
for the man’s comfort. She must give him — 
water to wash and drink when he comes 
home from work or hunting. Food should be 
ready, if it is not, he will make a big noise. 
She must not only cook the food, but must. 
provide and prepare it, and when she is not 
well enough to hoe every day, there some- 
times are not sufficient fields to supply food 
for the family and there is hunger and lean- 
ness. 

During. fhe last four years locusts have 
visited the ‘Congo in great swarms. Though 
our immediate district was spared, there are 
sections of the district where there is hun- 
ger. Often the women go for a big day’s 


journey with fish or money to give in ex- | 


change for casava, but must return without, 
because the locusts have devoured every- 
thing. The people of some villages lived on 
pineapples from the forest, others on palm — 


nuts, but those were soon finished because 


the locusts had eaten the branches of the 
palm trees. 
titude that there was no use hoeing and 





(But the woman who made this - ig 
remark did not break away from those heath- — 


Well | 


some of the Christian men hoe their own : ‘ 


then she had to go to the eo 


The village people took the at- — 





























planting, the locusts would only eat it any 
way. We encouraged the mission women to 
make bigger fields than ever, and since it is 
2 unthinkable for the men to work in the field, 
» they should have their own fields. 


Black thinking never admits that sick- 
ness comes from natural causes, but always 
is caused by the anger of the spirit of 
their ancestors. When a child has stomach 
ache, it does not occur to the parénts 
that it has eaten unwisely. The child is 
given several different kinds of medicine, and 
if the child survives that the father will pay 
the medicine man to find out what the grand- 
father or uncle or aunt, who has been dead 
for some time, may want. Perhaps they want 
an offering of food, and of course they will 





A Station School 


know what kind of fetish will be necessary to 
cure the child. Imagine the worry of the 
average Christian when one of their children 
takes sick and the relatives, who are not 
Christians, come and try to persuade them 
that if the Christian parents refuse to abide 
by the old native custom, they are certain to 
kill the child and have no love for it. I think 
the native Christians are more severely tried 
by their heathen relatives when there is sick- 
ness in the family than perhaps any other 
time. Some native medicine is good, but 
how can they determine the dose? and they 
seem to think that if a little helps, more will 
be even better, the result is often death. 
_ Then too, so much of the medicine is given 
~~ in connection with witchcraft. A Christian 
African must have a keen sense of right 
-and wrong in order to know what he should 
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do, that will be to the glory of his Lord. 

I have been very much encouraged during 
a seige of measles among the mission chil- 
dren. The village people as well as the mis- 
sion children had them, and of course the 
village people had to have a lot of medicine > 
and mud to plaster the little patients. They 
were kept in the sun most of the day, and 
there were some rather serious eye compli- 
cations as a result. We told the mission 
mothers that they need do nothing for their 
little ones who were sick, but keep them in 
the house where it was not too light, by all 
means to keep them out of the bright sun- 
light and keep them warm. They obeyed 
nicely, and the measles were soon finished. 

The idea of isolation seems like lack of 


love to the natives. But a few have learned 
to know that it is wise precaution. , 
With a background lke this, I think you 
can appreciate the fact that when an African 
accepts the Lord it is a case of “right about 
face.” Old things are become new, and un- 
less the African women as well as the men, 
have a keen sense of right and wrong,. by 
knowing the Word, their lives will not be. 
lives of victory. The mothers of Christian 
families cannot be “dumb belles’ but must 
be informed Christian women. Pray with us 
that the African Christian mother may be an 
intelligent, victorious Christian, who is re- 
spected by her sons and daughters, and not 
considered a foolish one. Pray that they will 
learn to discipline their children, and point 
them to the Lord Jesus Christ their Savior. 
? Miss Erma Birky. 
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account of a little Hebrew girl. 


with laughter at her religion. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Ee Mrs. E. A. Sommer 








MY OPPORTUNITY 


During the last few days I have been 
thinking a great deal about children and their 
place in God’s great kingdom. You children, 
as well as those of us who are older, enjoy 
to read the delightful accounts as given to 
us in the Bible, which show us the love and 
concern Jesus bestowed upon the children, 
while He walked among men upon earth. 
Have you ever read a more fascinating story 
than the chapter which so beautifully por- 
trays Christ blessing the children? In our 
imagination we see many anxious, devoted 


mothers, bringing their children to Jesus, 


that He might bless them. Can’t you see 
some weak, sickly ones, being .carried in 
their mothers’ arms, so that this great Healer 
might touch their sickly bodies and make 
them well? Then, no doubt, there were oth- 
ers, who were well and strong, but felt that 
new joy, peacé and success might come in- 
to their lives if they could also feel the 
touch of the Master’s hand upon their brow. 


And so it was not only when Jesus walked 
upon the earth, but wherever He is known 
and loved, God has a definite place for the 
children in His great program. In II Kings, 
the fifth chapter, we read a sad, but interest- 
When she 
was about the age of seven or eight years 
old, she was torn from her mother and play- 
mates and hurried amid all the alarms of 
war to a foreign land, robbed at once of 
freedom, of home and of childhood. You re- 
member she was placed in a home, whose 
owner was afflicted with the much dreaded 
disease, leprosy. Let us notice her faith in 
God. In that land of idols and idolaters she 
was not ashamed to own her Lord. She had 
full confidence that Israel’s God could cure 
the leper. Then what about her faithfulness? 
She had so much of the true faith, that it 
filled her whole nature, and made her faith- 
ful under terrible trials. She was a lonely 
child in a heathen ‘palace, which often rang 
Hers was a 
nobler courage than the hero’s on the bat- 


- tlefield. 


Then because of her faithfulness, her life 


also proved to be very fruitful. She seemed 


to be the meekest human being in Syria, but 
yet she proved to be one of the mightiest. 
What a treasure she was in the house of 
Namaan! She directed her master to the 
waters that healed his leprosy. Through her 
the true religion was known and respected 
in Syria, and Namaan became a worshipper 
of the true God. And so the humblest peo- 
ple, who have faith and faithfulness may 
hope to be fruitful in good works. 

It is not at all likely that any of you boys 
and girls are going to meet with the same 
misfortune as did the little Hebrew maid, 
long ago, but God has work for each one of 
you even right in your own homes. I believe 
that in this issue of the “Congo Missionary 
Messenger” you will be able to learn about 
the missionaries who will be traveling, some 
going to the mission field while others will be 
returning. Those who have set sail so re- 


cently, will no doubt be nearing their des- 
tination when this little paper reaches you. 


What a great opportunity is given you boys 
and girls to pray much for them. Some are 
going for the first time. When they arrive, 
to them it will be a strange foreign land. 
People will be talking a language they do not 
understand. They will need to spend many 
months studying the language. Then they 
will need to become acclimated in a new 
climate. It is not always easy to become ac- 
customed to a new type of work. In fact they 


will meet with many new experiences. Dear 


boys and girls, no doubt God is depending 
upon you to pray much for them that they 
may be able to remain true and faithful 
through every new experience. We no doubt 
will never know just how much God depends 
upon our prayers. However, when we re- 
member how much time Jesus spent in pray- 
er, we certainly do realize that prayer is a 
very important factor. He has also told us 
to pray for each other. 


‘Try with me; At you, can, ‘to’ visualize ja 
large audience in central Africa, congregat- 
ing to worship God. In that large group 
there are many who have not yielded their 
lives to Christ. There are those who are 
bound by the power of evil and because of 
that, they suffer much. Again, dear friends, 
will you visualize the messenger as he en- 














people? In some instances it may be only as 
you pray that the power of the evil one will 
be forced to give release. In other words it 
may be only as you pray that some will be 
born into the kingdom of God. 
- Then again, I wish you might have with 
me, a mental picture of the missionary walk- 
ing along a dusty, narrow Street in a heathen 
village. Eventually she is led to a place where 
sin and idolatry reign supreme. As she sits 
down quietly and prayerfully in conversation 
with a woman, she gradually leads up to her 
point in endeavor to lead her to the Lamb of 
God who does take away the sin of the world. 
The woman’s heart and mind is completely 
absorbed in wickedness. The faith of the 
missionary may waver somewhat as she sees 
the deep marks of sin upon her countenance. 
It may be as you pray, she will be released 
and forgiven of her sins. 

Now please, think with me Of a native 
Boe evangelist. A young man whose own par- 
ents were heathen. God sent a messenger to 
his village and he was taught about the Light 
* of the world. In some way which he can- 
not understand, this Light began to illum- 
inate into his own being and the darkness 
was dispelled. With the ‘coming of that 
: Light there came into his heart a burden for 
his own kindred in their wicked state and 
% with the burden there came a surrender of 

his life to the service of Christ. He began 
to prepare himself for that work on the mis- 
sion station and in course of time he was sent 
to a heathen village. Now he is again sur- 
rounded by the evil practices in which he so 
recently refused to indulge. He may receive 
some persecution from the village people. 
He is there to lead those people also to that 
great Light, which so longs to dispel their 
darkness. Dear boys and girls, what a great 
opportunity you have to pray daily for the 
native evangelists, that God will be very near 
& to them and so fill them with His Spirit that 
many who are groping in darkness may find 
the Light as it is in Jesus Christ. Our finite 
minds cannot fathom what might be accom- 
plished within the next few months if every 
dear reader of this page would very definite- 
ly, every day, give himself and herself to 
the opportunity of real prayer. I truly be- 
lieve that God really honors the prayers of 
a child and so when you pray and God an- 
swers that prayer over in Africa, you will 
have a real share with the missionary who 
labors there, in a new joy, peace and blessing. 
And now, dear reader, let us determine with- 
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Board are the evidences that forbearance and — 
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same thing when he said, “We do not thir 






deci anew that a aie of gi day be 
be spent alone with God in behalf of - our 
ioraee missionaries and natives workers. | 















SPIRIT OF MISSIONARIES | 
(Cont’d from p. 9) 

they disagree with each other as to details os 
work and sometimes they even inform us of 
their disagreements—yet with all of this they 
are able to sit together in annual Conferences © 
and Committee meetings for days at a time 3 
and the only reactions that come to the 

























































charity have prevailed. ; 4 

The missionaries realize that many of you — 
would quite immediately take sides with — 
them against the Board in case of a con- — 
troversy. They know that you hold in un- — 
usual high esteem the ones who have gone — 
from the homeland to give the Gospel mes- — 
sage to the benighted of other lands. In only — 
a few instances have there been evidences — 
that individual missionaries have taken ad- 
vantage of this confidence and esteem and 
have used it in antagonism to the Board. The © 
only marked cases of this kind have been — 
where the Board and missionaries had united- — 
ly decided that individuals could not be used — 
to advantage in the mission. But these at-— 
titudes have been rare exceptions and are — 
not at all illustrative of the attitude of i. thes 
Missionaries as a group. 

It can truthfully be said that the workers — 
in the Congo Inland Mission are a group of © 
fine, consecrated and devoted Christian peo- — 
ple who are joyfully engaged in the task off 
representing the supporting. constituency in 
a hard but most fruitful work—that of makinga 3 
Jesus Christ known in Central Africa. Ours 
appreciation and sympathies are with them. 
Their problems are our concern and we share 
with them in their successes. Our prayers 
are that they may be used in larger and larger 
ways in the wonderful work to which they 


With a fine degree of aes some one i 
said that “faith 1 is a matter not of talking, 
of walking.” Another was considering t 


our way into life, but we live our way into o 
thinking.” If we but follow Christ and 
way of life, we igeed be able to underst: 
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When the Father would give men the light 
of the knowledge of His glory, how does He 
proceed? To what does He turn men’s gaze? 
Not to His mighty works; not to creative 
or providential wonders; not to geological or 
astronomical facts; not to the data on which 
Paley and Bell and other admirable writers 
build up their arguments of design; not to 


still greater wonders of mind, but to “the face . 


of Jesus Christ,” that face that was more 
marred than any man’s; that endured the ruf- 
fian blows; down which the blood trickled; 
that looked down on a mocking crowd from 
an ignominious cross.—John Hall. 
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NEW AND RENEWAL PROJECT PLEDGES 


a | outsfaTIoNns (New) 


PeeP Ni Moser, Berne, Indiana; Young “Married Families S. S. Class, Sterling, Kansas; ot 
~ Friend, Woodburn, Ind.; Mrs. Fred and William Porzelius, Gridley, Ill. - , 

























OUTSTATIONS (Renewal) 


Miss Annie Gerber, Peoria, Illinois © 


STUDENTS (New) 


Community S. S., Mottville, Mich.; Mr. & Mrs. F. E. Risser, Danvers, Ill; Bert Miller, 
Danvers, Ill. (2); Irvin Miller, Danvers, Il.; Emma Maurer, Danvers, Lifts i. W. Rupp, 
Danvers, IIl.; - 2nd YT: Intermediates, N. Danvers S. S.3 Mrs, FP. Schwartz, Danvers, IIL; 
Mr. & Mrs. Ali G. Stahly, Carlock, His. Stineman, Normal, Ill. (2): Rev. W. B. 
Weaver, Danvers, Ill.; Barbara J. Ruvenacht, Gridley, Ill. 


STUDENTS (Renewal) 


Young Ladies’ S. S. Class, N. Danvers Church; Dollie Rupp, Pela. Ill.; W. C. Sommer & 
Family, Pekin, Ill.; Mr. & Mrs. O. J. Sommer, Pekin, iss Milo Miller & Page Pekin, Ill. 


PUPILS (New) 


Dorcas S. S. Class, Middlebury, Ind.; Mrs. Ezra Gerig, Flanagan, Ill.; Carlock Men. S. S.; 

Normal Ladies’ Aid Society (2); Dorothy Oswald, Aurora, Nebr.;. Johnny & Bessie Os- 
wald, Aurora, Nebr.; Friend, Aurora, Nebr.; Friend, Woodburn, Ind.: Amelia Beck, Car- 
lock Tk: - Elementary Sots Dept., N. Danvers Church; Bia]. Fry, Bloomington, Ill.; Jesse 
Kohler, Carlock, die Prank Kohler, Carlock: Jie s: P. Schwartz, Danvers, IIl.; Mrs. ds 
Y. Stutzman, Danvers, Lil}; Sam Stutzman, Danvers, Ill.; Rev. S. Ummel & Family, Mor- 
ton, II1.; John Forney, Graymont, Tile Ws ash Flanagan, Ill.; Ed. E. King, Flanagan, 
PHS Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Forney, Peel IL: Sam Eigsti, Flanagan, Ill.; Christ Burky, 
Flanagan, Ill.; Miss Peterson, Topeka, Ind. | 5 


PUPILS (Renewal) 


Theodore, Lois and joke Sommer, Pekin, IIl.; - Boys & Girls S. S. Class, Bethel S. S., Pekin, 
Ill; Wilber Roth, Morton, I11.; Mina Roth, Morton; Ill.; Austin Roth, Morton, Ill; Gladys 
a: Heiser, Pekin, 1:5 Ay U. Sommer, Pekin, iy: Miss Mary Gerber; Pekin;-Ie % 


MEDICAL SHARES (New) 
Rev. W. B. Weaver, Danvers, Ill.; F. P. Schwartz, Danvers, Ill.; J. C. Maurer, Danyers, Tl. 


MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES : GFP ise 


U. S. Stahly, Danvers, Ill. ($11.00) ; Walter Risser, Carlock, Ill. (10.00); Tester Yoder, 
Danvers, Ill. (1.00); Phinas Yoder, Danvers, Lb ae 00); Walter Yoder, Bloomington, Til. 
(7.50) 5. he E. Yoder, Danvers, IIl. (2. 00) ; Edward Wick, Danvers, Ill. (500) ; Mrs. Jennie | 
Ummel, Danvers, lll. (10,00); Hubert Sloneker, Danvers, TE 5: 00) : Pitz: Sears, McNabb, 


ta McCowan, Bloomington, Ill. (12.00): Adam King, Carlock, Ill. (5.00) : Junior Church, 
N. Danvers (5.00); Mrs. Irene Habecker, Danvers, Ill. (5.00); Elementary S. S. Dept., N. 
Danvers).Ch (10; 00); Fannie Burkey, Danvers, Ti. (10.00); Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence Deal, 
Danvers, Ill. (1.00); Dan Bradle, Danvers, ll. (5.00) ; Mrs. Millean Burkey, Tilly, Ill. 
(1,00) ; Marilda Augspurger, Danvers, Ill. (2. 00’) ; Clarerice Amberg, Danvers, Ill. (3.00); 
-E. J. Amberg, Danvers, Ill. (5.00); W. E. Nafziger, Pekin, Hl. (5.00); Joe Eiman, Flan- ° 


(5.00); Valentine Zehr, Flanagan, Iu. 


Are you interested in supporting any of these projects in the mission? There are still 
many Outstations, Students, and Pupils unsupported. Support for one MEDICAL Seabee Te 
pays for 700 treatments. For further information write to 


fH CONGO INLAND MISSION ? 
720 West Twenty-sixth Street as Pea | Chicago, Titinois sare : 





HRS 00) : Mr. 1: E. Rupp, Carlock, Ill. (1.00); R. A. Peltz, Carlock, Ill. (5.00); Mrs. Let- i 


agan, Ill, (25.00); Mrs. ‘Stephen Stahly, eae) ‘Til. (5.00); Effie King, Bloomington, Hl. ey 
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- THE CONGO INLAND MISSION | oe 
A CO-OPERATIVE MISSION IN THE BELGIAN CONGO ~ 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
President—Mr. A. Neuenschwander, Grabill, Ind. 
Vice-President—Rev. E. Troyer, Carlock, [linois. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. H. E.-Bertsche, Gridley, Ill. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Rev. A. M. Hash, 720 W. 26th St., Chicago, Il. 


BOARD MEMBERS CONFERENCE AFFILIATION TERM EXPIRATION 
Rev. E. M. Slagle Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1935 
Mr. A. Neuenschwander Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1935 te 
Rev. J. P. Barkman Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1935 
Mr. Elmer Stucky Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1935 
Rev. H. EK. Bertsche Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1935 
Rev. E. Roche Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1935 
Mr. N. O. Hoover Central Conference of Mennonites 1936 
Rev. Allen Yoder Central Conference of Mennonites 1936 
Rev. E. Troyer Central Conference of Mennonites 1937 
Rev. A. M. Kash Central Conference of Mennonites 1937 
Rev. W. B. Weaver Central Conference of Mennonites 1935 
Rey. I. R. Detweiler Central Conference of Mennonites 1935 

Honorary Members = 





Rey. A. Augspurger. 


Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rev. Jacob Schmucker 2 


Defenceless Mennonite Conference 





On Furlough a 
Rev. and Mrs. A. D. Graber . 
Rev. and Mrs, A. G. Becker : 
Miss Erma Birky 


STATIONS AND MISSIONARIES 


Charlesville 
Kev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell 


} e ° d : s s e e e 
oe steer 3 pera oe Address of mission and all missionaries: 
Miss Agnes Sprunger Charlesville, Kassai District, Congo Belge, 3 
Africa. 

‘ 


a 


Cable address Conim, Charlesville, Congo Belge. — 





Kalamba Mukenge 


Miss Helen Stoesz 
Rev. and Mrs. Omar Sutton 





The above missionaries represent the follow- 
ing religious bodies: 


Mennonite General Conference (3) 

Central Conference of Mennonites (6) 

Defenceless Mennonite Conference (7) : 

Conference of Defenceless Brethren in Christ — 
of N. A. 

Mennonite Brethren (1) 

Missionary Church Association (1) 

Bethel Church of Inman, Kansas (2) 


Wyanga 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank @nns 
Miss Kornelia Unrau 


Mukedi 


Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Moser 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 
Dr. Budolph T. Unruh 
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EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS 


THIS ISSUE 


- This statement is at once an apology and 
a reminder. It is an apology to the support- 
ing reader and a reminder to the mission- 
aries. Incidentally, it is not the “sole re- 
minder” for nearly every mail going to the 
mission field contains an appeal for material 
in the form of letters and prepared articles 


--which can be passed on through the “Mes- 


senger.” It may be that sometimes the mis- 
sionaries are so engrossed in the affairs of 
the mission that they forget the home folks 
—at least there are times when there is a 
great dearth of material for publication. 
This is such a time. 

And so, readers, you are entitled to an 


apology. This issue is not bringing much 


PRN FRR ad SAO ER. 
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fresh news from the Congo Inland Mission 
field. It is only passing on what has been 
received. You will discover that there. is 


“much material clipped from other publica- 


tions. Perhaps it is well that occasionally 
we take a look at what others are doing. 
You will take heart when you read the dec- 
aration of the Southern Methodist bishops 
on the question of war. The story of Dr. 
Schweitzer rings with a genuine Christianity. 
Dr. Kellesperger of the Southern Presby- 


4 terians makes a strong appeal for the place 





of the medical work in the mission. And 
the tragedies that are being enacted in 
Abyssinia through the greed of the Euro- 
pean powers is heartrending to the Chris- 
tian and a stain on the pages of modern 
history. Read these articles and you will 
be both burdened and thrilled. God is still 
on His throne and His spirit is working in 
the hearts of men. Africa is a great harvest 
field—ripe unto harvest—and the reapers 
are still few. ‘Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that He send forth laborers into 
His harvest.” 


THE MAILING LIST 


This subject has been a very real one since 
the publication of the June issue. An effort 
was made to have the revision completed in 
time so that that issue could be mailed to the 
list as corrected. The effort did not succeed. 
So many of the churches had failed to sup- 
ply us with the required information that 
less than half of the work could be done at 
that time. This writing is two months later 
and the prospects are now bright for a com- 
pletely corrected mailing list before this is- 
sue goes to the readers. The one present 
possibility of not succeeding in this goal lies 








been heard from. 


copy of each issue of the paper—and only 
one copy—is to go into every Defenceless 
Conference and Central Conference home, 
and also to isolated members living separate 
from the parental home. Will you help us 
in correcting any errors in this respect? 
Should two copies of the paper come to your 
address, we would like to be informed so 
that one can be discontinued. Should you 
know of anyone whose name ought to be 
on the mailing list but who does not receive 
this issue, also please advise us. Your help 





in making this final correction will be great-_ 


ly appreciated. 


And now another word relative to thts 
paper going to your address. The Mission 
Board is assuming the responsibility for 
-— printing and sending it to you. It considers 
| this as a part of the task to which it has 
been appointed. It is anxious to keep you 
informed as to the progress of the work on 
the mission field. The Board is hoping that 
you will receive the paper, read its contents 
a and use whatever helpful information that 
2 it may bring. Should you have friends who 
ought to receive it, please send us their names 
and’ addresses. Giving information to the 
home constituency is a part of the task of 
the Mission Board and the Congo Missionary 
Messenger is the avenue ‘through which 
much of the information is given. 


y fee 


LEST WE FORGET—NUMBER TWO 


_ “The March issue contained two appeals 
which were considered important three 
months ago.” So starts a reminder in the 
June issue. It refers to the ‘Pract and-Lit- 

erature Fund” and to the “White Hospital” 
being erected at Mukedi. 


z Possibly the original statements were not 
- read. Also, possibly the reminder in the June 
: issue received only a passing glance. Pos- 
sibly we are too busy trying to recover from 
= the depression to be annoyed or disturbed by 
these appeals. 
if Brother Schnell depended upon the re- 
ceipts for tract work to keep the mission 
press operating printing literature for free 
distribution, and if the white patients for 
whom the hospital is to be built depended 
upon the receipts for that building—there 


in the fact that one lone church has not 


We come to you with one urgent request. 
As the mailing list is now constituted a_ 


men and traders—to whom the doctor’s com- — 


was strong. The roofing has been ordered 


Possibly—well, the fact is that _ 






white hospital. 
Seriously, friends, are we concerned ab 
placing into the hands of the missionaries — 
the instruments with which to do their work? 
Sending twenty or more white men_ and 
women into Central Africa and giving them 32 
just sufficient money to provide their food | Gi 
and clothing, is not equipping them with 
means with which to effectively combat the 3 - 
terrible forces of evil, the dense ignorance and 
the gross superstitions which they meet on — 
every hand. They must have tools with which - or 
to work. 3 
In the mission schools. iS boys and girls” § 
are taught to read. When they leave the “s 
schools with this reading knowledge, they | 4 
have not a page of literature in their posses- _ 
sion except as the missionary produces iG 
What a treasure to these poor Congolese — 
an abundance of good tracts and papers 4 
would be—but they have none. Our appeal 
is that some of you might give special gifts 
so that this important branch of the work of — 
the mission may successfully function. i 


We send missionaries into the heart — 
of Africa. Finally after many years of de- — 
laying we sent a doctor to work with them. — 
The doctor’s primary work is with the na- 
tives but we have asked him to also be re-— 
sponsible for the health of the missionaries. ; 
Also, there are other white men—State-_ 4 











































ing was a great boon. It was soon discovered 
that the white patients, both missionary 
and others, needed a home in which to live 
while receiving the medical care. Mukedi A 
promised to erect the building if the home — 
churches furnished the roof, The need seem- 
ed urgent and the appeal from Conference 


and sent out. The bill needs to be paid. The 
total cost of the roofing and shipping Se 
is less than $400.00. The Board has placed — 
a completed value of $500.00 on the “white — 
hospital.” This is exceedingly low. Is there 
not some reader who has the privilege off 
living in the comforts of the homeland with | 
a doctor or more in every town and hamlet 
and a modern hospital within reach, who | 
is willing to make an investment of $500. 00° 
for the sake of the ones who have been will- 5 
ing to leave the homeland and comforts 
and to es lives in that distant lan & 









"ABYSSINIA 















a a Na doubt Za rele: many readers have been 
_ wondering just how seriously trouble in 
BPA sain ia: might affect the work of the 


ce ... Inland Mission. Both Abyssinia and 







but anything in addition. to that may be 
more or less vague. And, so, someone says, 
“Tell us about Abyssinia.” — 
= The distance between the Northeastern 
extremity of the Belgian Congo and the 
= Southwestern portion of Abyssinia is about 
_ 300 miles. The straight line distance be- 
4 tween the portion of the Belgian Congo in 
which our mission is located is about 1500 
miles southwest of the closest border of 
Abyssinia. However, the shortest usual 
route of travel between the two countries 
| g is possibly twice that distance. Abyssinia 
has its outlet to the outside world toward 
_ the East while the section of Belgian Congo 
: in which our missionaries are has its most 
~ convenient port toward the West. 
_ There are many reasons for fearing that 
g ‘soon after this issue reaches its readers there 
may be serious developments—possibly ac- 
tual war—between Abyssinia and _ Italy. 
~ Since the attitudes taken by England and 
_ France are. not positively in favor of pre- 
serving the independence of the Abyssinian 
~ people, Italy is emboldened into believing 
_ that when once the rainy season is over, it 
= will be able in a speedy and intensive cam- 
- paign to easily conquer this African empire. 
F Should there be a war between the two coun- 
tries and Italy’s ambitions be realized, pos- 
: - sibly the only effect to be felt in the terri- 
3 _ tory of the Congo Inland Mission would be 
_an attitude of resentment towards the white 
ages after once the news came to there 
that: another section of their land had been 
ruthlessly taken from their fellow Africans. 
This is stating | a possibility. 


ng f 
aa ie 
_ sinians might outmaneuver their Italian en- 


my and be victorious. In that event, na- 
ives in other sections of Africa might rise 
against their white masters. No doubt Kenya 
nd Tanganyika would be quite ready to 
4] ise up against their British rulers and such 
an uprising might spread to other sections 
Bor: the Continent. However, this is only 
ting a possibility. So far as the present 
Egan are, Abyssinia is to be overrun 
- the Italian armies, a protectorate is to 
established by the Italian Government 
last truly independent African 



















_ the Belgian Congo are in Africa, we know, 


There is also the possibility that the Abys- 





Country will have passed under the rule of <e 
Europeans. 


will be so long in getting to them, that a 
war may be started and ended before they 
would have any knowledge of its existence. 
The probability is that, with European rulers — 
unwilling to have the natives informed of 
events such as the Abyssinian affair, the 
natives in the Congo Inland Mission terri- 
tory will never learn of the deplorable affair 
except as it will filter through to them 
through the missionaries,—and it can be 
expected that these will not be aggressive 
in giving out the information. 

An exceedingly interesting and instruc-_ 
tive pamphlet entitled, ‘Ethiopia — Still 
Proud and Free,” by Rev. Emory Ross, has 
recently come to the Editor’s desk. An ef- 
fort is being made to secure permission to 
publish this in its entirety in the Messenger. 
Should such permission be secured, 
article will replace some of the other mate- 
rial that has been selected so that all read- 
ers may receive profit from reading it. Mr. 
Ross is unusually well qualified to present 
the case of any section of Africa, and has very 


_ably stated the Abyssinian situation. 


PRAY FOR ETHIOPIA 


Many of our readers will recall that two 
years ago a special movement was inaug- 
urated to reach the great untouched area 
of southern Abyssinia, this effort being pro- 
moted by two experienced Africa mission- 
aries, Dre * d homas..-A.-- Lambie. and: Rev, 


George W. Rhoad, who organized the Abys- 


sinian Frontiers Mission to work in affiliation 
with the Sudan Interior Mission. 

These two pioneer leaders together with 
a company of new workers. have spent some 
busy months in prospecting and laying the 
foundations for effective evangelistic effort. 
Despite primitive conditions, hardships and 
numerous difficulties, much progress and 
encouragement have cheered their hearts. 
But the adversary is not permitting this new 
venture to develop without protest and op- 
position. News reached us several months © 
ago that opposition had become so acute as 
to threaten the very existence of the mis- 
sion, but prayer was made unto God by 
many earnest believers, and it is thankfully 
recorded that no government order for the 
expulsion of missionaries has as yet been 
issued. But the situation is still critical and 
continued supplication is urgently desired 


, Our missionaries will be so far 
removed from the scene of action and news 





this 








. that God may indeed frustrate the machina- 
tions of evil minds, whether in the purely 


human administration or in the courts of 
the prince of the power of the air. 


Shadow and Sunshine 


From a circular letter just to hand we 
quote the following: “Just now we are be- 
ing tested in our Abyssinian work. We are 
quite sure that our Captain wanted us to 
enter that field, and we know that our lead- 
ers are setting up their banners in the name 
of the Lord. They have been compelled to 
give up one station, and directions were 
virtually to abandon all, but they are still 
holding on. The crisis was provoked by the 
action of Roman Catholic priests. We can- 
not give the details, but we do ask most earn- 
est prayers that our missionaries may be 
enabled to hold fast. In the meantime let- 
ters received from the workers there indicate 
their faith and hopefulness. They have been 
sorely tried. They have learned some very 
valuable lessons. It has been clearly demon- 
strated that so far as officialdom is concern- 
ed they are not desirous of the gospel mes- 
sage. They are keen to have medical work 
done in their midst. The common people, 
however, would hear the missionaries glad- 
ly. We believe God planted our banners in 
Ethiopia, and we believe we shall see the 
day when ‘Ethiopia shall suddenly stretch 
out her hands to God.’ You may help us by 
your ‘prayers. For the “time being we. are 
unable to send new workers to Abyssinia 
until we succeed in getting sites at which 
they can be received. However, it is pos- 
sible for us to hold on at the capital, and 
our workers are very desirous of receiving 
the means with which to establish a union 
gospel press and a book store there. Here 
is a very wonderful opportunity for some 
steward of the Lord to make this whole 
thing possible. 


“In a letter from Mr. Playfair, our Niger- 
ian field director, he gives very cheering 
news concerning the work at our new sta- 
tion Kagoro. These people are among the 
wildest and most debased of all the tribes. 
For years the government refused us per- 
mission to enter their territory for fear of 
violence. These men were notorious head- 
hunters. We visited them, in 1914, but not 
until a year ago were we enabled to gain a 
foothold. It seems wonderful that in such a 
short time so great a change has been 
wrought. Mr. Playfair says the work at 
Kagoro continues with much blessing, with 
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new converts every eee Ttrrs-a sight worth- 
while to see the young men and boys who | 
have been converted from one of the most 
hopelessly drunken tribes in Nigeria.”—Sel. 


HOW MUCH? 


-——-. 





How much are you thankful? 

I’m thankful a penny, 
I it not give more, if I have to give any; 
They’re all the time begging for folks ’ cross 


the sea, 

Where I never have been, and I don't want 
to be! 

They gave me this box, and I must put in 
some, 


But Ill keep all the rest for the atlearhes 
at: home!” 


How much are you thankful? po 
I’m thankful a dime; 
I think that’s good enough to give all at one 
time; 
It’s a good cause, of course, and the need’s 
very great, 


But I’ve other expenses that simply can’t 


wait; 

I must have new ribbons and gloves, that 
is».clear: 

I guess that the heathen can wait one more 
year! 


How much are you thankful? 


I’m thankful a dollar; 

‘Twould be more, but I’m only a mission 
scholar; 

It was hard saving this, from the little I had, 

But nothing I’ve done ever made me so glad; 

For I know that the Bible means blessing 
to- me, 

And I want to help send it far over the sea. 


How much are you thankful? 


I’m thankful a prayer; 
I didn’t have money to send over there, 
But I’ve asked every day that the news might 
be sent 
With teachers and preachers to tell what 
it meant; 
And I know I was heard by the Father above, 
ioe grants what we ask for in faith and in 
ove. . 


How much are you thankful? 


I’m thankful a life; 

I’ve heard about lands full of sorrow and 
strife, 

Of minds deep in darkness, of hearts full 

of woe— ; 

And I’ve heard the command of my hoe a 

who says “Go!” . 

For His goodness and mercy and promise 
divine, 

A life is small payment! O Master, take mine! ‘a 


—Lutheran Woman’s Work. © 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING EVAN- 
GELISTIC DEPARTMENT OF C.I.M. 


Mukedi Conference December 1933 
Introductional Policy 


We, the Congo Inland Mission, adopting 
the action of the Kinshasa Conference on 
the Native church, believe that the work of 
the Mission should more and more be di- 
rected to the establishment of a truly spir- 
itual Native church. To establish this we 
feel that our thinking and planning should 
be deliberately church-centric rather than 
Mission-centric. We urge that every effort 
should be directed to the creation of a church 
that is spiritually independent and in the 
fullest sense self-supporting. 


Organization of Native church 


It shall consist of central congregations: 
deeply rooted in God through Jesus Christ, 


as an integral part of the church universal, 
capable under the guidance of the Holy Spir- 
it, bearing its own fruit in its day and gen- 
erations. 

We recognize the following as positions 
for leaders in the native church:— 

Teachers,—Including outstation 
and preaching. 


Overseers,—Those having charge of a 


group of outstation teachers. 


Evangelists,—Itinerating preaching. 

Deacons,—Dealing with new converts, 
backsliders and the churchmembership in 
general. 

Asst. Pastors,—Preaching, pastoral visita- 
tion, he may be authorized by the pastor to 
officiate in administering communion, bap- 
tism and officiate in marriage ceremonies. 

Pastor,—General oversight of the congre- 
gation with authority to officiate in all church 
services and ceremonies. 

Special consecration services shall be held 


for teachers, overseers and evangelists. 


The deacons, assistant pastors and pastors 
shall be ordained to their positions. 

The congregation shall also annually elect 
a secretary and treasurer who shall have 
charge respectively of the duties generally 


pertaining to those offiices. 


Where there is a new congregation, or the 


- congregation is small, it shall be the privi- 
lege of the missionary in charge, to form, an 





teaching 


advisory council from among outstanding 
Christians. 

Women should be increasingly encour- 
aged in work for which they are especially 
fitted, such as day-school and Sunday school 
teaching, visitation work, mother’s meetings 
and health workers. 


Rules Governing Churchmembership 


Before being admitted into churchmem- 
bership, there must be evidence of. genuine 
conversion, the catechism to be finished, 
except in exceptional cases, to be examined 
by the Station Committee and church offi- 
cers before being baptized or taken into 
churchmembership. 

Decision of the Home Board on Baptism 
to be a rule of the Mission: “We believe the 
Bible teaches but one water baptism upon 
confession of faith in Jesus Christ, regard- 
less of what the mode might have been.” 

That those who are candidates for Bap- 
tism, having committed adultery, be put on 
probation for a period of one year after 
their confession, this depending largely on 
the confession made. 

That no outstation pupil shall be baptized 
without the consent of at least two members 
of the Station Committee and the native 
teachers of said outstation. 

That no one shall be received into Church 
Fellowship until baptized upon confession 
Of faith: (not. as-intants ): 

That boys and girls engaged to non-Chris- 
tians should not be baptized until the unbe- 
liever becomes a Christian, or until after the 
marriage. (1933). 

Conduct: 

a. Forbidden to use all strong drinks. 

b. Forbidden to use tobacco in all forms. 

c. No person should be allowed to pray 
who is known to be living in sin, unless he 
is calling upon the Lord for mercy in behalf 
of his sins. 

d. At all times respect and obey the rules 
of the church. 

e. Be required to attend all church services. 

f. No Christian should be allowed to marry 
an ungodly companion, and all who have 
previously married ungodly companions 
should make strong efforts to win them to 
Christ. 

g. All churchmembers marrying ungodly 
companions must be forbidden and the an- 
















body, and said party carefully dealt. with. 
h. A churchmember who is found to have 


- committed adultery be dismissed from church- 


membership until confession is made and 
wrongs made right, the discipline to be de- 
cided by the Station Committee and the 
church officers. 

i. The native Christians should not be 
allowed to be separated from their wives 
because of childbirth, as according to native 
customs, but they must be together as hus- 
band and wife. 

j. We recognize tithing as the minimum 
of Christian giving. 


Rules Governing Bible Training Classes 


That the preparatory curriculum found . 


in the minutes of March 5, 1923 be continued. 

That we retain the old rules for qualifica- 
tions for entering the Bible Training Class- 
es at the two older stations, except that 7th 


& 8th grade students be permitted to start 


their Bible course. 

That the qualifications for entering the 
Bible Training Classes on newer stations 
be: that the candidate must have finished 
the third grade in the day-school and have 
one year of Christian experience. © 

That the period of training be nee 
from two to three years. 

That the following constitute the curri- 
culum of the Bible Training Classes: Syn- 
thesis, Church History, Methods in Teaching, 
Biblical Introduction, Harmony of the Gos- 


pels, Bible Doctrine, Music, Chapter Sum- 


mary, Personal Work, Pastoral Theology, 
Old Testament Types, and Homiletics. 


That all teachers must pass in all sub- 
jects of the curriculum before they can 
graduate and are expected to obey those in 
charge of them while in training. 


That the translations by Mr. Kensinger 
be accepted for use in the Bible Training 
Classes. 

It is our firm conviction that the training 
of native Christians, to become leaders in 
the work of evangelizing the villages is of 
supreme importance. Since this is true we 
believe that for the present this training 
should be done on the individual stations. 


That. there bea SPECIAL CLASS at each 
station where teachers and evangelists will 


be given Bible instruction, also lessons as 
to the methods of work in carpentry and_ 


hygiene. 


nouncement omade pete ics Sante nak 


inspire the teacher and pupils to greater ef- 


quired disposition for a particular purpose). 


Aint: a3 . Setern: , FS : 
The aim of in outstation work shall 
threefold: igs sg . 






















































through the preaching. of the Word, singing 
of Gospel hymns and catechetical teachin a 
It shall be an avenue for making Christ an 1 
His Word of salvation known to those of 
the villages that are not in easy reach of the 
station services. It is hoped that. through 
the evangelistic effort many may find Him 
and accept Him-as their Saviour. on 
2. In the second place this work shall fea 
educational. The simple rudiments of read-_ 
ing, writing and arithmetic shall be taught in 4 
the day-school. This will fit the pupils to — 
themselves read the Word of God and to 
better know its messages. = 
3. Another great purpose for the outsta- 
tions is the task of discovering in the vile 
lages those who have the larger leadership — 
possibilities. These shall be brought to the © 
main station and trained to become lead- — 
ers in the evangelization of their people and — 
in building up the native Christian church. 
Supervision: 
The outstation teachers should be visited 
at least twice a year. nee 
The purpose of these visits should be to 


a 


forts. Criticism should be given in a sym-_ 


pathetic and helpful manner. The vis 

should be ce spiritually helpful and up-— 

lifting. : 
The supervision shall consist pak 

. Testing the pupils; 

as to baptism 

schoolwork 

catechism LJ 

d. as to their aptitude (a natural or ac-— 


Bebo e 


2. Seeing that the teachers:— ae 
a. respect the state etiquette > a 
b. have sufficient plantations oe 
c. have a dwelling house and a chapel ; 
that is properly equipped. 5% 
The school and vacation months should 
correspond to those on the main station. If 
a teacher takes a vacation during the school 
term he will be subject to SES oe. 
Supplies: et 3° 
That a supply of the ae cee be giver 
the head teachers for distribution in t ( 
district in the outstations: ¥ 
First and Second Readers. 
Gospels and Acts, for reading and 
Parables. BAN pe 









wet 


each candidate must be informed of the na- 


at the auto road from Fshileapa to Ma: 

li on the east side of the Kasai, and the 

_ Tshikapa river on the west side of the Kasai 

be the boundary line for stationing teachers 

= d for itinerating work between Kalamba 

and ‘Charlesville; >. 

_ That the Luange river be the boundary 

: an between Mukedi and Nyanga stations for 

_ stationing teachers and ee te itin- 
erating boundaries. 


Reports of outstations: 


e.< That we adopt a form for an annual re- 
port on outstations to be given at the end of 


the third term, that is at the close of the. 


pve, and that we give reports at the end 


of the other two terms, but the kind of re- 
. port to be left up to the individual making 


= That we ease the following items as the 
components of the “annual Outstation re- 
_ ports:” Date, Sunday Attendance, Offerings, 
No. of baptized Christians, No. of converts, 
No. of converts during the year, Average 
School attendance, Subjects taught, No. in 
_ Primary classes, No. in readers, No. in Bi- 
ble reading, No. promoted to higher classes. 
_ Overseers: 
That the overseers ani be placed in a 
E satlage where there is a teacher and shall be 
responsible for all his villages including the 
one in which he lives. This suggestion should 
be carried out by student teachers, until 
they can be replaced by teachers. _ 


Zs Outstation Teachers and Evangelists 


as for ‘Acceptance: 


ee That he be a member of the church and. 


Te an assurance that he is called of God, 
also showing that he ee a passion for lost 
a . 

_ Showing a gift for ci hachink or teaching. 

eT hat evangelists or teachers coming from 
eS missions must bring with them a let- 
ter of recommendation from their mission 
showing their fitness for the work, and after 
I BD scaevied wee must remain at the main 


¥ 


ture of these requirements. ‘a 
They must always be willing to do Suen 
work as the one in charge feels wise to give 


_ them. 


They must be punctual in attending every 
service and every class. 

All misconduct among the teachers, known 
by some of its members and those members 
knowing refuse to reveal the same to the 
one in charge, they themselves will be rig- 
idly disciplined and a portion of the disci- 
pline will be held against their diploma. 
Stationing teachers: 

The placing of teachers should be in charge 
of the Station Committee and the native 


‘leaders. 


That teachers shall be sent out perma- 
nently, only after graduation from the Teach- 
ers’ Training Class, and periodically or tem- 
porarily while in training, but only after the 
first year. 

That no teacher be sent out permanently 
after graduation until married. 

That stations be authorized to have stu- 
dent teachers and eee helpers accord- 
ing to their needs. 


Rules for Teachers: 


Teachers and Evangelists are forbidden 
to spend their time at trading or anything 
else which will take their time away from 
their work; also forbidden to have anything 
to do with witchcraft or evil medicines. 

That all teachers that are in the villages 
will be expected to have a field of certain 


dimensions given by the missionary in charge.: 


Native teachers and evangelists are not 


-allowed to have regular servants, except on 


the following conditions, one point being 
that of taking care of a small child, the other 
to be left to the judgment of the mission- 
ary in charge. 

That no teachers be given debts for mar- 
triage palavers from Mission funds. 

That the teachers pay their own taxes. 

That the teachers be informed to make 
fields in order to be prepared for the time 
when their wages will be cut. 


Discipline of teachers: 


That any native teacher or evangelist 
known to have been away from his village 
without permission of missionary in charge 


of district, should be disciplined accordingly. 


That any teacher known to have been smok- 
ing, or drinking palm wine, or any other 
strong drink, be fined to the extent of one 
month’s wages and upon refusal to discon- 





tinue the practice, they must be removed 
from the teachers’ staff. 


That in cases of adultery, the following 
be put into force: 


A. Dismissal from fellowship. 
B. Dismissal from the calling as a teacher. 


C. That in the case of an unmarried teach- 
er he may be reinstated into fellowship only 
after at least one year of close probation as 
follows: 


a. Work .as woodboy, watercarrier, in 
fields, caring for goats, in the garden, etc. 


b. Public confession before the church 
assembly. 


c. That having successfully passed the first 
year probation, a second year of probation 
in school as agreed upon by the committee 
be necessary before being reinstated into his 
calling as teacher. 


D. That in the case of a married teacher 
the probation be two years at least before 
reinstating into fellowship, these two years 
to be occupied with manual labor ‘such as 
woodboy, work in the fields, in the Bate 
caring for goats, etc. 


For all teachers disciplined by the mis- 
sionary in charge, the charge should be a 
written explanation, and no other missionary 
has a right to reinstate him without the con- 
sent of the one who disciplined him; if the 
one who wishes to reinstate the one disci- 
plined, thinking the discipline is unfair, he 
must refer it to the Field Committee who 
shall have the power to settle the matter. 


Conferences and Conventions 


That a district teachers’ convention be 
held for a few days every four months, at 
each of the main stations. 


That the native and Missionary Conference 
meet jointly. 

That we have a women’s session at the 
native conference. | 

That we have a delegation from each 
station, including pastors, deacons, and five 
others to sit as delegates in the native Con- 
ference. 


That those who have charge of the Evan- 
gelistic department on the different stations, 
with the help of the native leaders, present 
their subjects for discussion during the na- 


tive conference, to the chairman of the 
Evangelistic Committee. 
That the natives have a midyear confer- 


ence of 4 representatives from each station. 
Conference to be held in August. 


. erance of the work, and all others shall be 





General Unceghed Rules sa 







































That call four stations shall follow hea 
same rules. The Missionaries shall coi a 
such rules which are practical for the fart 


omitted. 4 
That a Converts’ instruction class be start- 
ed at each station and special attention be 
paid to them by some capable person. 
That a Catechumens’ class- be held on 
each station. 
That no missionary be allowed to perform 
a marriage ceremony unless both contracting 
parties are Christians. 7 
That all native teachers intending to get — 
married bring their intended to the mission. 
That great discretion should be used by — 
missionaries when on the road or on the sta- 
tion, in giving gifts to natives connected 
with the mission. 
That we observe the first Wednesday of 
every month on all stations as a day of prayer 
for Natives and Missionaries. 
That the native church be encouraged to 
support their own teachers. 
That we adopt the record card system for 
the Evangelistic Department. 
That we use same kind of marriage certifi- 
cates as the A. P. C. M., also same Baptismal 
certificates. 
That we encourage the Evangelistic party — 
idea suggested by the native church, for © 
the outstation work. 
That we accept the action of the native 
church to refuse any marriage engagement 
between parties concerned before the con- 
tracting parties be of proper age and have 
sufficient dowry on hand. 


m- 
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That the price of the Lumu Lua Bena ~ 
Kasai to our native subscribers shall be the _ 
same as the A. P. C. M. mailing price ‘of 
same, and that the loss be stood by the va- 
tious Evangelistic Departments. 


That when a married Christian man has _ 
the misfortune of having his wife lured — 
away by another man, the missionaries and 
leaders in charge shall make every effort to — 
reunite said couple, but shall they fail, the a 
matter shall be referred to the Conference. — 


That in villages where Catholics wish to _ 
come in, school boys can be sent to the a- 
bove villages providing they are willing to do a 
the above work without pay, but should — 
they require pay, only a few should be sent © 
till they can be replaced by teachers. i 

That the maximum pay for Leaders, Dea- _ 
cons, and Assistant Pastors be 30.00 francs — 







per month, for teachers and overseers be 
25.00 francs per month, both cases rations 
to be discontinued. 

That the native leaders’ houses be built 
_ by the Mission. 
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PAULA MUHONGO 


V. J. Sprunger. 


Muhongo came to the mission at Mukedi 
in 1924 among the first who came; he ad- 
mits that he came just to be with white 
people and for material gain, but when he 
was here a while and heard the Word and 
saw the grace of God he was led to accept 
Christ. While he was in school he worked 
as house boy, medicine boy for several years; 
he was responsible for the medicine while 
there were no white people at the mission 
station at Mukedi for several months while 
Mosers were at home on furlough. After 
he finished school he continued his work 
as medicine boy and jack of all trades. A- 
bout a year later he was put on the boys’ 
work. 

Muhongo was known as such for only a 

short time after he came to the mission, later 
he was called Kapululu. In 1928 he went to 
one of his former villages to be circumcized 
~ and came back with a new name, Ngolo which 
: means Strength. When he became convert- 
__ed he was called Paula, and after his first 
- baby was born he became Sh’a Leta, or fath- 
er of Leta, the name of his little son. 

Muhongo’s mother was sold as a slave 
when she was not quite grown, to pay a fine 
because one of her elders had, in anger, 
burned the house in which the boys who 
were circumcized were living in the high 
grass. She was taken a long journey to the 
Batshoke and kept there a number of years. 
She was married there but when her chance 

- came she ran away and returned to her own 
- people at Luvuji. Some one of her relatives 
needed some wealth and sold her a second 
_ time, but to some one in a village only about 
, a day’s journey away. There she was mar- 
_ ried to a man of her own tribe and had two 
i children, Muhongo and his sister Kebele. 
- One of the state officials declared Muhon- 
- go’s mother free. 
When Muhongo was about seven or eight 
_ years old his elders had a big gambling 
palaver to settle and nothing with which to 
B P2y: He heard them plotting to sell him. 
_ He thought “my mother has been sold as a 
_ slave twice and I am to be a slave, no, I'll 
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run away.” During the night he got up, put 
on his loin cloth and tightened his belt, took 
his knife, put it in his belt and was off for 
Luviji where his mother’s people live. His 
mother quarreled with his father about the 
child being sold as a slave, though the 
father too was opposed to selling him, and 
left her husband, never seeing him after that. 
When he died she did not hear of it for a 
number of months. 

Muhongo tells that his father was very 
fond of him, and he seems to regret that he 
was only a child when he died and did not do 
anything to help him’ in his illness. Muhon- 
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go’s father had four wives, but only one at. 


a time. The first one had four children and 
died, then he married again, the second wife 
had eight children and died, the third had 
three and died. Muhongo’s mother was the 
fourth wife and had two children making 
a family of 17 children. Muhongo says some 
of his half brothers had a beard when he 
was very small. (A guess at their age). 

Muhongo did not stay with his mother at 
Luvuji long, for one of her brothers at Mu- 
kedi wanted him, and he, according to Ba- 
pende custom, came to live with his elder 
whom he would eventually inherit. This man 
was a murderer and a witch doctor. One day 
he and his friend were going to Luozo and 
met a man from there in the path. They 
greeted him after they had met him, he 
rather gruffly remarked that they might 
have greeted him when they met and not 
greet his back. The two men said, “why shall 
any meat pass by us.” They shot him in the 
back, buried him) away from the path under 
some leaves and went on their errand. When 
they returned they picked him up and went 
to the village for their feast. Muhongo says 
when he lived with his elder he never saw 
any human flesh at his hearth for the state 
officials were in the district. 

Kimasa, Muhongo’s wife was born in a 
village east of here. (Luozo). ‘She is the 
only daughter, had five brothers. She was 
the wife of several men, and was taken by 
one of the big chiefs in the south, another 
village known as Luozo, Rice. This chief, 
who is the biggest man I have ever seen, 
has a custom of locking all his wives in his 
fence then beating them to his heart’s con- 
tent. They must do plenty of work, but he 
never gives them meat to eat, though he 
kills a goat or chickens for his dogs every 
day. If his meat starts to spoil he will burn 
it to please his elders who are dead. He 
beat Kimasa once too often and she got out of 









ee -away, but during the night she dreamed that 
some one told her to confess her sins and 
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mission; 
of the girl’s dresses, and when she knew 
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his fence during the night and came to the 


mission. She has-had a good record on the 
soon after she came she stole one 


that the theft was known thought of running 


accept Christ. She acted on the advice of her 
dream and her faith is an inspiration to us. 
She is thankful to be the mother of two 
little boys. Kimasa is one of the supervisors 
of the women’s work, it is encouragement to 
us to hear her advise the women regarding 
their family life. Kimasa is certainly a trophy 


_of grace. 


COPIED FROM LETTER OF ENNS 
FAMILY TO TOEWS FAMILY 
DATED APRIL 28 


“T recently made a fairly thorough sur- 
vey of our work in this territory. I visited 
a little more than forty villages and spoke, 
that is preached, to 7000 people, and inter- 
viewed probably not less than 2000 Chris- 
tians, backsliders and such as inquirers. I 
spent about six weeks at that. The spirit of 


indifference that we have at home is also 
here. 


Again many are serious in their con- 
fession and try to follow their Master. Christ 
shows us in Matthew 13 that both will grow 
unto harvest. It is up to us to be faithful, 
the increase comes from God. In practically 
all of these villages we have teachers and 
evangelists. Experiences are varied and of- 
ten interesting on such a trip. 

At one village I looked after the School 
and converts in the afternoon, and in the 
evening we had services with the people 
of the village. Before we started with the 
service there was a terrible noise. A man 
from another village had stolen a wife of a 
man in this village. The messenger of the 
village had caught them on the road but the 
man had fled. He brought the woman back 
and the noise was for the woman’s benefit. 
The voice of one man was heard above that 
of all the rest in giving the woman advice. 
I heard terrible beating but they said it was 
just threat, beating on the house and on the 
ground. We had not finished the service be- 
fore the teacher from.the next village came, 
from the village which we had expected to 
visit early the next morning. I thought he 
had come to greet us but he said he had not 
come for that purpose. His father had died— 
really not his father but his uncle who took 


the father’s place after that one’s death. 
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so this was on the second day. “Hei 
planned to walk all night in the hope « 
getting there before the burial. This, howeve 
would interfere with my plans and it was — 
not easy to change them. He then decided | 
to stay until IT had finished at his village. 
That morning after I was through at his” ; 
village, talking to him and his wife I told © 
them to find their stay and strength in God 
among the many trials. Then he told me 4 
that there he found his strength and that | 
he found the strength to stay until I was : 
through with his village by reading what 
Jesus said to the one who wanted to go ee 
bury his father, “Follow me, and let the e: 
dead bury the dead.” Christ put His cause | 
before that of burying relatives, and the — 
teacher understood what Christ meant. — 
Would we not have more missionaries, more — 
money to carry on the work and a greater _ 
devotion to the Lord’s work wherever we 
are if we understood Christ better?” 

























































AN INTERESTING EXPERIENCE 


Miss Teas Birky Heo 

The day set for going into the district tog . 
visit the villages north of Mukedi had ar-— 
rived. The loads were assigned to the car- 
riers, and we were off. True there had been 7 
a noisy argument about who were to have — 
the privilege of carrying the hammock, Be 
there was a relay of carriers, and while in ~ 
the north, where they were cheap, they. hoped — 
to buy big gourds for carrying water. 

We stopped at a big village about three 
hour’s walk from Mukedi; we wanted to see © 
the chief but no one seemed to want to tell — 
us where he was. Finally some one said he © 
was out getting palm wine. One of the © 
natives remarked that chiefs do not as a 
rule get their own palm wine, and the crowd ~ 
laughed because the answer was a lie. We — 
went to hunt the chief and found him, sit- | 
ting in a big circle of men who were trying — 
to decide who had caused the death of sas 
prominent man who had died in that village 
a few months before. It was an opportunity _ 
for a message and the native Christian lost 
no time in taking advantage of it. a5 : 

After a big day’s walk we camped i 
small village. We did not see the chief. 1 


phant. The next morning we ‘had tra 
only about twenty minutes when we 
on the camp of a _herd of cee 









eieels siete aa thee monsters of the 
forest had just passed. I remarked that I 
3 should like to meet one, but the natives as- 
‘ sured me that if we did, they would leave 
me alone while they ran for safety. | 


, One of the carriers stumbled that day and 
almost dropped his load. He scraped his leg 
and got an ugly ragged little wound. When 
we were with the other carriers in the next 
__village we opened one of the trunks and got 
some first aid supplies to dress the wound. 
The carrier was a plucky little fellow and 
insisted on carrying his own load. He said 
he did not need help. 

That evening in camp we had had an a- 
bundance of food, and every one was feel- 
ing good. I was in the house writing and 
noticed that the carriers were all listening 
to one of the carriers who was telling a 
sort of fairy story. He continued for two 
hours. I went out to listen a while. He seem- 

~ed to be making it up as he went. The fairies 

were playing jokes on some of the carriers, 
and doing nice things for others according 
* to their peculiar traits of character.. After I 
retired the story stopped. I asked the next 
- morning if the story was finished, but they 
told me that it would be continued in the 
evening after dark. When we called for the 
rest of the story, the story teller said he 
had sore throat, and we never heard the 
rest. of it. 
--‘ The following day we did not travel far 
and camped at noon. 
reported that there was a very sick woman 
at the other end of the village. I went to 
see her. She was not well and was mourn- 
ing: for her baby that had died a few days 
before. She showed me where they had 
buried it, in the house near the hearth. The 
- Bapende tribe’ believe in transmigration to 
a certain extent, and all little children are 
buried in the house so that they will be 
born again in that family . I spent the 
rest of that day translating songs into the 
“native language. 
“What a hot day” remarked Lukodi, 
“Yes, and there is no water, we have not 
crossed a river today, my throat hurts, it is 
eo dry.” ; 
_ _Lukodi asked, “Is there any ae left from 
5. feat night.” 
ae No,” answered Matadi, 
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“Nvula stole i 


One of the natives. 
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eat. 
The day was very hot, 
seemed hotter than usual. 


even the sand 


The more tired the men, the louder the song. 


The sun was beginning to get smaller, as 


the natives say. It was time to camp, we 
were in a small village where there was no 
house built for white travelers, but it had 


been a hard day so that we did not want to © 


go farther. There was only one house avail- 
able and that was a goat house. I objected 
to it, but there was no choice in the matter, 
and some of the natives consoled me by 
saying that in the morning I would not mind 


the stench, for I would be accustomed to cs 
it. I found that there were many little crea- — 


tures in the house, I was by no means alone. 
Our journey the next day took us through 


forest. What a pleasant contrast to the long 


monotonous plains with the high waving 
grass. It was restful to travel in the shade 
of the grand tall trees and to hear the birds 
singing. I opened my New Testament and 
read, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard nor 


hath entered into the heart of man, what God _ 2 | 


hath prepared for His own.” O. to be able 
to give that message to the crowds that had 
gathered in the villages through which we 
had. traveled. 

There were big crowds in every village 
eager to hear the Gospel, in song and ser- 
mon, in their own language. 
crowds of men and women who had never 
thought in terms of the Gospel. To their 
way of thinking it was out of the question 
for God to give His only begotten Son to 
redeem man. Many of the chiefs of the vil- 
lages asked for Christian men and their 
families to come to live in their villages, to 
teach them. Oh! for a hundred lives to live 
training men and women, and _ preparing 
them to lead their own people to Christ, the 
Lamb of God slain from the foundation of 
the world. 


“For the benefit of Alpine tourists after a 
long climb, the Italian Government has 
placed a novel rest house high in the moun- 
tains. Formerly the house was a railroad car, 
but it has been placed on concrete posts to 


make it easily visible and to keep it free from — 


snow. The shelter is reached by a long, steep 


flight of stairs and is a great help to mountain, ; 


climbers.” 


NATIEOTE “That. man never sees SE caeet ome 


One or two of © 
the men had blisters on their feet and were _ 
limping. They were singing their complaint, — 
according to their custom in a minor key. | 


There were 














































THE SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE 
AT CHARLESVILLE 


(The following was written on a Sunday 
afternoon in November, 1928. 
been unearthed and the Editor hopes that 


i has 2st 


his thoughts and impressions as written at 
that time will make instructive reading to- 
day. Nearly seven years hdve passed since 
that most interesting visit. Mr. Bixel has 
gone to his reward, Mrs. Bixel would gladly 
return to that place of labor if circumstances 
permitted and the Suttons have left Charles- 
ville and are carrying on at another mission 
station. There has been an entire change 
in missionaries but the same native Chris- 
tian leaders are still there serving faithfully 
in the large work into which Charlesville 
has grown.) 


I am writing this on the afternoon of my 
first Sunday at any of the C. I. M. mission 
stations. It is my sixth day on the field and 
the sixth day of revelations relative to both 
work and people. Yesterday I was asked 
by the missionaries to give a short talk in 
the morning service. The talk was a little 
longer than either I or the missionaries ex- 
pected so there was no further sermon in 
the service. ‘Hére is a description as it is a 
part of my memory. 


The first bell rang at nine thirty o’clock, 
at which time the missionaries met in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Bixel for a short 
service of prayer. When we went to the 
church, Mr. Sutton blew his signal whistle 
and the second bell was rung. People were 
gathering rapidly. The station boys and girls 
were already inside and others came in a 
steady stream from the nearby villages. We 
found our places on the platform, and waited 
while the ushers seated the crowd. Seats that 
seemed to be full were made to furnish room 
for additional folks. When the place was 
apparently full Mrs. Bixel led in the singing 
of the opening hymn, ‘All Hail The Power 
of Jesus’ Name.” Only two books were in 
evidence, the one on the small folding organ 
and the one in the hands of the song lead- 
er. This hymn was followed by another and 
then Mr. Bixel led in the reading of scrip- 
ture and prayer. Following this a group of 
fourteen men sang as a male chorus, “On 
the Rock of Ages,” very effectively under 
the direction of Mrs. Bixel. Two of the 
older boys then received the church offering 
after which Mr. Bixel had the native elder 
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lead in an offertory prayer. 

interpreted by Mr. Bixel, followed. 
When the attendance was counted it was 


learned that it totaled 747 folks. It was quite 


inconceivable that there were that many 


people crowded into the church and in spite 


of the discomfort of the sitting there was 


such splendid order and conduct. There was 
no whispering. A few of the many babies 
cried and were hastily taken outside. In 
conduct this congregation was a model af- 
ter which many American congregations 
could well pattern.- The school girls were 
there in their clean white dresses and head- 
dresses. The boys were clean although 
there was less uniformity in dress. All the 
workmen were there, the majority in Sunday 
clothes. Most of the women were fully dress- 
ed with the beautiful bright native head- 
dresses. There was the chief Djoko Punda 
in his stately garb. Women from the villages 
who seldom came to the church, a good 
many of the older children from the villages 
and some of the smaller children came with 
rather scant clothing; and of course there 
were many of the smaller village children 
with no clothing on whatever. But they 
were present and listened attentively to the 
miessage as it was being interpreted. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
morning message: 

“Am very happy to be in your service 
this morning. I am, however, sorry that I 
am not able to speak to you in your own 
language. I am also sorry that many of 
your children run away when’I come near 
then and that your babies cry when I come 
too close. I wish I might be able to talk 
freely with you. 

“In the first place I bring greetings to 
you from the many Christians in the home 
land who are interested in the missionaries 
and in you and who send their money here 
to help carry-on the work. They think of 
you much and have sent me to visit you and 
then return home and tell them about you. 
I bring most hearty greetings from them. 


“Then, without wanting to make you 
vain, | want to commend you on your fine 
service and on your fine personal appear- 
ance and your manner of conduct. I want 


to express appreciation of the manner in 


which your church leaders concern them- 
selves in the welfare of the work of the 


church. They are anxious that there be a. 


training school to help prepare more teach- 
ers for the villages. They wish there might 


be a doctor and a hospital to help care for 
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_ the sick people. You are to be congratulated 
on having these men to look after your spir- 


itual interests.” | 

Then Mr. Bixel read Acts 1:1-9 and the 
following comments were made by me and 
interpreted by him: “How many of you are 
glad when the bell rings telling you it is 
time to go to work? How many are more 
glad when the bell rings telling you it is 
time to quit work? Is it not true that some- 
times many of us are more anxious for pay 
day to come than we are for the work days 
that make pay day possible? 

“When Jesus was ready to leave the earth 
and go to be with His father, He had only 
a. small group of Christians, less than are 
in this service today. Before He left they 
wanted to know if now they would have their 
“pay-day’—if He was going to give them 
their rewards for being His disciples. His re- 
ply was almost a rebuke when He told them 
He did not know at all about the reward 
day but he had two things to ask of them; 
In the first place He wanted them: to wait 
“until they were endued with power’— to 
so fully learn of Him that they could per- 
fectly represent Him on earth, and that then 
He expected them to go out to other people 
and make disciples of them. Just as in that 
day, Jesus expects the Christians of Djoko 
Punda to grow to where they will truly 
represent Him in their lives and, then, go 
out and be messengers for Him in the tribes 
roundabout. Especially should the school 
boys and girls do their utmost to become 
efficient teachers so that the mission can 
use them. 


“When I return to my home land I will 
tell the Christian people there about you 
and your work and will do all I can to help 
you make the work of the mission a larger 
blessing to the people of the other villages.” 


Following the closing prayer, I took two 


' pictures of the audience inside the building 


and another one of the entire congregation 
gathered on the outside. 


The Bible mentions more than 250 plants, 
flowers and shrubs in the Old Testament a- 
lone, and botanists of today admit that the 
Bible is botanically flawless. Plutarch, Plato 
and Aristotle, who were great men in their 
day, wrote on the subject of botany, but their 
works are today but curios of botanical er- 
rors. How account for the accuracy of the 
Bible on any other ground than it is in- 
spired?—Gospel Minister. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE EVANGEL.-| 


ISTIC WORK TO THE MEDICAL 
WORK 


By : Ko Kellersberger,; M.D. 


In charge of Medical Work at Bibanga, 
Belgian Congo 


When Jesus Christ was a missionary on 
earth, He very freely mixed His evangelistic 
and medical work. The New Testament is 
full of the loving work of the Great Physician. 
Christ always preached the gospel, but the 
records also read “and he healed them.” 
Christ knew that body and soul are so in- 
timately related that one cannot deal with 
one without dealing with the other. The 
best evangelistic work, to be successful, 
must include medical work; and medical 
work without Christ often tends to make 
sinning ‘safe, and lessens the fear of “reap- 
ing what one sows.’ We must follow 
Christ’s method. By this method the one ~ 
who was “altogether born in sin” became 
one of Christ’s followers, and the undoubted- 
ly bad woman, who had abandoned all hope 
as far as men were concerned was healed 
by touching the wonderful seamless dress, 
and then He told her, “Go in peace, thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” He went always 
from the lower to the higher. 

Evangelistic and medical work should al- 
ways go hand in hand. The ministry of the 
Christian medical work interprets our Chris- 
tianity to the native in concrete terms; some 
of our finest converts are some cases of 
sleeping sickness who have lain at the door 
of death, unconscious, and now several years 
later are. 1n-pertect. health. The, anedical 


-work is the great handmaiden of the evan- 


gelistic work, in that it is the great way 
opener, and prepares the soil for the spir- 
itual rebirth. The opportunity here is as 
huge as is our faith. In the last four years 
over 16,000 different people came to Bibanga 
to seek medical help: a city in itself. Ninety 
per cent or more of these people had never 
heard of Christ, and some 1,000 of them 
were of the Roman Catholic church. We 
often go out to seek for converts, but the 
medical service brings them to our doors 
by the thousands literally, and puts them so 
to speak into our laps, and, O, what are we 
doing with them, and for them? As Christ 
said, truly, they are like sheep without a 
shepherd, and through the medical work, 
praise God, an unprecedented spiritual op- 
portunity -has arisen. More people likely 












station evangelists. 


come Here than are poached by all our ae 
What more can we aske | 
Conditions are ideal for an intensive work, 
and hardened heathen hearts are softened as 
“never before, and doubt has crept into their 
hearts as to the value of their own remedies. 
Are we true to our trust, or are we mis- — 
using the medical work? The medical mis- 
sionary’s work that does not lead up to the 
winning of souls and to the marvelous trans- 
formation of lives has failed in its mission- 
ary purpose. 

What has happened here at Bibanga can 
best illustrate what this article is trying to 
prove. As the medical work grew, efforts 
were increased also to give each incoming 
patient a chance to hear the gospel, till at 
the present time there is a large church, 
school, a full time evangelist with his family, 
and some fifteen voluntary teachers from 
the middle school, the medical staff, and 
village Christians; there is a small, definite 
nucleus of transformed lives that gives one 
anew a simple faith in the power of God to ~ 
do the impossible. The early mornings and 
Sundavs see from 400 to 600 crowd into the 
church, and some 200 to 300 into schools 
and catechism class. Hundreds of them are 
so ignorant and dirty and weak that one 
thinks they could not understand, but the ~- 
grace of God is all powerful. There have 
been times when, after the service, num- 
bers have come up to confess their wicked- 
ness—dim, reachings out after light—and a 
small group is definitely witnessing for 
Christ, and only on the last day will one be 
able to tell how many others have been 
turned to Him. 


It is a remarkable fact that these poor, 
almost naked ones have given voluntarily 
in the last twelve months nearly 700 francs 
into the Lord’s treasury—more than enough 
to support a real pastor. The medical work 
draws people under the influence of the 
gospel at the time when they are most sus- 

ceptible to its influence, and then again scat- 
ters them abroad with new ideas in their 
minds and hearts, awaiting often only the 
final touch of a village evangelist to bring 
them to Christ. Some 4,000 sleeping sick- 
ness cases have spent several months at 
this station, and most of them have gone 
away new in body, but not till they have 
learned some hymns, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
other Scriptures, and a little school knowl- 
edge; and almost every one has a talk with 
the evangelist before he goes, and where 


to his meetings were cured cases of disease, — 


_ been appointed to an important position in 


people, an advanced case of sleeping sickness. 





of ne abe he réturas! to, thus c 
the work begun. 

Let us say again that the I ok 
the medical work are ONE. Not long | 
one of the evangelists wrote us that most of 
the people in his village who come regularly 























































and recently pastor Katschunga came in 
from an out-station and stated voluntarily — 
that he had over 300 cases of ex-sleeping — 
sickness who came, and that others were 
coming from a village across a river far= 
away. j a 
Recruiters for mines and other societies ; 
are getting our people in the villages, and 
villages are being moved and scattered, and . 
often our best work is just killed in a vee 
short time. It is terribly discouraging; 
but, the Lord takes them and sends them to _ 
our hospitals by the thousands, and tells us: 4 
“Here they are, Christ healed the sick, and 
then taught them and saved them.” ; 


Roman Catholic converts as a rule deat’ 
darken the doors of our preaching sheds, _ 
but we have recorded here over 1,000 of | 
them, quite a number of whom have been — 
sent by their leaders themselves. It is not | 
our policy to proselyte them, but we let 
facts speak for themselves, and there have | 
been some remarkable changes. Mbai was — 
one such: he came here three years ago 
from a nearby village, where there was noth- | 
ing good said about our work; he got sleep- — 
ing sickness, and through the influence of 
his younger brother here, he-came with his" 
wife. He was very sick, but now is a fine, — 
big man, and after his cure decided to stay _ 
here, and to work at the hospital as a work- 
man. After a year or so he began to seek, 
and gradually he became changed till now | 
he is one of our finest Christians, and has 


the village by the missionaries of the sta- 
tion. ge ae . 4 

Among dozens of others, we will chose — 
one more. Muamba was carried here by his 


After his very first injection, he became un- 
conscious, and remained in a stupor — 
three days. During these three days we 
a battle with his people to keep them fr 
carrying him off in the night to bury h 
or rather to kill him on the road. He m: 
a marvelous cure, and some weeks lz 
when, in church one morning, he was 
tioned as showing what God could ( 



















eb faithful Sea ee a ae: boy es 
and is a saved man. The evangelistic and 
the medical work are ONE. Space fails 
me to mention such men as Tshibalabala, 
Kabalo, Oibambe, Dikui, Nyembue, Mukan- 
dila, Mbambu, and others. 

“And Jesus went about all Galilee, teach- 
ing in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all man- 
ner of sickness and all manner of diseases 

~ among the people.” Matthew 4:23. 
== : —The Presbyterian Survey.. 
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" SCHWEITZER—HIS BLACK BROTH- 
s _ER’S KEEPER 


Barnstorming for God! 
It would hardly be guessed of one of the 
world’s greatest organists. 
---Yet that is what Albert Schweitzer does 
: @ when he comes out of Africa to raise money 
efor his work among the Negroes—barn- 
= -storms- for God through Europe. 
This man, an authority on, and an inter- 
preter of, Bach, who has stirred thousands 
with his music in Westminster Abbey, in 
Paris, in Berlin, who is learned in the arts, 
and an authority on religious subjects, who. 
is a surgeon and a physician, refuses to be 
anything more than “a poor Negro’s doc- 
tor’ in French Equatorial Africa. 


-oner of war—-this man who by the accident 
of birth was an Alsatian and a German sub- 
ject, but who actually was but a simple serv- 
¥ ~ pert of humanity. 

— Bishop Barnes of Birmingham calls nie 

one > of the world’s greatest living men. He 

ae the musical world of Europe at his feet, 
& but he chose to go to Africa, to pit himself 
against pestilence, suffering, ignorance, for 
the Negroes’ sake. . 
By x One has only to read the story of him 
by Hubert W. Peet, in The Christian Her- 
i eald: to learn that Crusaders still ride. 
Son and grandson of Protestant ministers, 
=) Albert Schweitzer was born in Kayserberg, 
Upper Alsace. As a boy he always cham- 
oned the unfortunate. Sickness and misery 
ways wrenched his heart, 
sehe down between the 
















blankets at 








vs had: Tetons. ee sirit and bless 
all things that have breath; guard them 


And once the French made him a pris- 


and when he 


from evil, and let them sleep in peace.” 


_ Then there was his music. Suffice it to. ; 
say here that at sixteen a teacher caught _ 
-a flash of his genius, and the boy progressed 


until Charles Marie Widor, the great Widor _ 
of Paris, taught him all that the teacher knew 
himself. | 

At twenty-three, Albert Schweitzer was a _ 
doctor of philosophy, at twenty-eight or- ee 
ganist to the Bach Society in Paris and to — 
the Orfeo Catala in Barcelona. “Europe,” — 
we read, “came to look upon him as their es 


greatest. authority in the playing and con- ~ 


structing of organs. He wrote a life of Bach. 
He had arrived.” 

But one day the infinite sadness in a Ne- 
gro’s face in stone caught his eye. He re- 
solved to study medicine, and in four years 
he was graduated. He and his wife, a train- ~ 
ed nurse, went to Africa, and the writer tells — 
us: me 
“When he got-off the boat at Lambarene, 
he had as capital: a patch of forest (gift of 
the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society); 
a piano in a zinc-lined case (gift of the 
Bach Society in Paris, and his one great 
link with the hfe he had left behind); 
heart of oak, and God. 

“He had, also, the suspicion of the natives 
of Africa. These black men had seen whites 


~ before: they had been robbed of their timber. 


and their oil, their freedom and their very 
lives, by the pale-faced men from across the 
sea. And here was another .... 

“But almost before the ground was risen 
for his new hospital, the missionary had 
dispelled their suspicions. The impression 
that he was an exploiter of their resources 
evaporated like snowballs in a noonday sun. 

“He cured a little boy of sleeping-sickness, 
and the mother went wild with joy. 

“He cured a hostile tribesman of dysen- 
tery, and the man sang his praises all up 
and down the Ogowe River. 

“The news spread like a prairie fire: a 
white man, who said that Jesus had sent 
him, had come to Lambarene, and he could 
put you to sleep, and when you woke up, 
you were well. Fearful, outraged Africa 
took heart—and came. God was playing His 
melody—on men of ebony! 


“It sounds easy. It wasn’t. They had a 
lot of trouble at first. 


“The patients persisted in eating the medi-— ee 


cines he gave them; no matter what it was, 
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if they liked the rae of it, they ate it. 

“Then there was the matter of equipment. 
Surgical tools rust quickly in the jungle. 
Ether was hard to keep; and they had no 
place to operate. The only building they 
had in those early days was the Doctor’s 
bungalow. 

“But up on the hill above was a chicken- 
coop. They operated in that. An old camp- 
bed was the operating-table; most of the 
dirt they swamped with whitewash. 

“There was plenty of overhead lighting, 
the roof was full of holes. The Doctor had 
to stop whenever it rained and bandage his 
patient till it was over.” 

Nevertheless, he became a victim of the 
war, and was imprisoned by the French 
as. an “enemy alien,’ he who was alien to 
nothing but human misery. 

“But the minute they let him, out of the 
camp in the Pyrenees, Schweitzer was at 


hitwae ain. 


“He needed money; the work had to go on; 
his dreams for the African needed a firm 
financial basis. 


“So away he went. Up and down and 
across Europe; lecturing in Scandinavia; 
playing at the Abbey; giving concerts in 
Germany, France, Italy. People listened to 
him, loved him, gasped, and saw him go. 
‘Barnstorming for God, he turned their 
suspicions (he was still German, then) into 
love. 


“He was the first healer of the nations to 
cross Europe after the bloody cataclysm of 


the war. And when he had nothing else to do, 


he published two more books: 
and Restoration of Civilization,’ 
zation and Ethics.’ 


‘The Decay 
and ‘Civili- 


“He scraped together every cent he could 
get; then he caught the first boat. for Af- 
fica: 


“Tlis wife was sick, and couldn’t go. But a ; 


young medical student at Oxford, Noel 
Gillespie, had caught a flash of the divine 
spark in Schweitzer, and went instead. In 
the hold of his ship was a motor-boat, to be 
used on the Ogowe. Two trained nurses 
and two Swiss doctors were following on 
another boat. 


“He had money, helpers, new friends at 
home. He had fired the youth of Europe 
with his story. God was.at the organ... .” 

He got the shock of his life at Lambarene; 
the jungle had reconquered his clearing; 
white ants had eaten up his hospital. And 
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to top it ae a pleeve of dysentery had brok- 


en out. But— 


“Schweitzer smiled, ee took off pt cone a 


“He needed more land; he got it—from | 


his late jailers the French Government. He ~ 


cleared that and his old site with only his 
convalescent black friends to help him’ 
“Then came the buildings. A Roman 


Catholic mission down the river sent a white 


carpenter to boss the job; a commercial firm 
sent their black nrechanic; his chief helper 
was the widower of an old patient, who could 
not understand figures, but had to be shown 
all measurements on a little piece of bam- 
boo! 

“They have done well, these builders for 
God and the Negro race. Today in Lam- 
barene you will find a little ward of ten 
beds for European patients; a larger native 
hospital with a dispensary, modern operat- 
ing-room. and laboratory of its own; a series 
of one-story wards stretching the length of 
two long streets. 

“Down the Ogowe are the wards for the 
mental and dysentery cases. Maude Roy- 
den’s congregation in Guildhouse, London, 
gave the insane ward; and therein lies a prob- 
lem for the diplomats to settle: 
best in the end: war, which nearly ruined 
the partnership of God and Schweitzer in 
Africa, or that strange love which makes a 
former “enemy” 
ward for his insane black brothers?’ ” 

Dr. Schweitzer is in Africa now. He made 
a flying trip to Europe, last summer, for a 
“rest,’ which he used in writing another 
‘book and raising more money for his hos- 
pital. 

They tried hard to keep him at home, we 
read: 

“Prague and St. Andrews universities 
made him an honorary doctor of philosophy; 
the city of Frankfort presented him with 
their Goethe Prize, which 
distinguished service to humanity. West- 
minster called him again, and he played. 
Ramsay MacDonald sent for him to come 
to Downing Street and talk. : 

“But they couldn’t hold him. Just before 
Christmas, 


die, happily, anywhere else on earth.”’—Lit- 
erary Digest. 


“To have’ contact with young lives is a 
dangerous OBROME MY: Character—or failure: 
—lie along the way.” 


“Which is _ 


nation give a German a 


is awarded for 
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last year, he went back. Sch- 


weitzer will die in Africa. For he can not ~~ 
re 
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A CALL TO PRAYER 


Ree on rc CG Becker 


“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the har- 
vest, that he will send forth labourers into 
His harvest.” Matt. 9:38. 

“Praying always with all prayer and 
supplication in the Spirit, and watching 
thereunto with all perseverance and sup- 


_ plication for all saints. Eph. 6:18. 


The Congo Inland Mission has by faith 
accepted the challenge and made itself re- 
sponsible for the evangelization of approx- 
imately 400,000 dark skinned people, each 
one possessing a living soul, living in the 
Belgian Congo, West Central Africa. Hav- 
ing realized that the source of all strength 
to carry on this work is in Prayer, it is 
grateful to our heavenly Father for the sup- 
port received along this line, and is making 
a very special effort to increase its strong- 
holds by urging all the praying people to 
join in what is known as the “Congo In- 
land Mission Prayer Band.” 


We know that we are in accord with the 
teaching of our Lord when emphasis is laid 
on this point. He at times spent whole 
nights in prayer. ‘The disciple is not greater 
than His Lord,’ was spoken by the greatest 
missionary ever known, even Jesus.. If it 
was thus imperative that He spend much 
time in communion with His heavenly Fath- 
er, how much more should we who are but 
dust of the earth. He told us to “pray the 
Lord of the harvest.” This is our blessed 
privilege. This great task was not given to 


the angels nor to any great and mighty 


people, but to us who have been washed by 


the blood of the Lamb. We also realize that 





it is possible to send out missionaries and 
to give large sums of money as from a 
philanthropic view point, but if we want 
the Lord’s blessing to attend this enterprise 
and expect an eternal reward, this work 
must be saturated with prayer. 


During the last few weeks, I have had 
the privilege of visiting several of our East- 
ern Churches and have very definitely pre- 
sented this need and request, and am very 
happy to note the results. There have already 


- two such prayer bands been organized and 
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others will be before this article reaches you 
in your homes. 

I have had the privilege of personally 
attending several of these prayer meetings, 
and what an inspiration I have received! I 
am sure that those who were in attendance 
were better prepared to pray in their homes 
and around their prayer altars because 
of the inspiration thus received. We have 
great anticipation that the Lord will do 
great things for us if we as His people are 
willing to band ourselves together in prayer 
for this great work. 

The missionaries on the field and the na- 
tive church have set aside every first Wednes- 
day of the month as*Prayer Day--Would 
this not be a good time to have special 
prayer for this great work and thus join our 
requests with them in behalf of the salva- 
tion of their own people? 

Weoneed=topray” much: dor. the native 


_Christians as they have been brought up in 


a very dark environment and must be care- 
fully taught in the things of God if they will 
stand like men. I am now thinking of a 
young man who after professing to be a 
Christian for sometime, was again enticed 
and led away from the Lord. He began to 
meddle with many different kinds of sins and 
former customs and. finally became very 
cold. A recent letter from Africa brought 
the news that this young man took very 
sick which sickness was fatal but, thanks 
unto the Lord, it brought him back to him- 
self. This young man made a definite sur- 
render to the Lord again and we understand 
that he was quite a testimony before his 
death. Why? Because some prayed for him. 
I am also thinking of the many who have 
died in their sins because some have failed 
to pray. 

We need to pray much for the boys and 
girls who leave their homes and come to 
the mission stations for their training. It 
is there that they are shown the way to 
become Christians and then are trained in 
the precepts of the Lord. They are taught 
to read and write in order that they may be 
able to read the Word of God for them- 
selves which guides them, through life in 
the straight and narrow way. These boys 
and girls have many trials and temptations 
which are unknown to us. It means so 
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- much for them to go all the way with the 


Lord. Many times much suffering and per- 


- secution meets them as they surrender to 


the Lord. It is these boys and girls who 
become our future evangelists, leaders and 


pillars in the Church. 


We need to pray for the native evangelists 
and teachers who are many times standing 


alone as it were in heathen surroundings as 


the only true light. If they are weak and 
allow themselves to be enticed by the things 
of this world, where will these people get 
the true light? May the Lord help that these 
boys may stand the test and radiate the true 
light from above. Oh let us pray for them 
very much! They have a very hard place. 


Then we need to pray for the few mis- 
sionaries who are now holding the fort. 
We regret that we need to use this term, 
“holding the fort,’ but with the present 
number, they cannot do otherwise. Our 
orders are marching orders and as soon as 
it is possible to send sufficient missionaries 
to care for this large territory, they will then 
be able to march forward and take the 
land for King Jesus. 
trying and trials are sore at times. Perhaps 
even now some are laid upon their beds of 
affliction. What a comfort and strength 
when they know that Christian people in 
America and elsewhere are upholding them 
before the Throne of Grace. 


Last but not. least, let us 
definitely for the Home Board and its con- 


stituency. We all realize what we wish to 


do, must be done quickly. The need is so 
great and the labourers are so few. Pray that 
the Lord would send them out and that He 
would give the Board divine wisdom in 
the selection of missionaries and in the 
solution of the many other problems. 


Can we afford to pray and join this Pray- 


er Band? Yes, for great will be the reward 


when we see the Blood Washed Throng 
from this dark land who have been saved 
because we were faithful. Can we afford 
not to pray, or to neglect this privilege? 
No! a thousand times no! The Lord has 
commanded us to pray and if we fail Him, 
we shall pay a tremendous price for our 
neglect. Let all who love the Lord and the 
salvation of souls join in this great ministry. 


““Footprints on the sands of time’ are 
less important to leave than imprints on 
human hearts.” 


-Their work is very 


pray very 


By Emory ose 





ah these lines are written, Eihinot is 
the world’s only continuously existing k 
dom which has never been conquered. What 
it may be by the time they are read, or 
shortly thereafter, no man can say. In all 
its troubled history of difficulties and crises | 
it has never faced a graver period than tha 2 
which ends officially on August 26, a 
If its present is critical, its past has been 
far from easy. 
Consider first the name “Apes ii 18. am 
Portuguese corruption of the Arabic habeshi, : 
meaning mixed, first applied in derision toa 
the area because of its amazing mixture of — 
population. The derision seems not to have — 
decreased in certain quarters, and the mix- 
ture persists with all its attendant internal — 
problems. a 
Then its geography is dite its high, 
rugged, even jagged, with communications © 
of the poorest, land-bound, cut off from — 
free access to the sea, hedged round byg 
Italy, France, Britain and ie Anglo-Egyp- — 
tian Sudan. 
Its economics are even more difficult. As_ 
yet it has no great wealth, nor capital nor 
large experience in present-day production. — 
Even if it had, it. could reach a world market 
only over foreign lines of transportation, — 
principally the single pair of French rails | 
from its capital of Addis Ababa to the French 
port of Djibouti, 495 miles away. Most for- | 
eign capital and technical personnel it feels 
it has reason to fear; it knows how flags . 
have followed trade into similar little na-_ 
tional territories about the earth. = 
Neither is it an easy thing to be a nation — 
with a ruling line descended from Solomon — 
through lovely and adventurous Makeda, 
Queen of Sheba. There’s a stiff tradition to 
maintain. Deathless love of independenc 
and fierce pride of land and race grow out of © 
that heritage; these have nerved and em ~ 
powered Ethiopia in its struggles to keep 
itself the only territory left in Africa that 
is truly free in spirit as well as form. 
Nor is being the eldest and only African | 
eaccens church an easy thing. When Fru 
mentius, bishop of Axum, founded the E- 
thiopian (Coptic) church in the fourth ce 
tury, he left his flock a heritage at once gr 
and onerous. It has eS them a ses 
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‘he potas problems are immense. 






his awesome title of King of Kings of Ethio- 
g ia, the Conquering Lion of Judah and the 
Elect of God proclaimed in all the seventy 
‘languages of Ethiopia, without either im- 
‘perially or ‘empirically arriving at speedy, 
_ satisfactory solutions of those problems. 
_ Ras Tafari, now Haile Selassie, knows this 
by experience, but he believes Ethiopia may, 
Es if given continued opportunity, eventually 
: P solve them. 











For fourteen years this keen great- Mophee 
of the renowned Menelik II acted as pro- 
_ gressive regent in harness with conservative 
Bee cess Judith, his cousin. He picked his 
- way over constant chasms as delicately and 
as surely as do the small mules to which he 
trusts his life in his rugged mountains. 
‘Then in 1930 she died and he took the 
3 Be rone in his own right. He remains a sin- 
cere progressive, hampered by the weight of 
the pull-backs, the inertia of the standstills 
ae the ring of foreign steel around him. 
Today this ring is tightening dramatically 
and ruthlessly, with Mussolini turning the 
screws and Ethiopia struggling for its na- 
“tional Lifes=?- 


It is a strange comment upon a strange 
~ Occident that only when Ethiopia has fought 
or prepared to fight has this historic and in- 
teresting nation made much impress upon 
_ European and American consciousness. The 
_ two occasions when we’ve learned to rec- 
ognize, if not pronounce, her rulers’ names, 
and to gather that the terms Ethiopia and 
_ Abyssinia refer to a single country, the one 
officially and the other popularly, have been 
in connection with war. 





In 1896 Ethiopian troops near Adowa 
under Menelik II inflicted upon Italy the 
worst defeat that country has met in mod- 








f & Africans to Europeans. And now, thirty- 
“nine years later, again we become aware 
of Ethiopia because again it threatens to 
ae oppose Italian will by force of arms. Thus 
must the oldest Christian country act to 
pats the attention of the Christian West! 











s military battle that seems inevitable will 
have profound effects far beyond Ethiopia 
and Africa. But in Africa a tragic result of 
a alian subjugation of Ethiopia would be 
g close Be door forever on the only re- 











nperor may, at a lavish coronation, have 


ern times, the worst ever administered by 


_ The diplomatic battle now on and the- 


. veloped by Africans along African lines 


. 


the Howard University medical school in 


primarily for Africans. 


Haile Selassie has been pressing such de- 


velopment in Ethiopia. Born in 1891, regent 
since 1916, crowned negus (king) in 1928 
and proclaimed emperor in 1930, he has 


given the realm a constitution as of July 16, 


1931, and in theory a two-chambered legis- 
lative body. 

One of his chief concerns has been educa- | 
tion. Until about 1910 there was not a single 
lay school in Ethiopia. The only instruction 
was for priestly candidates, and almost their 
only learning was to read the Bible in the 
dead tongue, Ethiopic or Geez, used solely 
by the church. The first and for a long time 
the only schools were those of the Protes- 
tant missions; but the Emperor is wisely 
laboring to remedy that situation. 

He has fostered the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Fine Arts, a. cabinet department, 
and in 1930 he appointed as governmental 
educational adviser Dr. F. Ernest Work, 
professor of history in Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio. In the three years Dr. 
Work was able to devote to his creative task, 
he saw established ten government schools, 
widely spread over the kingdom. Foreign 
teachers had perforce to be engaged; on the 
teaching staff French, Italians, Armenians, 
Egyptians, and other nationalities were rep- 
resented. Foreign considerations, foreign 
both to pedagogy and to Ethiopia, made it 
necessary that English, French and Italian 


be taught in these first schools, in addition to 


Amharic, the dominant Ethiopian language. 

Sufficient government funds have been 
available to extend the public school sys- 
tem, but in this as in nearly all other internal 
matters foreign interests have clashed and 
national progress has been thereby impeded. 
The educational representative of one for- 
eign power even has insisted that the lan- 
guage of his own nation should be used ex- 
clusively in Ethiopian schools, with Amharic 
and all others barred. 

The Emperor has taken steps also to im- 
prove health. In addition to welcoming and 
aiding the medical work of foreign missions, 
he has sought to establish a government 
service. Scandinavian doctors and nurses 
staff the hospital at Addis Ababa, and plans 
for extending the service are in process of 
execution. 


An event of unusual significance in this 


‘connection occurred in June in a capital 


thousands of miles from Addis Ababa: from 





a 


previous days, 


Washington there was graduated a young 


Ethiopian who is to be the first Ethiopian 


M. D. to take up practice in his homeland. He 
is expected to join the government service, 
and the Emperor contemplates having others 
of his young subjects similarly trained. 

“Slavery” has bulked large in foreign dis- 
cussions of Ethiopia and is being used now 
by Mussolini as the first of three or four 
public reasons why Italy should take over 
the administration of Haile Selassie’s king- 
dom. 

Slavery as it has existed in Ethiopia and 
elsewhere in Africa is not comparable to 
what America has known as slavery. It is 
more nearly like the old feudal system of 
Europe. Only when foreigners have put in 
their avaricious hands has African slavery 
approximated the variety developed in A- 
merica. The slave trade that aroused Living- 
stone and the world was the result of what 
Europe and America had done to Africa in 
carried on in Livingstone’s 
time by Arabs. Left to itself African slavery 
in most of its manifestations assumes a 
mild form but one not to be sanctioned. It 
should be progressively displaced. That is 
what Ethiopia’s Emperor has undertaken 
to do. After the country joined the League of 
Nations he publicly decreed its abolition, 
and he has taken successive steps to have 
the decree carried out. (The recent proc- 
lamation was by no means the first effort.) 
But under any circumstances in Africa that 
process is a long one (some European gov- 
ernments haven’t yet completed it in their 
own African colonies,) and in Ethiopia’s 
circumstances there are added difficulties. 

One of the chief of these is that most of 
those responsible for the slave trade within 
and out from Ethiopia are foreigners over 
whom the Emperor has no jurisdiction and 
who are not apprehended by their own 
governments. 

Another element is that the trade’s base 
of operations and the routes over which the 
slaves reach the outside markets are in for- 
eign territories where the Emperor has no 


power and from which he gets inadequate 


co-operation. 


A further factor in the solution of this eS 
other internal problems is that the four 
years of the Emperor’s reign have given 
him scant time to unify and centralize the 
administration of the kingdom and to recon- 
cile the conflicting personalities and am- 
bitions of the numerous kings and chiefs 
whose families have for a thousand years 
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_erals dead; 2; wounded, 1; 





ruled their eddie erviteries with a great % 
measure of independence. 


The Emperor has had barely four years; 
Ethiopia herself has had only some forty- © 
five years of contact with modern inter- 
national affairs. It was in 1889 that Em- 
peror Menelik II, immediately upon his ac- 
cession, signed with Italy the famous treaty 
of Uchiali, the translation of whose text was | 
later to cause Italy great grief. By its Am- 
haric terms, the only copy signed, it was 
agreed that Ethiopia might if she desired — 
utilize Italy’s good offices in external nego- 
tiations. The Italian translation of the text 
said Ethiopia must do so. Menelik refused 
to accept this obligation, which he felt he 
had never undertaken, and Italy began a 
military campaign. In February 1896, 13,000 
Italians under General Baratieri were cut 
to pieces by 90,000 Ethiopians near Adowa. 
Italians killed, 6,500; prisoners, 4,000; gen- 
fled, 1—General 
Baratieri. He was courtmartialed and found 
guilty. The Crispi cabinet in Rome fell. 
Italy paid an indemnity of £400,000 and 
signed a treaty according “absolute inde- 
pendence” to Ethiopia. 

On May 9, 1894, Ethiopia continued her 
treaty-making experience’ by signing one 
with France, granting the French the right 
to build a railway from Djibouti to Addis 
Ababa and agreeing not to grant any rights 
to any other company which would compete- 
with those of this railway. 

By a treaty of May 15, 1902 with Britain, 
Ethiopia agreed “not to construct or allow to 
be constructed any work across the Blue 
Nile, Lake Tana or the Sobat which would 
arrest the flow of their waters into the Nile,- 
except in agreement with His _ Britannic 
Majesty’s government and the government 
of the Sudan.” ~ 

On December 13, 1906, Italy, Britain and 
France signed a triple accord to maintain 
intact their common interests in Ethiopia. 
Article III provided that none of the three 
governments would in the future do any- 
thing about Ethiopia until the other two 
agreed. | 

By the secret treaty of London on April 
26, 1915, the Allies agreed among them- 
selves virtually to hand over Ethiopia to 
Italy, in consideration of Italy’s having no 
promise of German territory in the event of 
an allied victory. This provision was pre- 
sumably mullified by the 1919 treaty of St. 
Germain: . 

On September 28, 1923 Ethiopia was ad- 
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= mitted to the League of Nations on the in- 
_sistence of France and over the opposition 


of Italy. 

The equal status thus conferred on Ethio- 
pia however did not deter Britain from writ- 
ing a note on December 14,1925: to. Italy 
agreeing that Italy might connect its colony 
of Eritrea with Italian Somaliland by a rail- 
way crossing Ethiopian territory, in return 
for which Britain was to be allowed to im- 
pound the waters of the Blue Nile by a dam 
at Lake ‘Tana. This note was acknowledged 
and approved by Mussolini on December 
20, 1925. 

Ethiopia protested this agreement on the 
ground that it had not been consulted; France 
stood by Ethiopia, pointing out that the 
terms of the triple agreement of 1906 (about 
which Ethiopia had not been consulted 
either) were violated: The Italo-British pact 
was dropped. 

On August 2, 1928 Italy signed a treaty 
of solemn friendship with Abyssinia, but less 
than six years later, on March 18, 1934, 
Mussolini referred to this friendly Abyssinia 
as “the most important problem confront- 
ing Italian policy; in. Africa.” And by. the 
middle of 1935 Italy had spent some $50 
million to land a military force in Africa to 
cope with this “important problem.” 

“Why has Ethiopia all this importance? 

There is wealth there, and on its highlands 
of from 6000 to 9000 feet there is much ter- 
ritory for the expanding population of Italy. 
It possesses nearly every variety of climate. 
It has untapped reserves of platinum, gold, 
coal, copper, sulphur, iron. Platinum is al- 
ready being exported, and many of the other 
minerals are located, ready for development. 
Its present trade is mostly in hides, ivory, 
wax, coffee. There can be produced from 
the rich soil wheat, rubber, oil, cotton, to- 
bacco, more coffee. It is splendid cattle coun- 
try. Its 350,000 square miles have a regular 
and plentiful rainfall. It could easily sup- 
port many more than its present population 
estimated at 11,500,000. | 

Besides this, Ethiopia controls the sources 


of the Blue Nile and the Sobat, on which any 


large increase of British cotton production 
in Egypt depends. This is an interest close 
to Britain’s heart; it was thought to be 
safeguarded by the treaty of 1902. British 
protests were not unexpected, therefore, 
when about 1930 the emperor of Ethiopia 
entered into negotiations with the J. G. 
White Engineering Corporation of New 
York for the construction of a dam on Lake 
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Tana to impound its waters and thereby 
control the flow of the Blue Nile, which 
pours out of the lake at a 6,000-foot elevation. 
Lack of money and of British co-operation 
have so far prevented the carrying out of 
this proposal, but recent reports are that it 


has been revived, this time with British 
sanction, possibly for political as well as 
economic considerations. 

Further, a battle wages for Ethiopian 
trade. In 1931 Ethiopia imported 57 percent 
of her goods from Britain and 12 percent 
from Japan. In 1934 Japan is reported to 
have furnished 80 percent of the imports, 
mostly textiles, Ethiopia has cut her cus- 
toms tariff on Japanese goods sharply. There 
is a persistent rumor that a Japanese-Ethio- 
pian corporation has leased 650,000 hectares 
of low-lying cotton-growing country. In 
March 1934 Japan signed a treaty allowing 
the emigration of thousands of Japanese to 
work on cotton plantations in Ethiopia. 
The treaty also agrees to encourage inter- 
marriage of the two peoples. Early in 1934 
publicity was given to the search for a Jap- 
anese bride by a young Ethiopian prince, a 
member of the Emperor’s entourage, but 
the matrimonial quest was abandoned sud- 
denly and solely because of foreign opposi- 


tion. 


The Bank of France shares in the devel- 
opment of Ethiopia’s rich gold and platinum 
mines. France has controlled the railway 
exclusively. Italy controls the country’s 
cable and wireless communications. Russia 
has made overtures, but in 1929 Ethiopia 
quietly expelled the Russian “economic mis- 
sion” which had been offering communistic 
wares at Addis Ababa. After twenty years 
the United States reopened its legation and 
consulate in 1928 at Addis Ababa. 

These and other political and economic 
factors combine to make certain nations 
consider Ethiopia a rich and. legitimate 
prize, especially since, as they point out, it 
is itself in no position to develop its material 
resources immediately. 


The financial structure of the country has 
been, like some other features, a mixture. 
For decades the Austrian thaler has been 
the principal currency. Necessarily replen- 
ished through the years, all new coins, to 


convince the inhabitants they were genuine, 


had to bear the effigy of Maria Theresa and 
the date 1780, when the first ones were mint- 
ed at Vienna. This thaler has varied greatly 
in value independently of Ethiopia’s financial 
position. From 47 cents gold in 1929 it drop- 









































ped to 21% cents in 1931. “The Tecan 
of the country’s resources has not been gen- 
eral or systematic. In all of its economic life 
_ Ethiopia is under great handicaps internally 
and externally. Recently an American finan- 
cial adviser has been appointed. 

The Emperor is a great student and a keen 
observer. In 1924 he visited Jerusalem and 
Europe. As imperial presents he gave live 
lions to the king of England and the presi- 
dent of .France. To lesser beings he gives 
zebras. He gets examples of all sorts of 
foreign scientific inventions. (Menelik Il 
once paid an Armenian $50,000 for a rail- 
way engine just to see it standing in his 
capital city. When he found out that his 
agent had given only $10,000 for the engine, 
he had the Armenian chained for two years 
to a slave on the streets of Addis Ababa as a 
punishment.) The present emperor has a 
large collection of player pianos, machine 
guns, typewriters, motors and gadgets large 
and small. He shows an absorbing inter- 
est in these complicated foreign mechanisms, 
which extends to other branches of knowl- 
edge as well. 
iS Menelik II built the capital at a height of 
8700 feet, on the slopes of Entoto Mountain, 


firewood having been completely exhausted 
for miles around, he had the whole place re- 
forested with eucalyptus. In the rich soil 
they grew twelve feet a year. The fuel prob- 
lem. may be solved but not that of sanitation 
or housing. The capital is chiefly a collection 
of nondescript constructions, inadequate and 
unsightly. Streets are bad—good for agita- 
ting motorists’ livers but wearing on motor- 
car suspensions. Refuse disposal is uncared 
for except by night-roving packs of pariah 
dogs and hyenas. 


Haile Selassie (Power of the Trinity) 
made Ethiopia the only neutral African 
i country in the World War days. But one 


of the anomalies of the “peace” which fol- 
- jowed has been to make Ethiopia, with the 
rest of the world, militant. 


yet 


In 1930 a Belgian military mission was in- 
vited to Ethiopia and began the moderniza- 
tion of the army. Swedish officers have aid- 
ed, and French. Tank and machine gun 
units have been added to the traditional 
rhino-hide shield. A Japanese mission of 
military engineers, to survey landing fields 
and other things, dropped into the country, 
and threw Rome and Paris and London. 
immediately into a panic. Ethiopian repre- 
sentatives appeared last October in Copen- 
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in Addis Ababa, and the air was full, if a 


educational adviser to Ethiopia, who has_ 


_ Pawn in European Diplomacy, by F. Ernest — 


the Ethiopian situation. This article can 
treat recent dramatic developments only 
briefly. 


after the great victory at Adowa. Timber and — 


‘Eritrea and Somalia, those two Italian colo- | 


tote sein is bette Nesro aviator ar er 







of planes at least of the talk of bombers 
pursuit machines and flight lieutenants. 

Ethiopia, against its own volition, be 
came sadly involved as a pawn in European — 
affairs, and has been pulled steadily but un- — 
willingly further and further into the vor- — 
tex of European politics. A full length, au-_ 
thoritative treatment -of this whole matter — 
is being published this month by the former 
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studied the French, Italian and other docu- — 
ments in the case, and has had the advantage _ 
of intimate association with Ethiopians and ~ 
foreigners in Addis Ababa. (Ethiopia, a — 


Work. Price $3. From the author at New ~ 
Concord, Ohio.) His book is a valuable — 
contribution to the understanding of what — 
lies behind the disturbing daily reports on 


fy hes 


On November 3, 1934 King Victor Em- — 
manuel left his capital to visit the Italian 
colonies adjoining Ethiopia, just at the time — 
the late King Alexander of Yugoslavia 
started on his ill-fated visit to Paris. In 
December General De Bono resigned from 
his post as Italian Minister of Colonies to — 
go to Africa to a dual job never before at- — 
tempted. He became governor of both 


nies widely separated by mountainous miles — 
of French Somaliland, British Somaliland 
and Ethiopia—a task about as simple asta 
would be a unit government of Alaska and — 
Oregon. Only if Ethiopia were to become ~ 
Italian, thus connecting the two present 
colonies, would such a unified administration _ 
become logical. ie 
The Ualual incident then scutes Thee . 
following appears to be the true account: 


_ The frontier between Abyssinia and Ital- , 
ian Somalia was to have been established 
according to a convention. signed at Addis — a 
Ababa on May 16, 1908. In 1910 work was 
begun by a joint boundary commission, but — 
the rugged nature of the country and the 
suspicions of the warlike and nomadic tribes — 
greatly interfered. That boundary has never f 
been drawn on the spot. It has been gen- 3 
erally understood, however, that Ualual was — 
in Ethiopia. Italian maps and others: ait se 







forty miles or more <qcidek eetacteas 
















were reported killed, with 32 Italians dead 
and 60 wounded. 

_ Immediately Italy claimed that for five 
_ years she had been in possession of Ualual 
and had consistently considered it Italian 
territory. On December 16, 1934 the Stampa, 
; a Turin paper, carried a map showing Ual- 
— ual in Ethiopia. On December 25 it printed 
another map with Ualual in Italian Somalia. 
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League of Nations had withdrawn from its 
Geneva press room an undated Italian map 
showing Ualual well within Ethiopia. There 
remained in the League library a 1925 Italian 

government map which, taking the 1908 

boundary treaty changes into consideration, 
- still shows Ualual more than one hundred 
- iiles inside Ethiopia. “League officials, in a 
-_peace-making spirit, stressed the point that 

these maps have no juridical value.” 

The recriminations which ensued might 
— never have been clarified had it not been 
7 - for the fact that an Anglo-Ethiopian boun- 
dary commission, working on the frontier 
' between its two territories, was near at hand. 
Lt.-Col. E. H. M. Clifford, a British member 
of that commission, in a report submitted to 
Geneva, gave it as his opinion that Ualual 
is in Ethiopia and that the Italians provoked 
the December battle. 

Italy demanded apologies snd reparations 
for the Ualual affair, which were refused 
¢ by Ethiopia, who made counter-representa- 
tions to the League, including a proposal for 
arbitration. This was flatly refused on De- 
-cember 16 by Mussolini. In 1923 Italy had 
refused to admit the League’s right to inter- 
-vene in the Italo-Greek dispute over the 
; island of Corfu, and statesmen thought they 
' saw in the present case a -Fepetition of the 
- former attitude. 

Then came the Laval-Mussolini conversa- 










= picte text was not issued, but the summary 
made public on January 8 contained among 
5 others the following agreements: 

_ ~France ceded a small strip of its Somali- 
‘a coast to Italy to provide Eritrea with 
n outlet to the Gulf of Aden. 

Ee raace gave Italy a 20 percent interest 
: mast the capital and operation of the French 
Djibouti-Addis Ababa railway. 
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At the same time it was reported that the 


fs tions of last January 5 in Rome. The com- — 


a ae hone in Pihicsis: in return he Ltaly’ Pe 
allowing the Yugoslavian-Hungarian quar-. 


rel to be composed as it was, following the 


assassination of Alexander. The abortive 
British-Italian agreement of 1925, killed by 
France, made it clear that Italy could do 
nothing without French assent. This it now 
presumably has. 

On’ the “eve of Laval’s conversations in 
Rome, Ethiopia cabled the League of Na- 
tions, offering Italy reparations for the Ual- 
ual affair if a neutral inquiry under Article 
XI of the League Covenant should prove the 
aggressor. On January 10 the Ethiopian 
Minister at Paris went to Geneva to appear 
if necessary before the Council of the Lea- 
gue. He reserved Ethiopia’s rights under Ar- 
ticle XI. Vigorous discussion went on be- 
hind doors. 

On January 18 a Franco- Ethiopian border 
foray resulted in the killing by wild Dan- 
kalis of 107 French subjects and police and 


‘one French white colonial official. Italians 


at once gave this sensational publicity and 
attempted to use it as illustration of what 
had happened at Ualual. France calmly 
played it down in the press, emphasizing 
its purely local nature, an unfortunate ‘‘oc- 
currence incidental to colonial rule.” She 
absolved Ethiopia from responsibility. 

During the latter half of January Ethiopia 
steadily insisted on a hearing for the Ualual 
matter before the League of Nations. She 
was being advised at Geneva by a French- 
nan and by an American, Pitman B. Potter, 
a former professor of political science, his-. 
tory and international relations. 

Italy eventually withdrew her demands 
for apologies and reparations over Ualual, 
but the massed and spectacular troop move- 
ments from Italy towards Africa, which had 
been taking place during all these weeks, 
proceeded with only slight abatement. State- 
ments by Mussolini and others indicated 
that nothing less than complete domina- 
tion of Ethiopia would satisfy Italy. The 
element of revenge for the Adowa defeat 
has not been omitted in pronouncements to 
the Italian public. Before the Senate Mus- 
solini referred movingly to Italy’s having 
“in her history a. dramatic, bloody and un- 
forgotten experience” in connection with 
Ethiopia. Troop trains at Naples and Mes- 
sina during recent mobilization for Africa 
had “Adowa” chalked upon their sides. 


The diplomatic situation became so tense 
toward the end of May that on the 25th the 
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latest League Council meeting ever held at 
Geneva was convened at 12:47 A. M. It was 
agreed that if, by August 26, settlement by 
means ot conciliation and arbitration has 


not taken place, the League would meet again 


to consider the whole position. 


Since that dramatic early morning meet- 
ing, events that have transpired either pub- 
licly or behind closed ministerial doors seem 
to promise little for the future independence 
of Ethiopia. 


To land-hungry Italy, possibly to some 
other nations, this highland African king- 
dom would be a most welcome prize. It seems 
almost ideal for seizing—if only we were 
playing by the old rules of the world. It is 
backward, barbaric, poor, small, weak and 
black. For much less than that nations have 
lost their freedom, even their identity, in the 
yesterdays of the world. The gulping of 
Africa by Europe, with the world looking 
complacently on, happened only fifty years 
ago. Japan has taken Manchuria in our own 
day, with this difference: the by-standing 
world was pretty sputtery and purple. 


Ethiopia has not yet been taken. She may 
never be. Haile Selassie is knowing and 
strong; in America he would be said to know 
his way about. When he left Ethiopia in 
1924 for his one and only absence abroad he 
took a score of the most powerful. kinglets 
with him. They were with him every day, 
scarcely out of his sight. And when he re- 
turned home he found a quiet land, not a 
usurper in sight, his regency intact. 

It may yet possibly be that, in the new 
international morality which seems slowly 
shaping, forces may be enlisted which will 
enable the Emperor to keep his kingdom 
free and lead his people forward, and that the 
destiny of this ancient kingdom, the last 
slim temporal tie we have with Solomon 
and the history and glories of his day, may 
be worked out in the security of continued 
national freedom. 


Haile Selassie phrased it movingly in his 
1925 appeal to Geneva against the Anglo- 
Italian treaty of that year: “Throughout our 
history we have seldom met with foreigners 
who did not desire to possess themselves 
of Ethiopian territory and to destroy our 
independence. But with God's help, and 
thanks to the courage of our soldiers, we 
have always, come what might, stood proud 
and free upon our native mountains.” 


Are bombing planes and machine guns, 
poison gas and high explosives to be “civil- 
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ization’s” answer to such ancient pride and Be 
courage?—-Survey Graphic. 
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WHY CHRISTIAN MEN SHOULD 
STUDY AFRICA 


Written by Dr. Patton at the special request 
of the Editor 


There are three things to keep in mind 
about Africa: 


~ 


1. That the continent presents the largest 
mass of savage paganism to be found on the 
globe. The mere fact of this vast population 
of human beings without the knowledge of 
God or Christ is a tremendous appeal. 


2. That these pagans are hard pressed by 
Mohammedan trader-missionaries, who, 
while offering a degree of civilization, would 
fasten upon the natives the practises of — 
polygamy, slavery and organized forms of 
cruelty, together with all the superstitions 
connected with this non-Christian and anti- 
Christian system. 


3. That, on the other hand, as an almost 
equal peril, these African pagans are threat- 
ened by a commercialized civilization which 
calls itself Christian, and which, by its gun- 
powder and rum, and its selfish aggression 
forces the black man to a lower level of 
demoralization than paganism itself. 


There are some religious leaders who 
consider that the Mohammedan advance in 
Africa is the most pressing problem of the 
missionary world. When we add the peril 
of a Godless civilization, is it not clear that 
Africa makes a unique and compelling ap- 
peal? 

We must do something about this situa- © 
tion. A continent is at stake. The time to 
act is now. If we wait ten years the larger 
part of Africa will be Islamized. | 


The first thing to do is to support gen- 
erously the boards which are operating in 
this continent. | 


The next thing is to consider if mission-— 
aries cannot be sent to the vast unoccupied 
areas of the Sudan, the Congo basin and 
regions farther south. 


Incidentally, every Christian man should 
study Africa this coming year, when the at- 
tention of the Church is to be focused on 
this continent as never before. Let our _ 
thoughts, our prayers and our gifts be fo- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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JUST A RICE EATER 


By Miriam Anderson 


It was sunset in a little village in India. 


The sky glowed with brilliant red and gold, 


seen mistily through a fine haze of dust, for 

this is the hour when the cattle are driven 

home for the night. 
At the door of one of the houses built of 


sun-dried mud, a woman stood, shading her 


> self.” 


es 


eyes with her hands and looking out over 
the darkening fields. 

“Hai, mai, but the child is late,” she mut- 
tered crossly. “I must fetch the water my- 
A moment later she was on her way 
to the village well, walking erect with two 
large brass pots, one upon the other, on her 
head. 

Now, the well is a great meeting place for 
the women of the Indian village who go to 
draw water morning and evening. All the 
doings of the people are talked over and 
many a bit of gossip is exchanged. On this 
evening the brief twilight had faded almost 
to darkness when Sitabai returned to her 
house from the well; indeed it was so dark 
that she stumbled over something lying just 
inside the door, and came near losing the 


"precious water. Setting down her heavy pots, 









she stooped to look, and then angrily shook 
the little huddled heap in the doorway. © 

“Up! Get up, idle one! What is this? Must 
the older wait on the younger? Must I toil 
like a slave, while you lie at ease like a 
queen?” 


The little body seemed almost too full of 


pain and weariness to move. Without a 
word she dragged herself to a mat in the 
corner and lay there moaning softly. 

By the light of a smoky lamp, Sitabai set 
about preparing the evening meal, for her 
husband would be coming in, hungry from 
his day’s work in the fields. A fire was soon 


crackling in the mud fireplace in the corner, 
and before long an appetizing odor filled the 
hut. Devi moved, sat up. She watched her 


aunt as she sat by the fire giving a stir now 


and again to the contents of her cooking pot. . 


She watched the dancing shadows, too, and 


the glint of the firelight in the brass plates 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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standing on the floor against the wall. 
Poor little Devi—with her pinched face 
and her thatch of tangled hair! All the long 
hot day she had herded the cattle in the 
flelds—not pleasant green pastures, but so 
dry and brown it was remarkable that the 
poor beasts found anything to eat at all. This 
was the little girl’s daily task, and at one 
time she had been happy enough over it. But 
of late the days had seemed very weary and 
today the weariest of all. “Bhere was a bad 


‘sore on one foot which made her so lame 


she could hardly hobble. Fever burnt in her 
tired body. When evening came it had been 
all she could do to see the cattle safely in the 
pen. Then, limping to the house, she had 
fallen from sheer exhaustion just within the 
door. 

When Devi was only a baby, plague carried 
away both her parents, and her aunt and 
uncle, with no children of their own, took 
charge of “her. Chey “were very *poor,.and 
though they did not mean to be unkind to 
the child, they could give her very little 
love and tenderness. It was irritating to 
Sitabai that Devi was daily growing less 
able to share the work of the little house- 
hold. Besides, there had been plain talk at 
the well this evening. One of the neighbors 
had called Devi a leper. There was that 
horrible sore on her foot for all to see, but 
Sitabai knew of other marks, barely hidden 
by the child’s faded sari (dress). 


A leper! If that were so, then something 
must be done, and done quickly. Who would 
keep a leper in the house? There was prob- 
ably discussion about it in the village al- 
ready. It was a poor reward the gods were 
giving for showing mercy to an orphan. 
Devi must go. She was of little use any- 
way, not earning her rice these days, and 
rice was dear. A neighbor at the well had 
spoken of a place to which she might be 
sent. So thought Sitabai as she tended the 
supper. 

When Devi’s uncle returned and the meal 
had been eaten, there was much talk be- 
tween him and her aunt. The little girl ly- 
ing on her mat heard her name spoken and 
caught a phrase here and there, but she was 
too utterly weary to care; she longed only 
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of rice and curried vegetables they gave her, 
and presently fell into a restless sleep. A- 
bove in the deep blue night-sky, the stars 
kept watch over the little home, and though 
she had never even heard His name, the 
Friend of little children was watching over 
Devi. 

Some days after this, very early one morn- 
ing, Devi and her uncle set out upon a 
journey. There was no railway for them; 
they had to walk. They had no luggage, 
just some food tied up in a handkerchief, and 
a small cooking pot and a blanket which the 
man carried over his shoulder. Devi’s sore 
foot was bandaged clumsily with rags, and 
as she had been allowed to rest the last few 
days, she started out bravely enough, though 
she did not know where she was going. They 
left the village asleep, and trudged through 
the dust of rough country roads until the 
sun grew hot at noonday. Then they rested 
a while under a clump of trees. Devi’s foot 
was very painful by this time, and they had 
to go very slowly for the rest of the way. 


It was a weary journey for a little sick 
girl, over the long roads in the burning sun. 
Devi had to be carried sometimes, for it 
was agony to walk, and she cried with pain. 
Sometimes a friendly countryman gave 
them. a lift in his creaking bullock wagon. 
When night came they took what shelter 


they could find and cooked their rice over a. 


fire of sticks. 

On the evening of the third day, toward 
sunset time, they came in sight of a village 
different from any they had seen before. 
Two groups of little whitewashed houses 
stood in an open space which was planted 
with trees, and a crowd of men and women 
were coming out of a bigger white building 
in the center. 


“A temple,” thought Devi’s uncle, but he 
asked some questions of a passerby. Yes, 
this was the place—the Leper Home. 


So it happened that the missionary, leav- 
ing the church after evening prayer, came 
upon the travellers at the gate. Devi’s uncle 
was a man of few words and his story was 
soon told. “Take her, Sahib,’ he said, “we 
don’t want her. She is just a rice eater!” 


“A rice eater!” This is a term of contempt 
in India for one who is worthless, a beggar. 
The missionary’s heart swelled with pity 
as he heard the heartless words and looked 
at the frail figure of the child. She had sunk 
down exhausted upon the ground, and that 
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for freedom: fon pain. She ate the handful. 





Devi cried when her ‘uncle left her 
all, he was someone she knew, and 
others were strangers. She had never se 
anyone like the tall man with the pale face 
and the queer big hat. An Indian womat 
with a kind face spoke to the frighte 
child in her own village dialect. Had s 
not come herself in fear and trembling to 
this place, leaving behind all she knew? She 
was a leper, too, and she had found here 
loving care, food and shelter, and great 
peace of heart. So she comforted Devi. 





















































The next few days were full of bewilder- 
ment for the little girl. First of all she was 
cared for in the hospital ward, where after. 
a bath and warm food, her foot was dressed 
and carefully bandaged. Then she lay dream-_ 
ily on a low string cot and for many days 
slept a great deal, till much of the pain and 
weariness disappeared. =" 





One day the kindly woman who had wait-— 
ed on her dressed her in a clean little waist 
and gay colored skirt and led her to where 
the missionary was standing with a group 
of his leper people. Devi did not fear him 
now, for he had come to see her every day 
in the hospital, speaking so cheerily and 
with such kindness that her confidence was 
won. Presently Devi found herself lookiaal 
shyly at a party of girls, little and big, who 
were playing a game in the bright sunshine. 

Devi never forgot her first evening in the | 
children’s home where she was taken from 
the hospital. There was the supper of hot 
rice, eaten in the open courtyard ‘with the | 
girls sitting in an orderly semi-circle. Then, 
dishes washed and put away, the children 
sang a song quite strange to Devi’s | ears, 
about some god of whom she had never 
heard. With heads bowed, they chanted | 
prayer to one whom they addressed as “Our 
Father.” Full of wonder, Devi followed the. 
others to a long clean room and lay down 
to sleep on her mat. Over and over in her 
mind the name she had caught from the 
evening hymn _ sang itself, “Yesu, Yes rs 
Yesu!” (Jesus). ; A 

A few months of this happy new life ma e} 
an astonishing change in Devi, and the 
medical treatments helped the bad foot to 
heal. The frightened look left her eyes « 
Devi learned to laugh. She struggled bre 
a with her lessons, too, and after ee wi 
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Ww Why Christian Men Should Study Africa 
S b (Continued from page 54) 

cused upon this vast region still in darkness. 
_ I can think of no more interesting or re- 
) warding theme for a men’s Bible class or 
discussion group to take up than this coun- 
try. Knowledge of Africa is today confined 
largely to missionaries and those commer- 
"cially interested. A broader familiarity with 
BS he continent will prove the first step to- 
ward its betterment.—In “Men And Mis- 
sions,” in 1917, : 


A SERMON TO ONE MAN 





ey, The Oe iese congregation that ever ‘tistens 
ed toa sermon is one among the many inter- 
esting reminiscences now published in the 
career of Dr. Lyman Beecher. 
The results of Dr. Beecher’s sermon to a 
$i gle listener deserve publication, if only as 
paconragement to preachers who are de- 
essed. Px. ae ‘paucity of their hearers. 















In the early part of his career he once en- 
gaged to preach in a remote district, peopled 


- by a sparse and scattered population. 


It was in midwinter; the day was unusually 
stormy and cold, and the snow lay so deep in 
some places that he could scarcely proceed. 
On his arrival, although the place was empty, 
he took his seat in the pulpit. Presently one 
man came in and sat down, and at the appoint- 
ed hour the preacher began. 

-The service was closed, when the solitary 
hearer departed and left the preacher alone. 

Twenty years after, Dr. Beecher was travel- 
ing in Ohio when a stranger accosted him by 
name. “Do you remember preaching,” said 
he, “twenty years ago to one man?” “Yes, 


yes,” said the doctor, grasping his hand, “that 


I do; and if you are the man [ have been wish- 
ing to see you ever since.” “I am the man,” 
was the reply, “and that sermon saved my 
soul and made a minister of me. The converts 
of that sermon, sir, are all over Ohio!”—Scat- 
tered Seed. — 





ADDITIONAL PROJECT PLEDGES 


OUTSTATIONS (New) 

B. F. Springer & Family, Danvers, Ill.;. Rev. Roy F. Scott, Danvers, HLs2D; beeMillers 4 
Fentress, Va.; Lydia Hochstettler, Groveland, Ill. e 
OUTSTATIONS (Renewal) 7 


Ladies Bible Class, Danvers, Ill.; Rev. E. Roche, Pekin, Ill.; Be Ever Faithful Class, 
Grabill, Ind. 


STUDENTS (New) 


Miss Luella Engel, Danvers, Ill. 


PUPILS (New) 






Adult Ladies’ S>’S, Class; Congerville, ‘Ill “Calvary 3S. Washington Ladies’ Aid, Wash- 
ington, Ill.; Mennonite S. S.; Fairfield, Pa. (6); Mrs. Katie Gigerich, Danvers, lL. Stk 
Wenderoth, Danvers, IIl.; Mr. & Mrs John H. Miller, Danvers, Ill. 


PUPILS (Renewal) 


Margaret Easu, Buhler, Kansas. 


MEDICAL SHARES (New) 


Primiary Sunday School Department, Meadows, IIl.; Senior C. E. Society, Calvary Church, 
Washington, III. 


‘aed MISCE|LLANEOUS PURPOSES 


W. H. Springer, Stanford, Ill. ($5.00); Emma Shank, Danvers, Ill. ($5.00); H. D. Sch- 
wartzentruber, Danvers, Ill. ($5.00); Lena Nafziger, Danvers, Ill. (5.00); Edd Miller, 
Stanford, II. ($10. 00) ; Wm. Bowman, Danvers, Ill. ($5. Oe Mr. & Mrs. E. F. King, Dan- 
vers, Ill. ($15.00). 


AND THERE YET REMAIN TO SUPPORT— 


300 pupils at $15.00 each a year. 
75 students at $20.00 each a year. 
160 Outstations at $50.00 each a year. 

. 2100 Medical shares at $35.00 each a year. 

. You can have a definite share in the support of any of these activities in the caten In- 
land Mission. The Lord has wonderfully blessed both the work in the mission and the 
faithful supporters. Write today for any additional information relative to the project sup- 
port in the CONGO INLAND MISSION. Address, 
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E AFRICA’S PLEADING CALL me 
e (With changes, this may be adapted to other countries) ; 5 
q (Tune—‘Juanita’”) ae 
Far o’er the waters comes the piteous cry of pain Se 

Of the million voices—shall they cry in vain? “ee 

Hear ye now and answer—hasten thou with sure release a 

Offer now thy healing, let their suffering cease. i 

Africa, dark Africa, bid thy children cry no more. a 

‘Vinee Africa, dark Africa, open now thy door. a 
For our hearts are yearning, longing for that glad new day, : 

When the mists and darkness all shall pass away, z 

When through swamp and forest Christ shall walk on human feet, = 

And through human kindness, bring His blessings sweet, oe 

Africa, Oh Africa, we have heard thy call today. < 4 

Africa, Oh Africa, accept our gifts we pray. te 

; Christ the great Physician, speaks to us with pleading voice, ee 

“Go and teach and heal them” leaving us no choice. ~ 

Lord we quick will answer, gifts upon Thy altar lay, |e 

Life and gold we bring thee, heal them now we pray. $ 

Africa, Oh Africa we would share our all with thee. ; & 

Africa, Oh Africa.we would be true to thee. . ty. 

ms 

Now through the jungle where the forest children roam, i 

Sounds the joyful drumbeat saying—‘help has come, 

Health and hope is promised, abundant life is free to all, ae 

They have heard and answered—answered our call.” mae 

Africa, glad Africa, we would praise His name with thee. ae 

Africa, glad Africa, we give thanks with thee. vad 

: —Georgia Hunt McKinney. us 
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A CO-OPERATIVE MISSION IN THE BELGIAN CONGO 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
President—Mr. A. Neuenschwander, Grabill, Ind. 
Vice-President—Rev. E. Troyer, Carlock, TDlinois. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. H. HE. Bertsche, Gridley, Ill. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Rev. A. M. Hash, 720 W. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 







BOARD MEMBERS CONFERENCE AFFILIATION TERM EXPIRATION 
Rev. E. M. Slagle Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1937 
Mr. A. Neuenschwander Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1938 
Rev. J. N. Schmucker Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1936 
Mr. Elmer Stucky Defenceless Mennonite Conference, 1938 
Rey. H. E. Bertsche Defenceless Mennonite Conference (1937 
Rev. HE. Roche Defenceless Mennonite Conference 1936 
Mr. N. O. Hoover Central Conference of Mennonites 1936 
Rev. Allen Yoder Central Conference of Mennonites 1936 
Rev. E. Troyer Central Conference of Mennonites _ 1937 
Rey. A. M. Hash Central Conference of Mennonites 1937 
Rev. W. B. Weaver Central Conference of Mennonites 1938 
Rev. I. R. Detweiler Central Conference of Mennonites 1938 

Honorary Members : 
Rev. A. Augspurger Central Conference of Mennonites 


Rev. Jacob Schmucker — Defenceless Mennonite Conference 
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STATIONS AND MISSIONARIES On Furlough 
Charlesville nee anu ae A. D. Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell | Mise Erma ah Becker 


Rey. and Mrs. Roy O. Yoder 
Miss Helen Stoesz : 
Address of mission and-all missionaries: 


Kalamba Mukenge : 
Rev. and Mrs. Omar Sutton Charlesville, Kasai District, Congo Belge, 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger Africa, 4 
Nyanga Cable address Conim, Charlesville, Congo Belge. 4 
Rey. and Mrs. Frank Hinns ¥ 


Miss Kornelia Unrau 


The above missionaries represent the follow- — 
Mukedi ing religious bodies: 
Rey. and Mrs. H. H. Moser ; 
Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger Mennonite General Conference (4) 
Dr. Budolph T. Unruh Central Conference of Mennonites (6) 
Miss Agnes Sprunger Defenceless Mennonite Conference (8) 3 
Conference of Defenceless Brethren in Christ | 
Missionaries under appointment of N,tAl (4) ‘¥ 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry A. Toews for Nyanga Mennonite Brethren (1) 
Miss Anna H. Quiring for Nyanga Missionary Church Association (1) 
Miss Doris Countryman for Mukedi Bethel Chureh of Inman, Kansas (2) 
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PRAYER FOR THE MIS- 
SIONARIES 


Selected by Mary Rabe, 


We plead for those in distant lands, 
In shady groves or burning sands, 

Or on the stormy sea. 
Constrained by love divine they went 
And all their energies are spent, 

To lead the lost to Thee. 


They left their friends and home be- 
hind, 
And at Thy call went forth to find 
Rich treasures for their God. 
In joyful beauty fresh and fair, 
They chose that path of toil and prayer 
Which Christ their Savior trod. 


Dear Savior for their work we plead, 
Do Thou supply their every need 
And still their strength renew: 
Our hearts with theirs do Thou unite, 
And let us in Thy sacred sight 
The Great Commission view. 


Grant them we pray increased success, 
Then with Thy conscious presence 
bless; 
To them Thy will reveal: 
And when they ever feel depressed 
Grant comfort, guidance, peace and 
rest, 
And all their sickness heal. 


And if at times they sadly grieve 
For those whom they were called to 
leave, 
To whom kind words they pen; 
Or if amid the Christless throng 
For home and friends they sorely long, 
Do Thou sustain them then. 


And if upon the mission field 
Their witness must at last be sealed 
By lives for Christ laid down, 
May they through Thy sustaining pow- 
er | 
Be victor in life’s latest hour, 
And gain the promised rest. 


Nickerson, Kansas. 
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A DILEMMA 





: As Editor I am in a dilemma. It is true 
: that in the past several issues there has been 
3 _.a dearth ‘of correspondence from the mission- 
aries that could be passed on to the public. 
It is also true that I have called attention to 
that shortage of material. It is also a fact 
that the missionaries would have preferred 
if that information and the appeal for them 
to write had been made direct to them rather 
than through the “Messenger” columns. I 
am not certain that my method was wrong 
= but am glad that there was a response. I am 
very sorry if anyone has been offended. And, 
now the dilemma. 





Since the September issue went to press 
a long, detailed and very interesting account 
of the trip experiences of the outgoing party 
has been received. There are about eight 
thousand words, sufficient to fill almost one- 
half of the space in an entire issue. The re- 








port is well written and some of the thrilling 
experiences described in detail would make 
Ee most interesting reading. However, the ex- 
ee periences happened about eight months ago. 


Right now the Board is facing another large 
task of moving missionaries. In the next six 
~ months at least five will be ready to start to 
the mission field—or will be well on their 
way. At the same time at least three will be 
ready to start for home. Four thousand 
dollars will be required for their travelling ex- 
penses. Two thousand dollars a month ought 
to come into the treasury for regular operating 
Bi expenses. Missionary Day and the Thanks- 
a giving Season are just ahead. It does not 
‘oh seem the part of wisdom to now devote so 
: much of our space to the giving of “trip ex- 
-_ periences.” It is so vitally important that 
a we unite in getting under the heavy financial 
s load that will be ours during the next few 
Ss months. And, so, the diary goes on file. 





‘not? I ask this of the outgoing missionary 


— party whose trip experiences are recorded 


and, as well, of those of you who are being 
denied the privilege of reading the account. 
The report will be kept in the office. It may 
be that in some missionary society or mis- 
sionary meeting, there would be a desire to 
read it. While there is only one copy, I will 
gladly loan it to anyone writing for it for such 
purpose. As Editor, I do offer my apology to 


‘EDITORIALS AND COMMENTS — 


any and all who at that this Tsp Diary” 


Chicago, with their two small children, will — 


You will pardon us for doing this, will you 









































should be published at this time. 


PLANS FOR THE TRAVELLING _ 
OF MISSIONARIES. am 


+e 


Plans are being rapidly perfected for “7 
party of missionaries to start for the mission — 
field early in 1936. The tentative sailing date — 
is about February llth. It is quite certain 
that Rev. and Mrs. Henry A. Toews fa 


be in this party. They are being sent to the — 
field to be associated with the Enns family ~ 
and Sister Unrau for a few months prior to — 
the Enns furlough. Four hundred dollars — 
a year is still needed to provide fully for the 
support of the Toews family during their — 
first term of service. Interested friends are © 
urged to aid the Board in the raising of this — 
money. 3 
It is also expected that Miss Anna H. Our od 
ing of Mountain Lake, Minn., will be 1 in the | 
same party with the Toews family. Miss — 
Quiring will also go to Nyanga in prepara- — 
tion to aid in the educational work at that. 
station. 5; . 
Partial arrangements have been made for 
Miss Doris Countryman of Ipswich, S. Dak., 
and Miss Irma Birky of Bloomington, Illinois, =. 
to go to England during March, 1936, to — 
spend some time in Livingstone College, — 
London, studying tropical medicines and ~ 
diseases. There is still some uncertainty in — 
connection with the practicability of this ar- 
rangement and just a possibility that, instead 
of going there, these two ladies may be sent — 
direct to the mission field with the ote 
party in February. So there will be either — 
two, three or five missionaries going to thes a 
field in February. 
Rev. and Mrs. V. I. Sprunger and children 
are due to start for home as soon after the | 
first of January, 1936, as is deemed advisable 
by the Annual Missionary Conference. Miss 5 
Helen Stoesz is due to return home at the — 
same time. So there will be at least three mis- 
sionaries travelling toward home at the sa 
time as these others are going to Africa. An- — 
other issue of the Messenger will be published — 
before the outgoing party is ready to start a 
For the present, we earnestly solicit your 
prayers and financial help so that the Board 
may be divinely guided in its plans and 
needs of the mission ae aes 























Bib 17th, the third Sunday of the 
- month, has been designated as Missionary 
_ Day for our churches. We suggest that you 
select any Sunday during the month of No- 


“vember—or Thanksgiving Day if that is” 


Be ceterable sand use every service of the day 
to present the cause of missions. In some 


churches the entire month’s program will be_ 


_ quite definitely missionary in nature. For the 
farmer it comes at the end of the harvesting 
season. The Thanksgiving Season and Day 
call for an acknowledgment of God as the 
_ rightful owner of our material things. What 
- would be more proper than to make this the 
- time for returning to Him a liberal portion 
- of what He has entrusted to us? And what 
- would be a more appropriate time than this 
: harvest and thanksgiving season? 
_ We offer below a suggestive program for 
the morning service in your church. This in- 
cludes both the Sunday School and morning 
_ worship period. The recitations, readings, 
- etc., printed elsewhere in this issue were se- 
lected by the Missionary Committee of the 
_ Editor’s local church. You may wish to use 
some of them. Perhaps you have more usable 
- material of your own. This is offered as sug- 
- gestions to be used as you may wish. We also 
- suggest that you look up the June issue of 
: ‘this publication and at sometime during the 
day give some of the most striking figures 
from the Annual statistical report of the mis- 
On: Once more we present the song, “Afri- 
ca,” on the back cover page. Your people 
— will want to sing this in your service. In 1934, 
suggestive sermon outlines were mailed to 
all the pastors of our churches. We are not 
- doing that this year but believe that in 
_ every church a strong missionary sermon will 
be preached. 
An important feature of the work of that 
ay will be the missionary offering. This 
- ought to be a real “Thank Offering.” There 
- is real need for many gifts and some of them 
_ ought to be large ones. May we bear in mind. 
3 that after all the “silver and gold are His” and 
so are “the cattle upon a thousand hills.” The 
- tithe ought to be the minimum of our giving 
% band there ought to be an abundance of the 
Bank offering above the amount of the legal 
a t ‘ithe. Let us unite in making our Missionary 
a we one of the momentous days of 1935. 


‘SA 


ws ies: ; ’ e < 
£ EtMission work means the giving of good 
things to others. Our opportunity is great.” 





oA SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM FOR re 
UNITED SUNDAY MORNING 
CHURCH AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOL MISSIONARY 
PROGRAM 


Opening Worship Period— 

Piano Prelude 

Opening hymns—“Onward Christian Sol- 
diers’; “I Love To Tell The Story.” 

Scripture Lesson and Prayer 

A Hymn 

Explanation by the Missionary Superintend- 
ent of the purpose of the work of Mission- 
ary Day 

Special Music by some individual or Sunday 
School group i 

Missionary recitations and exercises 

Report on our work in Africa 


song “Africa” 


A statement of the program of the Board and 
Mission for the present year 

Special music 

Missionary Sermon by the Pastor 

Missionary Offering 

Hymn—‘“Let the Lower Lights be Burning” 

Benediction 


REVIVAL IN CONGO 


The Swedish Baptist Mission in the Congo 
has an inland field, in the district of Lac 
Leopold II. Work began here in 1919; there 
are now four stations. Rev. Aron Anderson, 
who has charge of both medical and evangelis- 
tic work, tells of victories won for Christ last 
year. 


no great difference in behavior between 
pagans and Christians was observable, re- 
vival began suddenly. It was like Pentecost. 
Two natives became greatly exercised about 
their souls, and after a few days the fire 
spread among all our Christians. Men and 
women met God in a new way to receive 
blessing. The Holy Spirit revealed their lives 
to them; they saw themselves in that light 
and fell down before God, pleading for pardon 
and grace. It was almost impossible to com- 
fort them. We asked them to confess their 
sins, and they did so, openly. They brought 
their idols and heathen medicine to us, and 
they themselves destroyed great quantities. 
Whole villages were cleansed. Men who had 
loved to sit idly at home went out to the sur- 
rounding villages to preach the Gospel. 
Everywhere crowds came to listen to the 
wonders of God. The revival spread to our 
other stations and throughout all the villages. 
Thousands of heathen believed in Jesus 
Christ. We have new churches and new mem- 
bers; and the old have become new. We bap- 
tized last year several hundreds from our 


field, and hundreds more are in classes pre- | 


paring to be baptized. We have opened work 
in many new villages—London Missionary 
Herald. 


When heathenism was at its darkest, and 
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the coming Conference. 
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EXCERPTS FROM CORRESPOND- 
ENCE OF MISSIONARIES 


Mrs. Roy Yoder on August 9th—We are 
doing all within our power to get the language 
well before Miss Sprunger returns to Mukedi, 
and are trying to lift responsibilities from the 
shoulders of Russel and Helen who are much 


overtaxed even now. -I am helping with the 


choir three nights a week in preparation for 
Have a women’s 
school of about 52 village women to whom I 
teach Scripture verses, the alphabet and writ- 
ing. They are doing fine and I feel that in 
this way I will be able to get next to their 
soul problems in preparation for that great 


untouched field of women’s work here. Then, 


too, I superintend the children’s meeting every 
Thursday morning and we go to the village 
every Thursday and Sunday afternoon to 
do personal work. I have enjoyed doing a 
little medical work with the girls in the com- 
pound and also conduct a girls’ sewing school 
every Saturday where they learn to patch 
their dresses and make petticoats out of the 
old dresses. I love the work with the girls 
though I am not capable of handling them 
yet in their numerous problems. 

We spend practically the entire morning in 
studying Tshiluba in addition to attending 
to the numerous unforeseen duties which arise 
every day. Our correspondence must be done 
at night. In becoming acclimated to the 
climate here we have suffered severely from 
sand fly bites and a kind of itch from this 
dry weather’s dust. I had a four day siege 
of the flu just when I was in the middle of my 
report writing, so it was delayed again. The 
aches have not completely left my joints and 
some other symptoms of the flu still remain 
although I am doing work. The doctor said 
it was not serious so I suppose it will gradual- 
ly wear off. Neither of us have had malaria 
yet though Miss Schmallenberger has had 
two attacks. One of them was severe and 
the other quite light. 

The mornings here are very damp and 
foggy just now. The rainy season will soon 
be here and I hope to have a good wet season 
garden, much better than it is during this 
dry season. Our pantry shelves are getting 
empty and I haven’t had sufficient garden 
stuff to can. Charlesville stores have practical- 
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place has changed since Rev. Sommer was 
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ly nothing any more. We almost always need a 
to send to Luebo for necessities. Surely this ~ 


here. 

We dearly love the natives and the work, 
and only wish we could put an advertisement 
in the “Congo Missionary Messenger” for 
a good small folding organ for use here. We | 
need one very badly and will be willing to 
pay a small price for it if one can be gotten 
to us. 

We pray for you every day and for all the 
members of the Board that God may guide 
you in your decisions for the work on the 
field, and give us grace to abide thereby. | 

* * * 


V. J. Sprunger on August 31st—‘“I have 
been in the district this past week in the in- 
terest of placing new teachers in villages. We 
have just placed three in the last ten days. 
Dr. Unruh accompanied me on this trip, be- 
ing the first trip to the district since his ar- 
rival in Congo in the fall of 1932.” 

* * * 


Rev. H. H. Moser on August 23rd—‘“The 
rainy season started again for which we are 
very happy. We have had a very dry season. 
It is raining a bit now. This makes the fourth 
rain we have had. Yesterday and today we 
worked on putting the tin roof on the surgical 
ward. More than half of it is on now and if 
all goes well we will finish tomorrow. Then 
it can rain all it wants to. I have the tent 


over the parts that the rain is most likely to | : 


wash out. Putting up buildings here by using 
red ground for mortar is not like the material 
they use in Chicago for putting up sky- 
scrapers. % 

“T glean from your letter of June 6th that 
you are a bit disappointed in connection with 
trying to keep in close touch with the mission- 
aries by correspondence.” (That is quite 
true——The Editor.) 

re ae ok 

Dr. R. T. Unruh on June 6th—“Now a few 
words about the leprosy work. You say that. 
I ought to write about it. I would have done 
so long ago if it was more encouraging. We 
were treating a number of patients herein the 
beginning, but we did not have a satisfactory 
place to house them and the supply of medi- _ 
cines was very limited, so they left us. One 
stayed with us and we released him not so 
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very Gappe: I ue him to come patie 1 for 
A an examination after several months to make 
certain that he was entirely well. Now I 
have huts built for them and also have food 
but they do not seem to want to come back. 
I have sent them word that we would feed 
b them and give them good places to live. They 
are hesitant and cannot understand why they 
a need to live isolated from the other people. 
_ So we have sent to Charlesville for some of 
4 the lepers at that place in the hope that if we 
help them, the lepers from this district will be 
/ready to come also. So far I have heard 
nothing from the government regarding the 
land grant for which I asked for the leper 
colony. A few weeks ago I then asked for a 
temporary occupation permit and I have 
~ now drawn the lay of the land with a location 
indicated. Am going to send that to the 
State and see if they will grant it. Mr. Danner 
of the American Mission to lepers suggests 
that I ought to ask the State to do the build- 
ing but I am not even able to get permission 
- for the ground.” 
August 30th, Dr. Unruh has more hearten- 
ing word relative to the leper work as will 
be noted in the following under that date.— 
“We can truly say again as ‘we are going to 
_ the last part of another year that our Heaven- 
ly Father has richly blessed us in our work 
~ with the sick. I should like to have you come 
here some busy morning and watch the work. 
In the morning before-we begin with the 
work the native evangelist calls all the people 
that have come and those from the sick or 
patient’s village and they have a short service. 
Then there is a rush for the window where 
they show their ‘tshitadi’ or tin tags that 
have numbers. The boys then get their charts 
with corresponding number and they pre- 
scribe. If they don’t know what to do they 
ask me. It used to be that I saw them all but 
now some of my helpers are doing quite nice 
work, so I see them when they first come and 
prescribe and later they continue. After they 
thave been examined and the charts filled out 
and prescribed the charts are taken to the 
‘treatment room and there the patients are 
called and given their treatments. Some 
helpers give injections, others pills, etc, others 
do blood examining or gland punctures for 
sleeping sickness, etc. On days when we 
operate this work is somewhat broken into 
and the patients have to wait longer but they 
are not impatient as they are at home at times. 
Th 1ey sit quietly for hours. I love the people 
and like to help them but of course at times 
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_ government such as clothes, 


we must leave matters in the hands of the 


Physician of physicians. We shall now soon 
be able to do more surgery. The first surgical 
ward is nearing completion. The tin roof is 
on and the walls are now being pointed up 
with cement outside. Inside they must be 
plastered with mud yet. There are two rooms 
and in each there is an open fire-place. We 
have the downstairs for another ward like 
that and that will be built before long. Some 
days of the week I have classes with my 
native helpers. They appreciate that. For a 
while we stopped but they asked for it again 
so we have started again. It often interferes 
‘with the work but it works out nicely as a 
rule. I am also teaching a class in Hygiene 
in station school. We should not always be 
begging but our bandaging material is all 
used up. We are now buying cloth here from 
companies but it is neither suitable nor 
cheap. If you could send us a real big ship- 
ment once then we would not continually ask. 
Any old linen is good, or old shirts, skirts, 
etc.; white preferred. 

“The Leper work is taking on form now 
more and more. We have four huts now and 
about a dozen patients. We are feeding them 
and also giving them housing. Before they 
had to see to it themselves so they left, they 
had no decent huts nor food and besides they 
want medicines or the needle to help them 
right away and so they could not stick it out: 
We are to get some concessions from the 
blankets and 
rations but I must ask for that first and then 
it will probably take a while before we get 
it. Up to that time we will use the money 
sent by the American Mission to Lepers. The 
village or huts for the Lepers is about one- 
eighth mile back of the huts for the other 
patients. There they are supposed to stay. 
In the morning I go to see them. Generally 
during the time that the evangelist has his 
services with the other patients at the hospital. 
The boys there treat them as I direct. They 
are looked after for food and shelter and 
examined for other diseases concurrent with 
leprosy and treated. The evangelist then 
also has meetings with them. I have asked 
for a land concession from the government 
but they have not answered yet. That is per- 
haps because there is an organization known 
as the ‘Foreami’ coming in here in the be- 
ginning of 1936. It is a Belgian association 
financed by the former Queen. They will 


direct the medical work of this section after 


that. Now it is in government hands directly. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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REPORT TO THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE—1935 


Introduction 

It is my great privilege to bring this an- 
nual report to the two Conferences which are 
carrying the responsibility of promoting the 
work of the Congo Inland Mission, and are 
providing the major portion of its workers 
and their support. God has very graciously 
led through another year of service and has 
poured. rich blessings upon the efforts put 
forth. His promise to give us the heathen 
for our inheritance has again been literally 
fulfilled as hundreds have been brought to 
a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ and have 
accepted the life which He so freely offers. 
It is a report of some of the outstanding fea- 


_tures of the work of the mission that we now 


present to you. 


The Work in the Mission 


At the close of 1934 the statistical report 
as furnished by the missionaries contained 
the following interesting items: 

Total number of missionaries on the 

field, on furlough or under appoint- 

ment to go to the field 22. 
Total number of natives. employed 

full time in the work of the mission 

either as station or outstation work- 


ers over 200 
.Total number of baptized Christians aoe 
Total number awaiting baptism 5,012 
Total number in catechism classes 7,019 
Total enrollment in all schools 9,236 
Total no. in teacher training classes, ~ 139 


Christian Community estimated in 
excess of 

Total mission obligation 400,000 

Total no. of medical treatments given 25,000 

Total financial budget $25,000 
The following statements may be interest- 


ing: : 
1. If the entire budget of $25,000.00 had 
been realized and the disbursements reckoned 
on the basis of the number of baptized Chris- 
tians in the mission, the cost would have been 
about $7.00 a member for the year. 

2. If the entire $25,000.00 had been dis- 
bursed for the benefit of the school pupils, 
the investment would have been at the rate 
of about $2.50 per pupil for the year. 

3. If the total $25,000.00 had been used in 
the medical department, the cost per treat- 
ment would have been $1.00. 


THE CONGO INLAND MISSION ‘AT WORI < 


least some of the missionaries now on | 
10,000 


the mission is the matter of finances. 


4. However, the moneys received were 
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not all invested ia any single one SVOReE 
specific activities but cover the entire cos 
the nlission. The Board and missionaries 
that the funds received have been conse 
tively and wisely invested. The field work h 
been sustained, missionaries have receivec 
least portions of their allowances, one half of 
the entire missionary force has travelled 
either to or from the field, and all incidental 
expenses have been met. God has seen fit 
to take the small morsels and use them in 
large way. We have abundant reason 
praise Him for the large blessings that ha e 
come from Him. 
Missionaries ; 

During the twelve months just closed there 
has been the following movement of missio n- 
aries and shaping of future plans: 

1. Six missionaries were sent to the fie! Id. 
Of this number, three returned after a fur- 
lough and the other three were new workers. 
2. Five missionaries and two children re- 
turned home on furlough. an 

3. Four new candidates have been accept- 
ed for work, one a trained nurse, one a a lad r 
who expects to take additional training a " 
a married family. ; 

4. There faces the Board the task of pro- - 
viding for the furloughs of one nurse and 
one married family as early as possible 2 and 
for the doctor and another family someti 
before our next Conference meets. To | 
vide for the vacancies which will be cre 
and take care of some additional work 


lough and at least four additional wor 
need to be sent to the field during the winter 
or spring of 1936. Tentative plans are under 
way for two of this number to take the cour 
in Tropical Medicines in either London 


Antwerp. 
Finances 


budget or the mission is held to the lo 
possible figures with a cut in both the 
sionaries’ allowances and the appropri 
for the field work. With these reductions 
effect the annual budget totals just abo 
$25,000.00. During the year which clos: 
February, 1935, the receipts were 
$3, 000.00 short of this total. peas nec 












asing power of the funds supplied to 


ion. All in all, there has been real dis- 
s in the experiences of some missionaries 
a great hardship on the work in the mis- 
. A recent letter from one of the mission- 
aries stated that after a term of teaching the 
eachers had returned to the station with their 
ae and for supplies, salaries, etc., and 
at it was only possible to give them fifteen 
francs each for their term’s salaries. This 
was about fifty cents in our money. 

The past year’s expectation from Central 
Conference was $12,000.00 and from the De- 
nceless Conference $8,000.00. If this total 
ha ad been realized there would still have re- 
mained $5,000.000 to be secured from other 
ources. Outside sources for missionary 
nds are not as responsive in times like these 
they formerly were. It seems necessary 
at we who constitute these two Conferences 
crease our Conference appropriations and 
en pay the appropriations in full if we wish 
F ae a serious collapse in the work of 





T he F Project Method of Supporting the 
- Mission 


‘Several years ago the project ete of 
supporting the work of the mission was in- 
troduced. This method undertakes to interest 
e individual supporter in some particular 
se of the work on the mission field which 
be considered in a rather distinct way a 
sonal share in the mission. The first effort 
g this line consisted in having individual 
ches or groups support individual mis- 
aries. A general objection to this plan 
the fact that an interest was developed 
he missionaries rather than the work 
ch they were sent out to do—and interest 
ned to rise and fall as the missionary in 
on was successful or not. It was felt 
that the effort should be to interest 
upporters in actual phases of the work 
- mission with the natives to whom we 
responsible to give the Gospel message. 
e projects decided upon as units were 
utstations as evangelistic work, the sta- 
| geen and it toa gs educational work, 
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that the entire work of the mission could be 
properly grouped under these three headings. 
In fact it did not appear as though there was 
any expense in connection with the work of 
the mission that was justifiable except as it 
made some direct contribution to producing 
strong and Christian characters through these 
agencies and training the Christians for future 
Christian work. The project method of sup- 
porting has been presented to the constituency 
on the basis of 

200 Outstations at $50.00 each a year 


150 students at $20.00 each a year 
660 station boarding pupils at $15.00 each a 


year 
Medical work on the basis of $35.00 shares at 


the rate of five cents a treatment, or 
700 for the entire share. . 
At the present time projects are being sup- 


ported by Central Conference as follows: 


Individual missionaries 4 
Outstations 30 
Students 62 
Pupils - 118 
Medical shares 10 


In the Defenceless Conference the number 
of projects assigned to individuals or churches 
are as follows: 


Individual missionaries f 
Outstations 19 
Students 9 
Pupils 18 


In addition there are 18 Outstations, 3 stu- 
dents, 14 pupils and one Medical Share 
supported—together with three and one half 
missionaries—from outside sources. 


It is my conviction that a united effort in 
presenting to all of our churches—and in- 


dividuals in the churches—the advantages of 


the project method of support, the income to 
the Board could be sufficiently increased to 
amply provide for the entire work of the 
mission and, in addition, provide for an ex- 
pansion of the work. Our experience has 
proven that individuals who had formerly 


been satisfied with the quarter or half dollar - 


dropped into the monthly missionary basket, 
now quite as readily pay for the support of 
an entire Outstation, a medical share or some 
one of the other projects. 


Conclusion 


God has been wonderfully good in blessing 
the efforts of the past. For the future He has 
promised that His presence shall go with us 
and that if we ask of Him He will not with- 
hold from us any good thing. “Ask of me,” 
He says, “and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance.” May we not more 


largely set ourselves to the. great task to 

























































which He has called us, trusting Him im- — 





plicitly to lead us and to prosper us in the 


- way? 


A. M. Eash. 


‘LEPERS ACCEPT THE GOSPEL 


James W. McKean, M. D. 


(Founder and for 24 years Superintendent 
of Siam’s first Leper Hospital at Chiengmai; 
now Secretary of the American Mission to 
Lepers for Southeast Asia.) 


A Sunday Morning at Chiengmai 


Bright morning sunlight gleams on the 
white cupola of the church. An air of peace 
and quiet content pervades the shaded village 
street. The hour for service arrives, and out 
from their small cottages come groups of 
people dressed in their Sunday best. Turning 
out of the graveled paths bordered by gay 
perennials, they join the throng in the street, 
all moving in the same direction. 

It might be a Sunday morning in a New 
England village. Instead it is a Sunday morn- 
ing in a Christian community of leper people 
at Chiengmai, in the far north of Siam. 

A few years, perhaps months ago, they 
were embittered outcasts,—lonely, hungry, 
unwanted. Now they have a place in a little 
community of their own, a chance to share 
in all its work and activities, an opportunity 
to hear of Christ’s love. Precious as is the 
gospel to us in Christian America, how much 
more precious must its comforts be to those 
who, until they heard and accepted, were, in 
a special manner, “without God and without 
hope in the world.” 

In sending out the twelve, Jesus commis- 
sioned them to preach the gospel to every 
creature, to heal the sick, to cleanse the lepers. 
Too long has the Church neglected the oppor- 
tunity and duty of cleansing the leper both 
physically and spiritually. This opportunity 
and privilege now are given to God’s people 
through the Mission to Lepers. 

The Chiengmai leper colony, one of the 
nearly 200 colonies throughout the world aided 
by the Mission to Lepers, has been in opera- 
tion for 27 years. From its inception, the re- 


ligious side of the work has been stressed, 
with the hope and prayer that every leper 


received there for treatment might also accept 
Christ as his Saviour. This prayer has been 
answered in a wonderful way, for nearly all 
of the more than fifteen hundred patients who 
have found refuge there have become Chris- 
tians. The genuineness of their conversion 


is attested by their changed lives, baie 








































love of the Word and of prayer, and by their " 
desire for the spread of the gospel. s 


In Mission Homes, Christian observances 
are not compulsory and are not foisted upon — 
the patients. On the contrary, the patients 
themselves heartily adopt Christian ways and — 
manifest a joyous love of the Christian life. 
New patients find in this friendly Christian — 


atmosphere such a contrast to the cruelties a 


that they have experienced in the past, that — 
they are readily, won to an acceptance of the aa 
gospel. ‘ 

At Chiengmai the Christian devotion of a 
the patients takes various forms. Daily prayer 
and Bible study groups are held, in addition — 
to the regular chapel services on Sundays and 7 
other days. Particularly do the patients prize — 
their privilege of giving, even at the cost of 
real self-denial, for the benefit of those in — 
greater need than they themselves. These 
gifts are made from their scant resources, 
which consist of a small food allowance, and 
from the proceeds of the sale, in the colony, . 

of garden produce which some of them are ~ 
able to raise. 


Every One Tithes 


Every member of the congregation tithes. 
On Saturday each one receives 40 stangs (less 
than 20 cents) and a basket of rice for the — 
week. The first thing each recipient does is ~ 
to lay aside one-tenth, often more, of his tiny — 
store of coins, so as to prepare for the offer- — 
ing at church the following morning. Because 
they practice tithing in such a persistent man- 
ner, the total of their offerings is surprisingly 
large. 


These precious gifts are used, not only to 
support their own pastor, but to send two 
missionary families to spread the gospel in — 
communities cut off from the outside world. — 
They are thus a Siamese church doing home 4 
missionary work. The Chiengmai leper con- — 
gregation is entirely responsible for this 
work and very earnest about it. Having ac- ~ 
cepted Christ and found Him good, they are 
making Him known to others. They are in-— 
tensely interested in all forms of Christian —~ 
work—especially work for unfortunates of — 
every kind. Year after year their contribu- 
tions go far afield, to gospel work in Russia 
and South America, to the American Bible 
Society, and to their fellow sufferers in China, — 
India and elsewhere. It is significant that — 
leper outcasts should be taking a leading place — 
in the evangelizing of their own land and 
other lands. ; 








% The acceptance of the gospel by the lepers 

is a great challenge to all Christian folk to 

continue and enlarge the work of the Mission 
to Lepers, so that increasing numbers of these 
outcasts may not only be healed physically, 
but may hear the message of grace. 


A company of Christian leper women in an 


asylum in China covenanted together to pray. 


twelve hours a day in relays, and the burden 
of their prayer was the conversion of all the 
people of China. A visitor marveled at this 
devotion. The superintendent explained, 
“Lepers respond to the gospel more eagerly 
than any other people.” 


Gospel Brings Profound Results 


Reports from leper colonies in many lands, 
and tours over wide areas of the leper world, 
' have convinced the writer that giving the 
' gospel to patients in these homes brings pro- 

' found results in their physical and spiritual 
lives, and that the salvation of these people 
& in large numbers is an outstanding fruitage 
= of the work of the Mission to Lepers. 
g 


When the superintendent of the Soonchun, 
Korea, leper colony was asked. whether police 
control of the patients was necessary, he 
smiled and replied, “Police are not necessary 


getting together several hours a day and quot- 


would you like to hear one of our two-hour 
folks?” 

“Two-hour folks?” 

“Yes,” he explained, “patients who can 
quote Scripture for two hours at a time with- 
out making any appreciable mistake.” 








At a recent Scripture recitation contest at 
13 this station, hundreds presented themselves 
‘e for examination, representing all ages from 
 iittle boys to aged men. An old and sightless 
man quoted the book of Matthew without 
stopping. He had committed it to memory 
by having it read aloud to him. Asked what 
good it had done him, he said, “I see the road 
to heaven better. I have a mind at peace with 
God.” A one-legged, pitifully gnarled and 
crippled man who recited from memory the 
book of James said, “I decided that in my life 
- nothing matters but Christ.” 


















a There have even been leper patients who 
- could recite almost the entire New Testament. 
Lydia, a leper girl of the Chandkuri Home, in 
_ India, was first out of 3,000 entrants in a Bible 
. examination. 

In Japan, Buddhist officials of government 
leper hospitals have remarked-that the Chris- 


where the principal occupation of people is. 


ing Scripture. For example,” he added, “How 


tians are more appreciative, more obedient to 
rules, more contented than others, and alto- 
gether make the best patients. 

In the large Culion leper colony in the 
Philippines, the Protestant church has had 
to be rebuilt three times to accommodate the 
growing congregation, which now numbers 
over a thousand active members. 

Accompanying the superintendent through 
a leper hospital in India, a visitor noticed a 
group of men seated on the ground, engrossed 
in conversation. On inquiry, he learned that 
these were new believers receiving instruc- 
tion preparatory to being admitted to the 
church. Later a similar group was seen in 
the women’s quarters. In another part of the 
hospital were some small buildings standing 
quite apart from everything else. These 
proved to be “Prayer Houses” erected by the 
Christian people of the colony out of their 
slender resources, as places of retirement for 
meditation and prayer, which gave a privacy 
impossible in the living quarters. 

It is to such as these that the gospel is un- 
speakably precious. Not the gospel of mere 
social uplift, of world culture, nor any other 
sort of diluted gospel; but the real gospel, 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Savior of the 
world. . 

In root, branch and fruit the work of the 
Mission to Lepers is profoundly spiritual. 
It is giving life, the abundant life, to the most 
needy people in all the world,—people who, 
without the agency of the Mission, would 
never have had the opportunity to hear the 
precious gospel message. This Mission is 
the cooperative agency through which the 
Church is now seeking to obey Christ's com- 
mand to “cleanse the lepers,” physically and 
spiritually. As an evangelizing force of su- 
preme value it merits the prayers and gifts 
of all God’s people. 


WORLD CHRISTIANS PLAN CLOSER 
COOPERATION 


Seventy-five delegates coming from twenty- 
five national and regional councils met at 
East Northfield, Massachusetts from Sep- 
tember 27th to October 4th, 1935, at the 
committee meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council. In the perspective of over 
three centuries of continuous divisiveness in 
Protestantism, the International Missionary 
Council is the first coherent world-wide draw- 
ing together of those tragically separated 


-forces—first in over thirty representative na- 


tional and regional Christian and missionary 







councils, and then in this world council. 
concentrates in one organic body the policy, 
the practice, and the conviction of Protestant 
Christianity in Asia, Africa, and Latin Ameri- 
ca, as well as in Europe and North America, 
<1 confronting the ancient and modern pagan- 
isms that today threaten the very life of the 
spirit across the world. 

: Ever since the Edinburgh Conference of 
- 1910, its chairman, Dr. John R. Mott, has 
5; been the unresting architect and servant of 
d this organization. The secretaries, Dr. J. H. 
~. Oldham, Rev. William Paton, and Dr. A. D. 
Warnshuis, with their assistants and the de- 
partmental directors, are all incessantly at 

- work on this same world-process. 
The richly varied representation from either 
side of the North Atlantic ran from the ripe 


- scholarship of those three world-famous pro- — 


fessors of missions, Julius Richter of 


’ Berlin, Dr. Knut Westmann of Uppsala and 


late of China, and Dr. Kenneth Latourette of 
Yale, to the principal missionary administra- 
tors of the West and such leading laymen and 
women as the Hon. Newton W. Rowell, K. C., 
of Canada, and the Baron and Baroness van 
Boetzelaer van Dubbeldam. 

From Asia the national representatives in- 
cluded Dr. Surendra Kumar Datta, Presi- 
dent of the Forman Christian College, Lahore, 
India; Dr. C. Y. Cheng, Moderator of the 
Church of Christ in China, the Rev. Akira 
Ebisawa, Secretary of the National Christian 
Council of Japan; Mr. T. H. Sun, editor of 
The Christian Farmer, Mr. Etsuzo V. Yo- 
shida, Treasurer of the National Christian 
Council of Japan and Secretary of the Omi 

- Brotherhood. The Philippine Islands sent the 
Rev. Francisco S. Galvez of the National 
Christian Council there, and Senor G. B. 
Camargo came as Secretary of the National 

: Council of Evangelical Churches of Mexico. 

ae The fellowship of German with French, 

Chinese with Japanese, oriental and occi- 

dental, in an early morning communion serv- 
ice, carried the company to a depth of fellow- 


week of meetings. 

The missionary enterprise, like the world 
in which we live, has, Dr. Ralph E. Diffen- 
_ dorfer declared, definitely come to the close 

of an era, and to the dawn of a new age in 
which fresh forces are beginning to play a 
Bs momentous part. Nationals, bringing ex- 
perience from their separate areas, revealed 
everywhere the thrust of titanic forces that 
challenge the very fundamentals of historic 

Christianity. Those who in Asia and Africa 


are on the frontiers: Of a : 
ment face the grim fenlee more close 


ship unbroken at any moment of the whole 









these in the West. Communism, Imperialis 
and Nationalism are closing remorselessly 
in on the young church in China. Imperial- i 
ism, commercialism, and industrialism are 3 
eating into the very fabric of African com-— : 
munity life and destroying its immemorial — 
spiritual and moral sanctions. From Mexico | 
to Brazil, from the Philippines to the Congo, - 
from Germany to Japan, the witness was uni- 
versal to the menace threatening the younger — 
and older churches alike. A poignant sense 
of need grew; with the conviction that we _ 
must pool insight, knowledge, and resources _ 
and get a new sense and practice of world — 
solidarity. Dr. John Mackay said we need a 
spiritual center of resistance to the material- 
ist forces, the strengthening of the Chae : 
as a fellowship, and its Saye ens to deliver | 
its message. 

The great critical Agia tes is on neneen the 
Christian faith and the pagan tendencies of — 
our time. In all countries, Dr. Oldham said, 
the state or community is trying to direct or. 
control, either by despotism or by ea — 
broadcasting, child-welfare, and so on, oan 
whole life of all its members. It is a matter — 
of life and death to challenge effectively the — 
dominant acceptance of the totalitarian state. 

It calls for a General Staff directed wholly 
to this war against demonic forces. j 

The Committee was brought sharply rane a 
to face with our responsibility for the Jew in _ 
a world where his life is swiftly changing and 
corroded here by mechanistic civilization, 
hammered there by persecution, and affected ; : 
everywhere by the forces of Communism and 
Nationalism. This was analyzed by Dr. 
Conrad Hoffman, Secretary of the Committee 
on the Christian Approach to the Jews. “a 

The new vast mining developments in — 
Africa throw into relief the world problem of 
the impact of industrialism on primitive peo- | 
ples as well as ancient cultures. Enthusiasm — 
was felt for the project now fully floated of a 4 
Bantu Educational Cinema Experiment of 
films to be provided on a large scale for thea 
use of African natives, produced in Africa | 
with an African personnel. Lord Lugard of — 
the Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations, chairman of the British Advisory — 
Council on this project, says that it may — 
prove to be “one of the most important ste 
yet taken for the advancement ofS nat 
African life.” 

Dr. Cheng Ching-Yi of China shoone i 
starting from the ees given by the In 
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bisawa of Japan and Mr. Yoshida of the 


Omi Brotherhood, revealed how the Kingdom 
of God Movement there, fostered by the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Japan, and the 
_ plans ‘now being shaped to follow it up, were 
part of the same world process of conflict 
with the new materialisms. and the anti- 
- Christian elements in the older cultures. 
- The penetration of the rural areas of the 
world by a real Christian community service 
and evangelism was brilliantly presented by 
_ Mr. T. H. Sun, editor of The Christian Farm- 
er, the most widely circulated Christian peri- 
-odical in China. In the same rural area of life 
the International Missionary Council’s monu- 
a mental survey of the Christian Mass Move- 
- ments in India is profoundly affecting -mis- 
‘sionary policy. It is a remarkable fact that in 
Bthe last five years over 30,000 people of fifty- 
_ one different castes in India have been brought 
into the Christian Church by the witness of 
the lives of outcaste Christians. 


= 
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_ Forces that Demand World Co-operation 
Dr. Julius Richter, in a weighty presenta- 
E tion of the forces that demand world co- 
operation of the Christian forces, called for 
= a new vision of the function of the great mis- 
- sionary institutions, the creation of a satis- 
factory new leadership, and the destruction, 
on the one hand, of syncretism and on the 
heed of separatism which now divides the 
Protestant Churches in areas like South 
_ Africa into a miserable guerilla warfare. The 
_ fundamental reasons for promoting co- 
operation are, the Committee declared in 
3 its findings, that it is necessary in view of 
the essential spiritual unity of the Church 
of Christ, and the need for a united front in 
- view of modern world conditions. 
The fact that over thirty regional and 
_ national Christian councils have been set up, 
the large measure of confidence won, and 
¥ “many pieces of co-operative work inspired 
and carried forward reveals the advance al- 
_ ready made. The committee is setting afoot 
- vigorous studies of concrete projects of fresh 
_ practical co-operation.—Foreign Mission Con- 
_ ference of N. A. 





















COMPENSATION 


By. .C._L.-Graber 


Bis Stewardship is concerned with man rath- 
x than with money. Dollars are an impor- 





tant incident in the program of Christian 


stewardship but the larger program is built 


God is more interested in life than in gold. 

There are spiritual laws as well as natural 
laws. There are laws of progress and growth. 
These are as old as the heavens but are not 
fully understood. But what laws have been? 
Newton is given credit for formulating the 
law of gravitation but that law existed from 
the beginning of time. The law under which 


a gasoline engine works has existed through- 


out the ages of history. Gasoline exploded by 
a spark under pressure would have made 
an automobile run in the year One as well 
as now. These natural laws are old but we 
are just now learning to appreciate and use 
a few of them in a practical way. 


In the same way there are laws of life. 
These also have existed from the beginning 
of time but have not always been appre- 
ciated. The law of stewardship is such a 
law. To put this law simply, it would be 
stated thus: 


1. God is the Supreme Owner. 
2. Iam just a steward of His possessions. 


3. The biggest satisfaction in life comes 
by using these possessions intrusted to 
me for the happiness.of mankind and the 
advancement of the kingdom of God. 


The law of stewardship thus takes issue 
with the law of acquisition. It says “’Tis 
what you give and not what you get, that 
counts.” It challenges the right of the in- 
dividual to make his aim in life the acquir- 
ing of wealth or of fame. It tells man frankly 
that he gets most out as he gives the most 
in. “Whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it: and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it.” “What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world, and 
lose his own soul?” 

Emerson discovered this law and in his 
essay on Compensation he tells us that if 
the man puts too much into the chest, God 
takes it out of the man. As he says, these 
spiritual laws refuse to compromise. They 
are immutable. 

At the judgment bar of God these words, 
found on a painting in the Tate gallery in 
London, will be a fit expression of eternal 
law. 


What I spent, I had 
What I kept, I lost 
What I gave, I have.—Selected. 


“Preach the Word.” 


be ge an 
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upon the theory of the compensations of life. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE 


By Mrs. Scott P. Hauser 
Callao, Peru 


His name is Hilario, and his mother is a 
widow who picks up a living here and there, 
and is unable to make a home for her child. 

Big-hearted Dona Maria, who has already 
brought up her own fine family, took pity on 
the little fellow and gave him a home and 


a chance at an education in return for the | 


little services his willing hands and quick feet 
could render about the church and school. 
But few of those whom he greets with a 
cheerful grin as he slips unobtrusively in and 
out, know of the faithful, self-sacrificing little 
heart that beats underneath his ragged coat. 
When Teacher explained that all the boys 
and girls who were members of the church 
should show that they were truly members by 
giving at least a tenth of their money to help 
support the Pastor, Hilario smiled and asked 
for one of the gay pink envelopes. When 
they were collected and opened the following 
Sunday, instead of one or two centavos, out 
of Hilario’s envelope rolled twenty-five! 
Dona Maria was suspected of having helped, 
but upon being questioned, shook her head 
smilingly and said, 
earned his money.” 
But another week rolled around, and an- 
other surprise was forthcoming. Hilario’s en- 
velope was fatter than ever, and this time 
contained forty centavos. How could a child 
like that give so much? This time Hilario 
himself was interviewed and told us how he 
helped his mother by washing old medicine 
bottles which she sold at the entrance to a 
big charity hospital. “But how much did you 
keep for yourself?” Before he could answer 
another boy chimed in. “His mother gave 
him twenty-five centavos for his work, and 
fifteen more to spend for himself, and he put 
it “all in.” Hilario modestly added, “But I 
had two centavos to spend for candy.” 
What. a lesson for all of us. Hilario has 
caught the Lord’s meaning of stewardship 
and to him it is actually more blessed to give 
than to receive. Truly, as one of the modern 
versions says, “The Lord loveth a hilarious 
giver.”’—Reprinted from “Inca-Land.” 
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“Ask Hilario how he 
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THE BABY MISSIONARY 






































When the Rev. Motte Martin, Presbyterian 
missionary to the Belgian Congo, first went to 
his field he could not win the confidence of 
the natives. , 

Because he was white and his hair was 
straight the dark-skinned Africans of the 
country about Lake Tanganyika thought him 
a god and refused to respond to his friendli- 
ness, but only feared him. 


Even when he brought out his young bride, 
just from college, and built a little house of 
mud and sticks and palm leaves which he and 
Mrs. Martin called the “Martin Box” or 
“Bird Box,” and when the missionary had 
learned enough of the language to palaver 
with the natives and told them, “Mvidi Mu- 
kulu, the Great Creator, has sent us to say that 
He loves you,” and, “We are just people like 
you, from across the big water come to show 
you the way to Heaven,” still they would 
not believe, and only distrusted the strangers. — 


But one day these people heard that there 
was a baby Martin over in the “Bird Box,” 
a baby as white as the Mputu (foreign) mis- 
sionaries, and they were so surprised they 
could not do a thing but start for the Martin 
house. Hundreds of them ran as fast as they 
could, and when they reached the house they 
all called out: ‘Hurry, please hurry, and show 
us your little son.” 


Quickly the door of the Martin house 
opened, and a little basket bed, dainty and 
downy, was brought close enough for them 
to see the white baby. Never had they seen 
a baby like him. He was no bigger nor small- 
er than their own, but he was so white,—and 
clean! And he had not come out of the water, | 
nor even off a great ship, as the foreign 
teachers had, for the missionary and his wife 
had ‘been right there in the “Bird Box” all 
the time. 


Then for the first time the people believed 
what the Mputu people said, that they were 
just folks like themselves, but worshipers of 
the true God. And because they loved the 
white baby so much, the wary natives at- last 
consented to learn the Mputu religion and 
pray to Mvidi Mukulu, who had ‘sent these — 





















gentle teachers to lead them to “the village of 
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above,” as they called Heaven. 
So this is the way George Motte Martin 


became a real missionary when he was only 


a tiny baby. He is now in Louisiana visiting 
his grandparents. His mother, Mrs. Motte 
Martin, recently addressed the students of 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, and told 
this true story of herself—By Mary Gilbert 
Wray, in 8. S. Times. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS 


(As curtain rises, Father is seen reading 
Bible, while four boys are restlessly moving 
about room, seeking diversion. Jack ap- 
proaches father’s side.) 


Jack.—Daddy! 

Father (looking up).—Yes Jack. 

Jack.—I wish you would read me a story, 
daddy. (Other children draw near). 

Others.—Oh yes, daddy, please do. aN d 
love to hear a story. 

Father.—A story did you say? Well, let’s 
find a good one. (Thoughtfully turns leaves.) 
George——What story book is that daddy? 

- Father.—It is the Bible, son. 

John.—Yes, and it has the grandest stories 
of any book I ever read. [It tells all about 
Daniel in the lions’ den, and the Hebrew chil- 
dren in the fiery furnace and—oh lots and lots 
of things. 

Jack (clapping hands).—Oh, goody! 
glad daddy is going to read out of it. 

Father—What story would you like the 
best, boys? » 

Tom.—Find a new one, father, can’t you? 
A good one. 

Father.—All right, here is one I think you 
will like. (Reads parable of the talents— 
-Matt. 25:14-30.) 

Jack (at conclusion) —What does that 
mean daddy? 

Father—It means that whatever we have, 
God has given us, and we are responsible for 
the way we use it. 

Tom.—What are talents, father? 

John.—I think I know. It means our brains, 
and things we can do Hike singing, playing os 
violin, and— 

Tom.—Doesn’t it mean our money too? 

Father.—Yes, boys, you are right. Our 
brains, our different abilities, our money, they 
are all God-given—entrusted to our care; and 
God wants to use them to the very best ad- 
vantage. 

George.—Thank you, daddy for reading us 
that nice story. We’ll try to remember it, 


Lm 


won't we, boys? 





Others—Um hum, ’course we will. | 

Jack—Come on, let’s go out and play, 
daddy wants to read some more all to him- 
self, I know. 

(Boys find caps and start to leave room. 
Father stops them.) ° 

Father (thoughtfully). — Wait a minute, 
boys. I’m going to give each of you some 
money to do with just as you like. 

Boys.—Oh, goody! (Father gives each a 
coin. They thank him.) 


Father—Don’t lose your money, and I 
hope you will use it wisely. Now run‘along. 
(Boys rush happily from room.) 


Father (thoughtfully).—I wonder what 
they will do with their money. That was just 
an experiment to see how much impression 
that made on their young minds. The Parable 
of the talents—that is a lesson we all need 
to think upon. I wonder if we really do use 
God’s talents as we should—as He means us 
to—especially our money—God’s money? I 
am afraid we are often careless and selfish in 
the way we use it. Slothful servants. Oh, that 
we are in many ways. 

(Voices are heard outside. 
Father looks up.) 

Father (smiling)—Oh, here you are back 
again. Well, boys, what have you done with 
your money. (Tom leaves room unnoticed.) 


Enter children. 


John.—I bought a nice chocolate bar, father. 
Mother says they are so nourishing. 

Father.—Where is it? 

John.—Why—why I ate it up. 

George.—I had some ice-cream with mine. 
(Smacks lips.) "Twas awful good, but they 
gave me such a tiny little bit it didn’t last any 
at all. 

Jack (complaining).—I bought gum. I 
thought that would last longer than anything 
else, and ’twould, only I swallowed it. CRubs= 
stomach.) 

Father (soberly) —Um hum, I see. But 
where is Tom? What did he do with his 
money? 

Tom (entering with mite box).—Here I am, 
father. I just went in to get my missionary 
box. You see, after you gave me that money 
I got to thinking of the story you read us, 
and I made up my mind I’d put my money 
to the best use, I know, like the man with 
the ten talents. So I’m going to give it to 
missions. . 

Father (delightfully) —A splendid invest- 
ment! I am so glad, my son. 

John.—But, Tom, if you give it to mis- 
sions it will all be gone. 


? Lee (aitenes ee is” Dene Hs ANS ‘bar, : 


nd ice cream, and gum. 
- Father—You’re right, Tom; but itis money 
ou’re giving to missions, son, even tho’ it 
is small, it will be a little spark that will burn 


nd’ burn in some foreign country, and the 


light from it. will never die. | 
— John (slowly).—I guess Pll put my money 
there next time. — 
 George.—Me too. 
Jack (rubbing stomach).—You just bet I 


(Curtain) 


A MISSIONARY’S WORK 


I used to think a missionary 
Was just the strangest thing, 
And that he either preached to folks 
Or helped the people sing 


The livelong day, and never laughed 

Or had a bit of fun; 

And then I thought he prayed all night 
After his work was done. 


But do you know, I have found out 
They’re just like other folks? 

_ * Why, there was one that stayed with us 
: Could tell the mostest jokes! 


They read the Bible and they pray— 
Sometimes, I guess, all night— 

And they are always glad to help 
The people do what’s right. 


My, but I’m glad I have found out 
That they can laugh and play. 
I ’most believe I’ll plan to be 
Like one of them some day. 


A MISSIONARY DREAM | 


_. .(Recitation for a young person dressed as 
an old one. He or she may be seated by a 
- fireplace, or in the light of a softly shaded 


= lamp. The songs should come from the side 
or be read, and be very soft, except where 


triumph is the predominant note. The last 
- should come out loud and clear, and, if soft 
lights are used for the rest, the lights may be 
turned on full for that.) _ 


I dreamed a dream the other night, 
And it was strangely fair, 
ee It seemed I’d crossed the rolling tide’ 
And gone to be up there 
Where saints redeemed in glory 
Their songs shall ever sing, © 
_ And ’round the throne of God on high 
_ The heavenly anthems ring. 


(Music from without—‘Hail to the Bright- 
‘ness of Zion’s Glad AOEnS. ‘ One or more 


BProm many lands and nations 
I saw the people there, 

They’d come through many trials 
To find God, free from care. 


“On earth: full many a time, 
- But now I knew its power 
It’s message © was sublime. 


(Song—“‘From Greenland’s 
tains.’’) 


My dream changed, and the singing 
Seemed full of meaning rare, 
I saw the lines of workers 
Who had been waiting there © 
On earth to know the future, 
Who longed to bring the light — 
To those who sat in darkness 
And shadow of the night. 


Tell Us Of 


I es Moun- oa é 


(Song — “Watchman, 
Night.”’) 
In matchless tones the music 
Swelled out, and once again 

I saw the Holy City, 
The future home of men. 


And all the joy of missions 


Came to my soul once more 
As throngs of saved ones gathered 
Upon that heavenly shore. 


(Song—“Fling out the Banner.’’) 


And then the strains of gladness 
Rang out so loud and clear, 

All traces of earth’s* darkness 
Could not but disappear. 


(Song—‘The Morning Light is reas a | 


I wakened, peace was with me, 
A glad song filled the air, 

I knew that Christ would conquer, 
And love reign everywhere. 


(Song, in which the speaker joins—‘‘Jesus 
Shall Reign Where’er the Sun.”) 


HIS LOVE IS FOR ALL. 


Jesus loves each lad and lassie 
In this big old world so dim, 
He cares not for race or color, 
That is all the same to Him— 
Brown, or black, or red, or yellow, 
Each can have a heart that’s white. 
’Tis the heart, my little children, 
That counts most in Jesus’ sight. 


Jesus loves each lad and lassie; _ 
Anywhere they chance to dwell, 
Little ones can safely trust Him, 
For He guards His children well. 
From above, His voice is calling; 
Reaching far beyond the foam, 
“There’s a pathway that will lead you 
Safely up to Heaven, your home.” 


TLL DO THE BEST I CAN _ 


I may not go to India, 
o-Ghinaor- japan, 
But there is work right here at home 
And Ill do all I can. 
I'll tell of His great love to me © 
And how I love Him too. me 
And better far, I’ll show my love 
In all that I may. oa ee ena 












For if I want to work for. or 


Pa? There surely is a way. 


- We're going to pack a nice big box 
Of books and lots of toys, 
Then send it to a mission school 

- For African girls and boys. 


A PRAYER 


“Our loving, heavenly Father, 
Oh, listen while we pray; 
Bless all the little children 
Both near and far away. 
Oh, teach us how to love them, 
And help us send them word 
About the wondrous love for them 
Of Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


A PRAYER 


“Help me to be like Jesus, 
_ Obedient, kind and true. 
Help me always to do the thing 
That He would have me do. 


Help me to live like Jesus, 
To fill each passing day 
With deeds of love and kindness, 
To cheer some lonely way.” 


Song: (Tune America) 


Again we hear the call 
Which comes to one and all 
Our gifts to bring; 

*Tis little we can do 

But with a purpose true, 

We pledge our faith anew 
To Christ our King. 


We owe Him grateful praise 
For love which crowns our days 
With happiness; 

So to His feet we bring 

Each free will offering 

“While songs of praise we sing, 
His name to bless. 


LITTLE BO-PEEP 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 

She can’t tell where to find it ; 
_ Leave it alone, and it will come home 
And bring its tail behind it. 


Little Bo-Peep has found her sheep, 
Her father’s going to shear it; 


The wool on its back will fill a big arate 
And sell for two dollars or near it. 


Says little Bo-Peep “How much shall I keep 


Of the money my sheep has brought us, 


BS And caw See shall go that more children 


* y kno 
eo About the Guod Og ook who sought us?” 


“the Lord.—IlI ‘Cor. 8:5. 






| _ OTHERS : 
Lord help me live from day to day. 
In such a self-forgetful way. 
That even when I kneel to pray, 
My prayer shall be for Others. 







Help me in all the work I do, 
To ever be sincere and true. 
And know that all I do for You, a 
Must needs be done for Others. ~~ 










Let “self” be crucified and slain, 
And buried deep: and all in vain, 

May efforts be to rise again, 
Unless to live for Others. 

































And when my work on earth is done, 
And my new work in heaven’s begun, 

May I forget the crown I’ve won, 
While thinking still of Others. 


Others, Lord, yes Others, 
Let this my motto be, 
Help me to live for Others as 
That I may live like Thee. Be 


GIVING a 
(By Edith Lillian Young in M. B. I. Monthly) © 


Of all that thou shalt give me I will surely 
give the tenth unto thee—Gen. 28:22. 2S 


wipes 


Nine dollars for me and one for the Lord; 
Can I spare that dollar now? 

Ah, yes, I have promised the tenth to Him, 
And so I will keep the vow. 

That certainly is enough to give; 

It costs so much in these days to live! 


Our Lord Jesus heels who gave himself 

for our sins.—Gal. 1:4. 

Nine dollars for me and one for the Lord; _ 
Somehow that seems very small 

When I think how He counted not the cost, 
But freely poured out His all. ; 

Shall I stop with giving a tenth, when He — 

Has given Himself—priceless Gift!—for me? 


They . first gave their own selves to : 


Dear Lord, all I have and am is Thine, 
Redeemed with Thy blood one day: 
O take every bit of this life of mine 
And use it in Thine own way! 
I love Thee, my Savior, Redeemer, King, 
And gladly my all to Thy feet I bring. : 


IN MISSION LANDS 





In mission lands the girls and boys Bory 
Don’t have things like we do oa 
But they are glad to know of God 

And learn how very true. 






It is He loves us every one. 
And I just guess that they 

Are thankful for the mission folks 
Who came to them to say 















That all the boys and girls at home 
Are thinking of them, too. 

I’m going to do my very best 
To help those folks, are you? 


AFRICAN TRAIL 


There’s a long, long trail a-winding 
Into the forest so green 
Where dark-faced children wander 
And the camp fires gleam. 
There’s a long, long night of waiting 
Ere the day dawn comes for you. 
Oh! Africa we now are coming 
Down that long, long trail to you. 


It took a long, long time of telling 
Until Christians understood 

That they must share with others 
In all things pure and good. 

Now there’s a big, big boat a-steaming 
On the ocean so blue. 

Oh! Africa we now are coming 
Down that long, long trail to you. 


BREAKING THE ICE 


We had some offish neighbors once. that 
Moved in, down the road. 

We reckoned they was 
folks we'd ever knowed. 

An’ when we passed ’em now an’ then, we 
held our heads up high 

To make dead sure they couldn’t snub us if 
they was to try. 

_ It really made me nervous, so I just braced up 

one day 

An’ bhaughit I’d go ahead an’ show my man- 
ners, anyway. 

One day ’stid o’ turning ’round an’ gazin’ at 
the view; 

I looked at them an’ says, “Hello!” An’ they 
says, “Howdy do!” 


It wasn't the cold an’ formal greetin’ that 
you’ve sometimes heard; 
~They smiled and said it hearty, like they 
meant it, every word. 
It’s solemn to reflect on what we miss along 
life’s way 
By not just bein’ natural an’ good-humored 
day by day 
There’s lots o’ folks who fling the simple 
joys of life aside 


Because they dread the shadow of their own 


unconscious pride. 
And nine times out o’ ten you'll find the rule 
works right an’ true— 
~Just tell the world, “Hello!” and it'll answer, 
“Howdy do!” 


A LITTLE FASTER 


A poor heathen woman lay dying. Amid 


the gaspings and chokings of death, she said 


to a missionary who sat by her bedside, ‘‘Tell 
your people how fast we are dying, and ask 
if they can not send the gospel a little faster.” 


“Oh, send the gospel a little faster, 
Go tell you people that we die; 





*bout the proudest 


Death will not wait, it calls us onward. _ 


They tarry still; O Christians, why?” 
. ; | 
A little faster? Yes, brother, sister, 
We race with famine, plague, and death. 
These linger not from dawn to dawning 


To catch away the fleeting breath. 


We pray, but are our prayers swift dying 
Like breathless couriers to the king? 

We give, but at that we might hasten 
Those gifts to which so long we cling! 


“A little faster, friends; we’ re dying.” 
Comes still that signal o’er the wave. 
“A little faster with your message 
If in it there is power to save.” 


God help us swift return the answer, 
“We come! on wings of love we fly.” 
God, help us send a little faster 
Thy gospel ere the heathen die. 


* * * 
In Christ there is no East nor West 
In Him no South nor North; 


But one great fellowship of love 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 


In Him shall true hearts everywhere 
Their high communion find; 

His service is the golden cord 
Close binding all mankind. 


Join hands then, brothers of the faith, 
Whate’er your race may be. : 
Who serves my Father as a son 
Is surely kin to me. 


In Christ now meet both East and West, 
In Him meet South and North; 

All Christly souls are one in Him 
Throughout the whole wide earth. 

or 

Join in brotherhood, spreading the Gospel 
That warfare and discord may cease 

Let us in humble devotion march forward 
And follow our Christ, Prince of Peace. 


LAST LINK WITH LIVINGSTONE 


From Mombasa comes news of the death 
of Matthew Wellington, probably the last 
living link with the great missionary. He 
was thought to be about 100 years old, and 
is said to have been one of the devoted band 
who carried out the epic journey to the coast, 
bearing the body of their dead leader. It has 
been stated that he was present at the meet- 
ing between Livingstone and Stanley at 
Ujiji, but confirmation of this is difficult to 
obtain. Few of the African natives who had 
personal contact with Livingstone lived on 
into the twentieth century. It is not long 
since the death of another of them, Lazarus 
Raikane, who lived to a great age. The 
death of these two is a reminder that the 
opening up of Africa is a process of recent 











origin, and the bewildering changes of the 
sixty odd years that have passed since Liv- 
ingstone’s death appear the more amazing.— 
South African Outlook. .. 
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this make war appear 


THE COLLEGE OF BISHOPS ON WAR 


(The following from THE WORLD 


OUTLOOK is particularly significant when 


one considers that it is an expression of 
conviction from the bishops of the Southern 
Methodist Church. From the predominant- 
ly Democratic section of our country comes 
this prophetic appeal to which the Presi- 
dent must give heed. The only other al- 
ternative is the loss of Southern Methodist 
support in 1936 and sure defeat in the presi- 
dential campaign. Why cannot a “UNITED 


ment with equal conviction?—The Editor). 


No thinking man can contemplate what 
is going on in the world today without a 
feeling of deep humiliation. This war busi- 
ness has become extremely disconcerting 
to people of noble aims and high hopes for 
the human race. Militarism is rampant among 
the nations. Europe seethes with the war 
spirit. The Orient moves under the domi- 
nation of its war statesmen. And here is our 
own country doubling its appropriations 
of two years ago and making the largest 
peace time outlay for the army and navy in 
its entire history. Our government is now 


parading its vast and formidable fleet in 


the waters of the great Pacific. Will all 
impracticable and 
impossible? No, it will make it appear in- 
evitable and put fear into nations that we 
call friends. History and human intelligence 
compel that conviction. 

Is that the best that we can do for a de- 
pressed and broken-hearted world? We are 
far from happy over such inhuman activities. 
They scandalize the human race. They ex- 
cite no admiration and national pride in a 
noble-minded people. They belong to a low 
state of civilization and threaten the destruc- 
tion of the best that man has produced, 
and the ultimate degradation of humanity. 
The American people have established the 
belief that they were created for higher 


purposes and nobler ends than can be reach- 


ed by any such darkening and death-dealing 
methods. 
What shall we do about it? We shall hold 


—— 


_ in contempt this entire nefarious war busi- 





speak to the Govern- 


ness. War as a method of settling inter- 
national disputes has not one single defen- 
sible argument in its behalf. We reiterate 
what we said a year ago to the General Con- 
ference: “It is archaic, belongs to the jungle 
period of human development, and should 
be branded as an iniquitous and inhuman 
procedure. Its triumph seldom establishes 
right and justice. It leaves in its wake de- 
struction, sorrow, hatred, and crushed hu- 
manity. Every effort to wreck the entire 
war system is to be loudly applauded and 


-vigorously supported. It is an unhallowed 


thing utterly contrary to the genius of 
Christianity. Patriotism should have a high- 
er standard of testing than that which in- 
human militarism provides. War _ should 
cease forever, because it is essentially wrong, 
and its instruments and agencies should be 
destroyed. Compulsory military training in 
any school or college, whatever its control 
or support, is out of harmony with the finest 
principles of a peace-minded people. The 
very atmosphere that allows war to be pos- 
sible should be radically changed. Man is 
too great to be bound to such a vicious and 
inhuman method of settling disputes, mak- 
ing international adjustments, and establish- 
ing justice and right relations in the world. 
With peace-mindedness in the place of war- 
mindedness a new structure of human rela- 


tions embracing all peoples will be created 


and humanity may then employ all its ca- 
pabilities and powers in movements that 
make for co-operation, advance, and the lift- 
ing of the entire level of human welfare.” 

The militarist may sneer at our idealism 
and laugh at our guilelessness. He will a- 
waken some day to find those with us are 
more than those with him, We are not 
chagrined by such an attitude. There is 
nothing ideal or even practical about war. 
Peace is both ideal and practical. We are 
set for peace. The success of militarism 
would be for the eternal failure of mankind. 
The human race is too intelligent to con- 
tinue to march to its orders on self-destruc- 
tive militarism and the statesmen who sup- 
port it are headed for an abyss, or else the 
world is. 


We are not preparing for the next war; 
we are mobilizing moral manhood to make 


impossible the next war. We shall teach our 


children and youth to despise the unclean 
thing and to swear eternal loyalty to the 
ways of peace and to the sacred honor of 
their brother man. —The World Outlook. 


THE ITALO-ETHIOPIAN SITUATION 


From the European point of view, there is 
involved in what has come to be called the 
Italo-Ethiopian situation enormously more 
than the mere fate of Ethiopia. Otherwise 
there certainly would not have been much 
more effective effort at Geneva and else- 
where during the past few weeks than there 
was when the Japanese conquest of Manchuria 
was being prepared and effected. 


Various elements in Ethiopia’s importance 


to Italy and the rest of the world may be 


stated as follows: 

First, Ethiopia is a rich country both as to 
soil and subsoil. Platinum, gold, copper, coal, 
sulphur, iron and other rich minerals are 
known to be there. Its plateaux of 6,000 and 
8,000 feet are well watered, fertile, capable of 
multiplied production of cotton, wheat, rub- 
ber, wax, coffee, tobacco, oil. Cattle thrive. 
It is a rich country. 

Second it is sparsely populated and has 
large areas open and suitable for European 
colonization, an outlet Italy’s expanding pop- 
ulation sorely needs. . 

Third, it controls the waters of the Blue 
Nile, necessary for Britian’s cotton-growing 
expansion in the Nile alley, and therefore 
is an invaluable trading pawn for Italy to 
use in getting concessions out of Britian in 
other territorial or political spheres. 

Fourth, because of the still-rankling 1896 
defeat at Adowa, it is a splendid scene for a 
dramatic Italian victory-at-arms. 


Fifth, it was doubtless conceived by Musso- 


lini to be about the least dangerous ground in 
the world on which to stage a slashing return 
to the old days of a conquering Roman em- 
pire, thus achieving unity by action, burning 
up opposition to fascism at home in the heat 


out, but that she may have continued opp« 
tunity and increased aid in developing h 
own culture and solving her own numer 
internal problems. 


She has welcomed the Tedteseint missio: . 


ary work which in recent years is being som 
The — 


splendidly done within her borders. 


Emperor has evinced utmost confidence in — 


the missionary leaders devoting themselves _ 


to his people. The churches of America have ~ 


a heavy responsibility toward this oldest 4 
Christian nation which stretches forth at this — 
time its hands in what is probably the most a 
critical hour of its long and eventful history. — 
—Emory Ross, in Missionary Review of the | 


World. 
APPRAISAL OF LEPER WORK 


Dr. A. D. Helser, lately appointed repre- 
sentative of the American Mission to Lepers — : 
tor West Africa, has just traveled 3,000 miles — 
in Nigeria interviewing missionaries, govern- 
ment doctors and officials, and counts on cov- — 
ering 1,500 miles more. The missionaries of — 


the Belgian Congo are inviting him to tour — 


their country also. 


comparison with the total, has risen from — 


1,000 in 1931 to probably 5,000 in 1935. In _ 4 


the same time the amounts of money invested _ 


in leper work have risen from $10,000 from — 


He writes with intense — 
enthusiasm of what he feels is about to be 4 
done for the 200,000 lepers of Nigeria. The © 
number under treatment, though small in 


the government and $4,000 from mission so- — 


cieties to about $40,000 from the government — 
societies. Dr. Helser sees the Mission’s place © 
as a very distinct one (he calls it the key- — 


stone) between the governments on one side © 
and the denominational missions on the other _ 
—to plan, unite, inspire, encourage. He sees 
the ideal type of institution as a farm colony, 3 


“ 


‘of patriotic military fervor, and insuring a 

further term of personal dictatorship. 
Sixth, it is almost ideally situated to com- 

plete a powerful Italian empire in Mediter- 


ranean Africa, thus at one stroke giving Italy 
a voice in Africa comparable to that of France 
and Britain, a strength in the Mediterranean 
rivalling Britian, and a threat at Suez and 
the Red Sea—Britian’s vitally important and 
jealously guarded route to India. 

One need not be unduly cynical about Bri- 
tain’s strong protective protests thus far in 
Ethiopia’s behalf, to suggest that the tap 


root of British interest in the whole matter 


is to be found in this sixth and last enumera- 
tion of things which make Ethiopia so ex- 
-pensively important to Italy. 


supported by a government and staffed by a _ 


mission society—Without the Camp. 


EXCERPTS 
(Continued from page 67) 


their hospitals. 
to become part of them. This fact no do 


explains the delay of the grant for the c 
They wish to leave its 


cession for the lepers. 
to the | ‘Foreami’ to grant the concession 


na 
They will send quite a number of doctors and 
sanitary agents into this district. They may — 
consider this work here at Mukedi as one of — 
We hope so and have asked — 
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ONE SOLITARY LIFE 


_ There was a man who was borh in an ob- 
: scure village, the child of a peasant woman. 
He grew up in humble surroundings and 
worked in a carpenter shop until He was 
4 thirty. Then, for three years, He was an 
itinerant preacher. He never owned a home. 
. Sie never traveled two hundred miles from 
= the place He was born. He never did one of 
the things that usually accompany greatness. 
While still a young man, the tide of pop- 
cular opinion turned against Him. He was 
t urned over to His enemies. He went through > 
th ne mockery of a trial. He was nailed upon 
a cross between two thieves, to die as the 
L mb of God. While He was dying His ex- 




























-and today He is the central figure of the 
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Renpectully. submitted, 
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Nineteen centuries have come and gone, 


human race and the leader of the column of 
progress. 

It is far within the mark to say that all the 
armies that ever marched, all the navies that 
were ever built, all the parliaments that ever 
sat, and all the kings that ever reigned, put 
together, have not affected the life of man 
upon this earth as has that One Solitary Life! 

—Author Unknown. 


WITCH DOCTOR MADE NEW 


The following modern miracle of grace is 
told by E. R. Kellersberger, American Pres- 
byterian missionary in the Congo. 

In this land the women, as well as the men, ~ 
are witch doctors. There may not be “wom- 
en’s rights” as far as voting is concerned, a 
but when it comes to evil influence, these be- ae 
nighted heathen women hold the balance of 
power. Ntumba Kanyeba had been visited by 








many people, seeking to know why they were 

sick and what evil influence had caused their 
disease. She had a weird gourd cut into a 
fantastic shape into which she poured and 
mixed many medicines. Goat’s horns stuffed 
with dirt, snake skins, snail shells, sticks of 
wood, chicken feathers, well mixed, form an 
efficacious balm. We are told that a jaw-bone 
of a coney, if tied to the arm of a sufferer will 
cure an abscess, and that the bone of a mon- 
key, if worn on a string around the neck, will 
cure a pain in the hips. Dried rats and the 
foot and tongue of a dead bird are also 
favorite remedies for various maladies. With 
incantations, Kanyeba would say what ailed 
these benighted folk, and thereby made a good 
living. To become a Christian would mean 
the loss of her influence and all means of 
support, for she was a widow. Yet through 
faithful intercession of the evangelist, Kanye- 
ba came one day with all her charms and 
filthy medicine and said, “I have accepted 
Christ as my Lord, and here are my medicines 
to prove it.” Through this conversion many 
others have destroyed their fetishes, and are 
becoming interested in the power that has 
made this diviner a new creature.—Missionary 
Review of the World. 


“GET RIGHT WITH GOD” 


Mr. York—it is not his real name, but it 
will serve our purpose—was walking down 
a street in London. He belonged to the 
Lord, and lived 
Master. Presently he passed a newly white- 
washed wall, and a strong impression came 
upon him to stop and write upon it in pen- 
cil: “Get Right With God.” He was not 
fond of carving his initials, or writing mes- 
sages on walls, as some people seem to be, 
and he would have resisted the impulse, and 
passed on; but as he turned to do so, the 
impression came more strongly upon him 
that it was of God that he should write those 
words on that particular wall. He did so; 
and then went on his way. : 

Several weeks later, he had occasion to 
pass by the same way, and remembering 
the incident, crossed over to the whitewashed 
wall to see if the words were still visible up- 
on it. Yes; they were still there, and under 
them some one had written: “HOW?” Be- 
low this one word were scribbled some ini- 
tials, and an address in the Edgeware Road. 

Hastily pulling out his notebook, Mr. York 
took down the initials and the address, and 


as soon as possible after, made his way to | 


the Edgeware Road. On discovering the ad- 
dress, he found that it was that of a tea-shop, 
and entering, he inquired of the owner wheth- 
er there was anyone there with the initials 
he had seen upon the wall. She thought for 
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in close touch with his 

























a moment, and then answered that no one 
in her employ bore those initials. Mr. York 
turned to leave the shop with a feeling of — 
keen disappointment, but just as he reached 4 
the door, and was about to pass out, the © 
woman called him back. “A London Police- — 4 
man lives above,” she said; “perhaps they — 
are his initials.” S 
Mr. York made his way up the stairs, and 
coming to a door knocked. It was opened 
by a man, who, in response to the inquiry 
as to whether the initials were his, replied: 
“Yes.” Mr. York’s heart leaped with joy. 
Here, surely; was the man whom he had been ~ 
sent to help. “Did you,’ he asked, “by any 
chance, happen to write your initials and 
this address under the word, ‘HOW?’ below 
the sentence, ‘GET RIGHT WITH GOD’ 
on a whitewashed wall some distance away 
from here?” 
“T did,” replied the man. 
“And do you still wish to know how?” 
“T do,” was the reply. 4 
“Then may I come in, and tell you from ~~ 
the Word of God?” 
“You may,’ answered the man, opening 
the door wider. Mr. York entered, and taking 
his Bible from his pocket, sat down to ex- 
plain the way of salvation. Before he left 
the house, the London policeman had, on his 
knees, sought the forgiveness of his sins, 
and got right with God. 
Reader, have you gotten right with God? 
“Seek ye the Lord while He may be found, 
call ye upon Him while He is near.” 


“Get right with God, and do it now; 
Get right with God—He tells you how; 
Oh, come to Christ, who shed His Blood, 
And at the: Cross get right with God.” 


—Mabel Stubbs. 


NOW 





Lord, do it now, I pray—transforming me; 
In place of sin today, give victory. 


Delivered from the body of this death, 
Now let me find in Thee my life, my breath. 


The burdens borne so long, so needlessly, Pp 
The frets, the nagging fears, all laid on Thee! _ 


Swift answers, Lord, are Thine, no waiting — 
long. oa 
Today Thou makest mine a new, new song. 


For reassurance sweet comes straight from a 
Thee: 
“I am the Vine, and thou a branch of Me.” 


Bertha G. Woods in S. S. Times. 
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THE CONGO MISSIONARY MESSENGE 


MORE PROJECT PLEDGES 


: OUTSTATIONS (New) 
Kate Kohler, Carlock, Ill.; Rev. E. Troyer, Carlock, Ill.; Mrs. E. Troyer, Carlock, 
HihseMreand Mrs, C. L. Kauffman, Hudson, Ill.; George Schertz and family, Hudson, IIL; 
Carl Ummel and family, Hudson, Ill.; Mrs. Amelia Schwartz and daughters, Iva, Ruth, 


and Cleda, Normal, Ill. 
OUTSTATIONS (Renewal) 


Dorcas Band, Carlock, Ill.; Women’s Missionary Society of East White Oak Church, 
Bloomington, Ill. (This is a renewal of Outstation formerly supported by the Elementary 
S. S. Department of the same church.) . 

STUDENTS (New) 

Mr. and Mrs. John H. Miller, Hudson, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. C. L. Mishler, Carlock, IIL; 
Laura and May Mohr, Normal, Ill.; Ethel Ramseyer, Bloomington, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. P. 
Augspurger, Bloomington, Ill; Mrs. L. Augspurger, Bloomington, IIl.; Lillie Heck, 
Bloomington, Ill.; L. Ramseyer, Normal, Ill.; J. Y. Sharp, Normal, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Abe 
Ummel, Normal, Ill.; Rev. and Mrs. R. L. Hartzler and Family, Carlock, Ill.; Mr. and 
Mrs. S. E. Maurer, Carlock, Ill.; Dan Raber, Bloomington, Ill.; L. E. Schwartz, Carlock, 
HL; S.-L. Stutzman, Carlock, Ill; E. Y. Zook, Carlock, Ill.; Mr..and Mrs. N. O. Hoover, 


Bloomington, IIl. 
STUDENTS (Renewal) 
Dorcas Band, Carlock, Tll. 
PUPILS (New) 


__C.C. of M. Ladies’ Aid Organization (37 pupils on clothing account); D. M. ‘C. Ladies’ 
Aid Societies (25 pupils on clothing account); True Blue S. S. Class of S. Washington 
Church; Mrs. A. C. Schertz and Charles, Tiskilwa, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Augspurger, 
Carlock, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Baum, Carlock, Ill.; Wm. Ernst, Carlock, Ill.; Nellie R. 
King, Carlock, Ill.; Harold E. Maurer, Carlock, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Maurer, Carlock, 
ti J oling td. Millers Carlock, -Il.;. Mr. and (Mrs. Wm. Schad, Bloomington, Ill Ju.H. 
Sommer, Carlock, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stutzman, Carlock, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stutzman, Carlock, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. P. Augspurger, Bloomington, Ill.; J. N. Baughman, 
Normal, Ill.; Mrs. J. N. Baughman, Normal, Ill.; Val Birky, Normal, Ill.; Ed Denler, Nor- 
mal, Ill.; D. Ehresman, Normal, Ill.; Clifford Kaiser, Normal, Ill.; Mrs. Mary Kaiser, Nor- 
mal, Ill.; Alma Kauffman, Bloomington, IIl.; August Leischner, Normal, Ill.; E. D. Leisch- 
ner, Bloomington, Ill.; Lena Maxwell, Bloomington, Ill.; A. J. Mishler, Bloomington, TIIl.; 
Louisa Schad, Bloomington, IIl.; Lydia Schad, Bloomington, Ill.; Mrs. Ed Springer, Nor- 
mal, Ill.; Bernadine Troyer, Normal, Ill.; N. A. Brodbeck, Normal, Ill.; Ellis Chaffin, Car- 
lock, Ill.; Earl Kauffman, Hudson, Ill.; W. L. McClure, Carlock, Ill.; Wm. Meyer, Normal, 
Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Amiel Miller, Hudson, Ill.; Wm. Mohr, Hudson, Ill.; Frank Patton, 

Carlock, Ill.; W. A. Ropp, Normal, Ill.; E. F. Weirman, Hudson, II. 


. PUPILS (Renewal) 
Carlock S. S. Elementary Dept. (3). 
MEDICAL SHARES (New) 


; Defenceless Mennonite Conference (Miss Doris Countryman expenses and support 
—37 shares for total of $1290.00); Central Conference C. E. Union (support and traveling 
expenses of Dr. R. T. Unruh placed on share basis—26 shares for total of $900.00). 


MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES 


Mrs. M. Troyer, Normal, Ill. ($5.00); David Schertz, Hudson, Ill. ($10.00); Peter Ropp, 
Normal, Ill. ($3.00); Ethel Ramseyer, Bloomington, Ill. ($5.00); Ruth Mohr, Hudson, II. 
($5.00); Ethel Streid, Normal, Ill. ($5.00); Alvin Streid, Normal, Ill. ($10:00); Kate 
Spencer, Normal, Ill. ($1.00); Albert Schaeffer, Bloomington, Ill. ($1.00); Eldon M. 
Rupp, Bloomington, Ill. ($10.00); Murray M. Reeser, Randolph, Ill. ($10.00); Mrs. Ken- 
nel, Bloomington, Ill. ($1.00); Mrs. Flora James, Bloomington, Ill. ($2.00); Elizabeth 
Detweiler, Normal, Ill. ($5.00); Elizabeth Bohrer, Normal, Ill. ($2.60); Henry Becker, 
Bloomington, Ill. ($5.00); Richard Baum, Carlock, Ill. ($1.00); E. Y. Zook, Carlock, Il. 
($5.00); Cecil Raber, Carlock, Ill. ($5.00); A. V. Kinsinger, Carlock, Ill. ($1.00); Albert 
Kennel, Carlock, Ill. ($5.00); Mr. and Mrs. Chas. Ernst, Carlock, Ill. ($10.00). 

AND THERE YET REMAIN TO SUPPORT— 
275 pupils at $15.00 each a year. 
60 students at $20.00 each a year. 
100 Outstations at $50.00 each a year. 
100 Medical shares at $35.00 each a year. Be pies 
You can have a definite share in the support of any of these activities in the Congo In- 
land Mission. The Lord has wonderfully blessed both the work in the mission and the 
faithful supporters. Write today for any additional information relative to the project sup- 
port in the CONGO INLAND MISSION, Address, 
THE CONGO INLAND MISSION : 
720 West Twenty-sixth Street Chicago, Ill. 
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C AFRICA 


Words by R. L. Hartzler . Spanish Melody ¢ 
- Adapted from “‘Argentine’? by J. W. Shank” 


































1. Far o’er the o-cean Lies a land of o- pen door; Long is the 
2. Great land of sun-shine, Land of stream and roll-ing plain; Land long neg- 
3. Far o- ver yon-der In the land’ of -won-drous fame, Mil - lions are 






ieee sei. 

jour- ney To that dis- tant shore; And with-in its bor-ders Count-less souls in 
lect - ed, Land of won-drous fame; Tis so long you’ve waited For the Gos - pel 
dy - ing, Lost in sin and shame; Let us haste to save them, Let us give and 


) 3 | 
dark-ness sleep, Know-ing not our Sav - ior, Or His love so _ deep. 
we can bring; Are your chil-dren dy - ing, Know-ing not their King? 
let ous pray; For the Jord has called us, We must help to - day. 












Af - ri- ca, dark Af - ri- ca, We have heard our Mas-ter’s call; 






Fear noi, oh, de- spair not; 
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“THE CONGO “INLAND MISSION. ae 
A CO-OPERATIVE MISSION. IN THE BELGIAN conco ate, 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD 
President—Mr. A. Neuenschwander, Grabill, Ind. 
Vice-President—Rev. E. Troyer, Carlock, Illinois. 
Recording Secretary—Rev. H. HE. Bertsche, Gridley, Ill. : 
Secretary-Treasurer—Rev. A. M. Hash, 720 W. 26th St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOARD MEMBERS CONFERENCE AFFILIATION TERM EXPIRATION — = 


Rev. E..M. Slagle Defenceless Mennonite Conference 
Mr. A. Neuenschwander Defenceless Mennonite Conference 
Rev. J. N. Schmucker Defenceless Mennonite Conference 
Mr. Elmer Stucky Defenceless Mennonite Conference 
Rev. H. E. Bertsche .  Defeneeless Mennonite Conference 
Rev. E. Roche Defenceless Mennonite Conference — 
Mr. N. O. Hoover Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rey. Allen Yoder Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rev. E. Troyer Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rev. A. M. Eash Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rev. W. B. Weaver Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rev. I. R. Detweiler Central Conference of Mennonites 
Honorary Members earn ca 
Rev. A. Augspurger Central Conference of Mennonites 
Rev. Jacob Schmucker Defenceless Mennonite Conference 


STATIONS AND MISSIONARIES - On Furlough 


Charlesville . Rev. and Mrs. A, D. Graber 
Rev. and Mrs. Russell F. Schnell ae Rev. and Mrs. A. G. Becker 
Rey. and Mrs. Roy O. Yoder Missionaries returning home on furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. Vernon Sprunger 


_ Kalamba Mukenge _ Miss Helen Stoesz 


Rey. and Mrs. Geine Sutton 
Miss Fanny Schmallenberger Address of mission and all missionaries: 


Nyanga Charlesville, Kasai District, Cass: Belge, 


Rev. and Mrs. Frank &nns Africa. a 


Miss Kornelia Unrau Cable address Bonin Charlesville, Congo Belge. — 4 


Mukedi The above missionaries represent the follow- 
Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Moser ing religious bodies: 


Dr. Rudolph T. Unruh Mennonite General Conference (4) _ 
Miss Agnes Sprunger Central Conference of Mennonites (6) ee 
os : eee ae Defenceless Mennonite Conference (8) oa 
Missionaries enroute to Africa Conference of Defenceless Brethren in Christ — : 
Rev. and Mrs. Henry A. Toews for Nyanga of N. A. (4 
Miss Anna H. Quiring for Nyanga _ Mennonite Brethren (1) -* 
Miss Erma Birky for Mukedi Missionary Church Association (1) one 
Miss Doris Countryman for Mukedi Bethel Cares of Inman, Se (2) 2g 
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NOTICES 


7 Number One 
The Annual Meeting of the Congo Inland 
Mission Board will be held in Chicago on 
ee 10th and 11th. The fiscal year closing 
with the end of February shows a number of 
"improvements over the past several years. 
During: the second half of the year there was 
a notable increase in receipts into the treasury. 


a 
3a 


There is still, however, a large deficit owed 


ety z 
B-to. missionaries and activities in the mission. 


‘Definite notice of place of Board meeting will 
g be given to interested parties a little later. 
a * * * 
Od Jumber two 
_ The party of outgoing missionaries will 
sail from New York on Saturday, February 
29th. Miss Erma Birky is already with her 
ther and. sister in Massachusetts. The 
ews family and the Misses Countryman 
Quiring will leave Chicago for New 
a en the Soe of the 27th. On the 


“Ae 
tig 


by the missionaries, a number of the mem- 
bers of the Board expect to be present and 
participate in the service. 


a XK * 


-_ Number three 


The mail address of the outgoing mission- 


aries before sailing will be as follows: 


In care of S. S. JEAN JADOT, 
Belgian Line, 
Pier 30, foot of Sedgwick St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A very delightful experience of the last out- 
going party was the receipt of a large quan- 
tity of mail just before the steamer sailed. 
This afforded them a delightful and hearten- 
ing diversion as they went on their long 
steamer journey. Why not immediately up- 
on reading this despatch a letter or card to 
each of the missionaries? This issue is ex- 
pected to be in your hands in time to make 
such messages possible. Mail should be in 
New York not later than the 27th or 28th to 
- make certain delivery at the steamer. 






















| Number four 


nurses, the number should be five. 





You will find in this issue an unusually long 
list of new or renewal projects. The total 
pledged during these last few months is some 
over four thousand dollars. This list ought 
to be duplicated every month. There is one 
suggestion that we wish to make. It is that 
there be more Outstation projects underwrit- 
ten. There are still nearly 100 Outstations in 
the mission without definite supporters. Your 
fifty dollars going for the support of the work 
in a village is one of the largest missionary 


opportunities that can be found anywhere. 


For that sum of money the work is maintain- 
ed for an entire year and all the expenses in- 
cident to its operation cared for. 


* * * 


_ Number five 


Another interesting feature of this issue is 
the fine report of receipts into the treasury. 
The Board and missionaries are thankful to 


God and the contributors for this very fine. 
showing. Four months ago many of us were 


exceedingly disheartened and strenuous ef- 
‘forts were put forth to. make known to the 
churches the desperate state of the treasury. 
We praise God for the generous response to 


date and pray that this liberal support may 


be continued indefinitely. 


? * * «K 
Number six 
In this connection it is well for us to state 
that the mission is still greatly undermanned. 


-To properly care for the’ work, the present 


missionary force ought to be increased at 
least fifty percent. Instead of one doctor, 
there ought to be four. Where there are three 
There 
ought to be a teacher for the missionaries’ 
children. There ought to be a specialist in 
agricultural work for a great need in that 
land is an adequate and proper food supply 
for the natives. It ought to be possible to 
again reduce the terms of service to a first 
term of three years and later terms of four 
years. The allowances ought to be restored 


“to what they were before the depression came 


upon us. And there ought to be at least a 
twenty-five percent increase in the field al- 
lowance so as to restore that total to what 


it was before the depression cut was made. 


* *K K 
Number seven 
When you think of and pray for these five 
missionaries as they journey toward the mis- 
sion field, will you also please remember the 
Vernon J. Sprunger family and Miss Helen 





-son the Congo mails have been greatly slow- — 











(ee Stoesz who wil be eaving beg 
fore the end of March and on April 9th 








to sail for home from the West Coast of 


Africa. 







Aa ke Hee 
Number eight. 






We would also remind you that later ‘inn 
the summer Dr. Unruh and the Frank J. 
Enns family will be due to return home on~ 
furlough. At the same time at least one fam- 
ily—and very likely two—will start for the 
miss:on field. The Board has before it a largew@ | 
program of work and moving of missionaries — 
which can be carried out only as the support- : 
ers allow themselves to be used. ~ a 


* *K * 



























































Number nine 


Just a final word regarding the list of pro- | 
ject pledges. There may be some errors in 
the list. Should they be there, the fault might — 
be with the Editor and, it might be with some — 
other parties. Should you find any mistake — 
of any kind, will you please at once notify — 
the Board treasurer so that proper corrections | 
can be made? For this we kindly thank you — 
in advance. Also, we have the request tom 
make i in the future if you wish to renew your 
pledge, make a new one or make any change 
whatever in its size or nature, it will be a great 
help to the Board if you will notify the treas- 
urer of your intentions. 


* * * 


Number nine (and final) | \ a 


ws 


This issue has been held up several weeks — 
in the hope that the early reports of the An- — 
nual Field Missionary Conference held in 
December might be received and passed on — 
to you. They have not come. For some rea- 


ed up the past number of months. So them 
printers are requested once more to make a_ 
“hurry up” job of the printing so that von 
may have the paper not later than the 24th ig 
of this month. This is for the express purpose — 
so that all of you may have in mind the dine 
of the sailing of the missionaries and will be 
able to remember them both with your let- 
ters and your prayers. : 


When sorrow and grief o’erwhelm | you, ‘ 
Bending you low with woe, Se 

Then think of the sorrow of Jesus, : 
Who loved you so. 





When joys of the world allure you, 
Calling you from His side, 
Then fasten your eyes upon Jesus, 
Onée- crucihedw cs —C 









: _ MENNONITES AND MISSIONS 





¥ aa Missions. I am both a Mennonite and a 
- missionary. My heritage is Mennonite. It 






come anything else. Before the time of my 
- parents my ancestors were of the Old Order 
- Amish. My mother transferred her allegiance 
~ to the Old Mennonite Church,when I was a 
~ boy. When my own son was a boy I changed 
my membership to the Central Conference 
of Mennonites. Mennonitism is very thor- 
oughly imbedded in “my system—socially, 
x Benentally, physically and spiritually. 

For more than thirty years I have been 
a "closely connected with missionary work. Dur- 
' ing miost of that time I have been a city mis- 
_ sionary and for nearly eight years I have had 
Ee close connection with foreign work. For two 
years I was engaged in a phase of foreign 
_ missionary work under the Near East Relief 
organization and several years ago I was 







privileged to visit missions of a number of - 


- Boards in Central Africa. 

x - At present I am a member of a Mennonite 
_ foreign missionary board. Quite distinct from 
all other Mennonite Mission Boards, this is 
_ a co-operative one. At present two branches 
are co-operating as administrators and about 
one-half of the sixteen or more branches of 

Mennonites are represented in the mission 
by either missionaries or supporters. The 
_ missionary literature of more than half of 
- these branches regularly comes to my desk 
_ and I scan all of it quite eagerly. 

As concerns my relatives and most inti- 












_ nonitism. The major portion of my relatives 
are in the Old Order Amish Church, the 
Conservative Amish Mennonite Church and 
the Old Mennonites. My most intimate 
friends are found in these three groups and, 
as well, in the General Conference of Men- 
_nonites, the Defenceless Mennonite Confer- 
G ence, The Central Conference of Mennonites, 
The Conference of Defenceless Brethren of 
“8 ‘hrist in North America,. The Mennonite 
Brethren, The Krimmer Mennonite Brethren 
and others. Sometimes I feel as though I 
ere a Cosmopolitan Mennonite if such a per- 
n is a possibility. 

The above is my pedigree as a Mennonite 


i 


. a missionary. Now, for a long time I 




















" EDITORIALS 


a3 fave been wondering about Mennonites | 


- would have been difficult for me to have be-— 


_ tions. 


_ mate friends, they are saturated with Men- 


perience is still too limited to raise any criti- 
cal questions regarding either ‘“Mennonitism” 

r “Missions.” Perhaps I ought not under- 
take to write this Editorial. Perhaps some- 
one older in years and experience should do 
it; or, perhaps, it ought not to be written by 
anyone under any circumstances. The fact 
is that my soul is crying out for an oppor- 


tunity to speak. And so I write—but I do it 


with a little fear and with much trembling. 

In the first place, there is this matter of co- 
operation. Whenever a great calamity or ca- 
tastrophe arises, we are most vociferous in 
proclaiming the fact of our united loyalties. 
We claim membership in one large body 
numbering well over one hundred thousand 


souls. The fact of our common faith is empha- 


sized. We give assurance that we love the 
brethren and that for many centuries we 
have remained loyal to the faith of our fathers; 
have practiced the principles of love, forbear- 


ance and sacrifice; have held ourselves aloof 


from the world and its allurements; have 
paid our just debts and refrained from any 
activities suggestive of unfaithfulness to so- 
ciety in general or the government in particu- 
lar. On the strength of these many evidences 
of our common faith and practise as Men- 
nonites, when experiences of testing come, 
we do not hesitate to demand our full portion 
of recognition and protection. Yes, in times 
when there are outside oppositions, we are 
very united in our professions and protesta- 
We exchange some literature with 
each other, gingerly we sit together in Com- 
mittee meetings and boards and very diplo- 
matically we try to handle our common prob- 
lems. 

“When the calamities are over, the story 
changes. We still for a time may sit together 
to talk about our common problems and tasks 
but we are exceedingly cautious about com- 
mitting ourselves to any kind of co-operative 
program aside from the conference talks. We 
fear to act unitedly lest our constituencies 
might disapprove. 

' After the clouds have entirely cleared a- 
way and the calamity has been forgotten and 
if there is no catastrophe in the immediate 
prospect—the situation changes very decided- 
ly. We find it either impossible or impractical 
even to sit together in conference. It again 
becomes a case of every man (group of 


Mennonites) for himself except the ones who — 
~ may be entirely too weak to stand alone— 
















90 
and they are left either to “swim” or “sink.” 
This is not being written with the thought of 
being sarcastic. If it is not a statement of 
fact, it will be cheerfully retracted. But this 
is the question that faces the writer—‘“Is our 
practice of Mennonite Christianity in har- 
mony with our profession that we “have a 
common faith’ and “are very united in our 
professions?” 

Why is this state of affairs among us? Are 
some of us sufficiently in the right that we 
can lay proper claim to a superior Mennonit- 


ism to which all others ought to subscribe? 


It is true that there are those among us who 
in their own groups, when fortified by an 
audience of sympathetic listeners, might ven- 
ture such a claim; but there surely is no Men- 
nonite who would make such claim for him- 
self and his group in the face of all Mennonit- 
ism. The Editor has personally had sufficient 
experience in and contact with different Men- 
nonite groups to be convinced entirely that 
no one of us is the sole custodian of the faith 
of our fathers. He would venture the asser- 
tion, further, that when it comes to having 
selfishness and pride among us we are quite 
a common brotherhood. No one of us is suf- 
ficiently innocent to “cast the first stone” nor 
to take up the cudgel after someone else has 
started the casting. 

Some years ago there was an interesting 
development. Two Mennonite groups that 
had a great deal in common merged into one 
body. Aside from the fact that in a few sec- 
tions of the country it is still necessary for 
them to use both of their former names for 
the sake of expediency, this merger has been 
complete and a success. The organic union 
came about gradually and very slowly. In- 
dividual members of the two groups-had long 
lived among each other as neighbors and 
friends. They intermarried. Eventually they 
began, unofficially, to interchange services in 
their churches and conferences. After many 
years of this kind of fellowship they discov- 
ered that they had so much in common that 
a church union seemed possible. The pro- 
cesses were long—and sometimes rather pain- 
ful—but eventually they became one organic 
body. Today that body is the largest single 
Mennonite group among us. Considering that 
both were “Mennonite,” the achievement was 
a notable one. 

In more recent years the particular group 
of which the Editor is a member has done 
some flirting with another group. Apparently 
it was more of flirting than real love making. 
In fact at times it appears as though some of 
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us are given to airting in several direction ns 
at the same time, hoping eventually to. pro- . 
pose to the one from whom the most profit- 
able returns can be expected. This is being © 
written having in mind work in the fields of © 
education, literature, missions, relief, ek ; 
etc. This much is introduction to the seve am . 
brief deductions which follow. 


First—Mennonites do have very much ia. 
common. This can be made as an arbitrary. — 
statement and will be generally accepted. The 
government has recognized it in the past. 
Other churchebodies think it and Mennonites 
know it. 

Second—The rank and file of Mennonites 
do not know each other sufficiently well to — 
be conscious of this common brotherhood. 
This may not be true of some leaders in each — 
of the several groups but, apparently, they 
are loathe to share their knowledge with their 
brethren. The fact is that we are not a united © 
group and there is serious doubt as to the 
ethical right of any of us to make such claims 
when we go to the State for special favors or 
recognitions. We do not know each other 
sufficiently well to be united. 


Third—Most of us know the other groups 4 
by differences rather than by similarities. — 
These differences may be considered doc- — 
trinal but more generally relate to language, — 
traditions, customs, ancestry, etc. If there are © 
any doctrinal points of difference they are — 
minor’ones. But it is the differences that are 
the distinguishing features in so far as we are 
known by the brethren of the other branches. — 


~ Fourth—Frequently we know each other at 
our worst. Some local pastor or members stir — 
up trouble in a congregation or conference, — 
and the reports of the affair travel far and 
wide. Gnat affairs become magnified into © 
camels. Entire groups are characterized by ~ 
the ripples caused by a few trouble makers. — 
This condition is tragic to the cause of com- 

mon Mennonitism. . 


Fifth—Appreciation of each other is de- | 
pendent upon a knowledge of each other’s — 
work. Since our resident communities are 4 
scattered as widely as the frontiers of our 
continent, it is very evident that this knowl- 4 
edge cannot be gained through personal con- | 
tacts. If we are to come to know each other. ‘ 
appreciatively, it is very evident that there a 
needs to be some medium through which this 3 
is brought about. . a 

Sixth—There surely is some common 
ground on which this attitude of appreciation 4 
can be developed and deepened. If there i 1s. 









j ‘not, then. MARC tsi as an expression of 
.. Christianity i is a failure; its claims are fraudu- 


lent and it does not merit the special distinc- 
tions. and favors which it claims. The Men- 
nonite Church has many members in all of 


its branches who are still ready to stake their 


entire faith on the truth that we have com- 
mon ground on which we are standing and 
that there is possibility of this larger appre- 
ciation among us. There surely is—there must 
be—some such common ground arid it ought 


to be discovered. 
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Seventh—This common ground is not in 


the field of theological discussions or con- 


ference organizations. Either our inherited 
convictions or, conference loyalties militate 
against this. 
“Central ‘Conference Mennonite” and has no 
thought of changing to some other kind. Un- 
fortunately —or perhaps fortunately — the 
Mennonites in the Central Conference cannot 
make doctrinal claims for remaining aloof 
from some of the other groups. However, no 
common ground upon which to build an ap- 
preciation of other groups is evident in either 
the field of theological views. or system of 
organization. 

Eighth—There is little likelihood of our 
ever coming to think alike in the educational 
field. No educational institution has yet suc- 
ceeded in even beginning to weld together di- 
vided Mennonitism. The present seminary 
situation illustrates the futility along this 
line. There was a co-operative seminary 
work. Present efforts indicate that that work 
may be killed or shelved to-be superseded by 
an opposition movement. Mennonitism does 
not find a common ground upon which to build 
in the educational field. 

Ninth—There is one field of endeavor in 
which most of the Mennonite groups are 
vitally interested and to which they are de- 
voting themselves diligently and sacrificially. 
In this endeavor they are literally carrying 
out the injunctions of their Lord and Master. 
This is the field of missions. It is in the mis- 
sionary work that we are at our very best 
both as individuals, churches and as confer- 
ences. When asked what he would do first 
if he became pastor of a’broken down church 


‘that had lost its building, could not support 


its pastor and was torn by internal dissension, 
Phillips Brooks hesitated but a moment and 
then replied,—“I should get all the people to- 
gether and preach the greatest sermon I could 
on world-wide missions, and take the best 
offering I could for work in heathen lands.” 


‘It is toward the missionary work that the 


At this moment the writer is a. 
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thonelit and prayers and interest and sacri- ~ 


ficial giving of Mennonites go most unitedly. 
Tenth—Is it not possible that this common 
interest in foreign missionary work may yet 


become the common ground on which a sym-= 


pathetic and appreciative attitude can. be 


built? There is one large obstacle here—the . 
Mis- 


fact that there are mission boards. 
sion boards are home end organizations and 
are important in the work of the missions. 
They are indispensable, yet they would be 
quite helpless in an effort to build up a gen- 
eral appreciation of all Mennonite missionary 
work because of their particular home end ob- 
ligations. If the building of a program for the 
developing of a larger appreciation of each 
other through our missionary work depends 
upon the mission boards, then no such pro- 
gram will ever be built. 

Eleventh—T wo illustrations might be given 
here. There are three Mennonite mission 
boards operating in Africa. One of them has 
work in Nigeria, another in Belgian Congo 
and the third in Tanganyika Territory. All of 
them are doing good work, and many natives 
are brought to Jesus Christ as their Savior 
through this ministry. Yet, so far as the 
knowledge of the supporters in the constitu- 
encies is concerned, it is doubtful if very many 


_ of them know anything whatever of the work 


of these African Mennonite missions aside 
from that portion which they are directly sup- 
porting. It is even a fact that many of them 
think that their particular mission is the only 
Mennonite work on that large continent. 
There are also several Mennonite Mission 
Boards doing work in India. Now it happens 
that two of them have missions in close prox- 
mity to each other. The missionaries are al- 
most neighbors and actually exchange visits 
with each other. It is even reported that if it 
depended upon the missionaries on the field, 
these two missions might easily be combined 
into one. Not so with the boards and sup- 
porters. If the boards and supporters knew 
each other and each other’s work as well as 
these missionaries do, then these two groups 
of Mennonites would surely be able to think 
of each other with much greater appreciation 


- than is possible otherwise. The same is true 


of the three bodies working in Africa and the 

several that have work in China. . 
Twelfth—-We need to discover some avenue 

through which this common ground—the for- 

eign missionary work of the several bodies— 

can be made the basis of a genuine feeling of 

brotherhood among us. If we are ever to come 
: (Continued on page 95) 
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MESSAGES FROM OUTGOING MISSIONARIES 


strength and courage. “Faithful is he that call- 


Dear Friends, 


During this Christmas season one expres- 
sion of the Apostle Paul has become very 
great to me. It is recorded in II Cor. 9:15, 
“Thanks be to God for His unspeakable gift.” 
Christ is God’s unspeakable gift to a lost and 





* Anna H. Quiring 


dying world. This gift represents all God 
had. Fallen humanity needed a Saviour— 
God responded with His ONLY Son. Fur- 
thermore, this gift is unspeakable because it 
was intended for all mankind, regardless of 
tongue, color, intellectual or social back- 
ground. It is unspeakable because it brings 
an unspeakable joy, in that it satisfies all our 
needs. 


I am very grateful that this unspeakable 
gift has become my portion, not because I 
deserved it, indeed not, but because of His 
great love and abundant grace. In return for 
His love, God expects the best love of which 
we are capable and the consecration of all 
we have and are for His cause. It is my de- 
sire to render unto the Lord what is due Him. 
And I feel the least that I can do is to go and 
present Him to those in heathen darkness. 


The Lord Jesus came for all but has not been 


accepted by all, and why not? Many are not 
as fortunate as we in this Christian land who 
know all about God’s plan of salvation and 
the happiness intended for mankind. The 
Saviour died for them as well as for me, but 
He needs to be presented to them, and such 
shall be my privilege. How unworthy when 
looking at self. Looking on Him gives new 
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eth you, who also will do it... . (Friends), 
pray for us.” 
Desiring to do His bidding, 


Anna H. Quiring. 





Bloomington, Il. 
Readers of the Messenger, 
Dear Friends, 

Going to the Congo the third time seems 
like leaving home to go to another home. It 
will seem good to be back in the work on the 
field again. It will be great to be with African 
friends, both white and black. The native 
language will sound like music, for it is the 
language on which we have spent long hours 
in order to be able to give the Glorious Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ to the people. What a 
privilege it is to serve the Lord just where He 
would have us. It seems almost too good to be 
true that He has trusted us with the joy of 
witnessing for Him. 

When I left Mukedi, and stopped at Nyanga 
en route, on my way to the States last Feb. 
good-bys had to be said with a lump in my 


throat, and the nearest approach to praising. 


the Lord was “I will yet praise Him” for I 
feared that I might not be well enough to go 
back to Africa again. I tried to be willing to 





Emma Birky 


stay at home if that was the Lord’s will for 
me. Again the Lord has done abundantly a- 
bove all that we can ask or think, and I’m 
privileged to go back on schedule, having to 
stay in the States only ten days longer than 
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1936 


the allotted time for furlough. Praise His 
Name! 


These months in the States have been re- 
freshing. It has been good to worship with 
large numbers of God’s people. I have had 
sweet fellowship with the saints. It has been 
great to meet old friends, relatives and my 
own family. I have been glad too for more 
nurse’s training and for the contacts while in 
training. 


I shall cherish the memory of this furlough, 
I’ve been assured that you are praying for the 
Lord’s work and we go, being confident that 
the Lord will bless His Word. I am, 


Yours in the Embassy of the Coming King, 
Erma Birky. 


Dear Friends: 


“O magnify the Lord with me, and let us 
exalt his name together.” 


I am rejoicing over the fact that I am 
privileged to be one of the party that will sail 
the latter part of February to the Congo Mis- 
sion Field. 

I have had a burning desire in my heart to 
win souls into the Kingdom and a longing to 
be on the mission field. This*might be one of 
the reasons why the Lord saw fit to call me to 
the foreign field. I am glad that He did and 
that I can be of service to the Master and 
help in the spreading of the Gospel by con- 
tacting the Natives through medical treat- 


ment. 


I am putting all my trust in the Lord and 
claiming His promises, “And we know that 





Doris Countryman, R. N. 
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‘all things work together for good to them 


that love God, to them who are the called ac- 
cording to his purpose.” 
Christian friends we need your prayers. 
Yours in Christ, 
Doris Countryman, R. N. 





Henry A. Toews and Family 


For a number of years we have been serv- 
ing the Lord by helping in the Mennonite 
Bible Mission in Chicago. For some time we 
have prayed that the Lord might lead us in- 
to full time Christian work. Not until re- 
cently did we realize that work in a foreign 
field might be the answer to that prayer. Cer- 
tain difficulties seemed to make such a con- 
sideration impossible. However with God all 
things are possible and He has seen fit to 
open the doors for missionary work in Belgian 
Congo, Africa. We feel that it is a special 
privilege to be able to go at this time. Evi- 
dently the coming of the Lord is nigh— 
“Blessed is that servant whom His Lord when 
He cometh shall find so doing.” 


Mr. & Mrs. Henry A. Toews, 
4223 S. Rockwell St., 


Chicago, Illinois. 


The best portions of a good man’s life are 
his little, nameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and of love-—Wordsworth. 


‘THE CONGO MISSIO: 


A MESSAGE FROM THE GRABERS 


Dear Friends: 

“This is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous 
in. our eyes.” Psa. 118:23. 

Last spring after our return home from 
Africa we received a number of invitations 


- from friends to make a trip to the west coast © 
visiting churches en route. 
summer we prayed definitely that if it was His 
oF will for us to go that He would lead, and He 
_ did open the way before us, and as our Home 
: Board also desired us to visit a number of 
Mennonite Churches in the west, we began 
our long journey towards the setting sun. 
‘It. was “‘the Lord’s doing and it-is marvelous 
iu ourveyes:*~ Ta Him be the oe for, our 
ite blessed and-safe journey. 


So during~ the 


We left home at Broadwell, ‘hae Sant 
7 accompanied by my mother, Mrs.’ Oyer, 


-and made our first stop at Tiskilwa, Ill:, where 


~ Bro. Nunemaker 
were much blessed. From there we journeyed 
‘through Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Western 
Montana, Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and 

~ California. 
we traveled through Arizona, New Mexico, 


i 


is pastor, and where we 


Returning from - the west coast 


“= Eolorado, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, a- 


gain: ‘through Jowa and north of Minnesota, 


for in Denver we received a letter from the 
Mission Treasurer asking us to visit some 
churches there. Leaving Minnesota we re- 
turned by the way of lowa where we spent a 
few very enjoyable days with Mr. Graber’s 
sister, Mrs. Fred L. Wyse and family, and 
spent a most pleasant evening with my aunt, 
Mrs. Gerhard in Navoo, Ill. Then to Wash- 
ington, Ill., and back home again. 

Space will not permit the mention of each 
pastor and church which we visited with a 


description of our stay there, but we are 
_ still looking back with pleasure and gratitude 


at the time spent with each of you dear 
friends, and we wish to again express our 
heartful thanks for you kindness and hos- 
pitality toward us, and also for your generous 
gifts to Him and His work. We appreciate 
them more than words will convey. We know 
that God will richly reward you for all you 
have done for He has promised to reward 
even the cup of cold water given in His name. 

It was wonderful to see how the Lord 
blessed and how interested the people were. 


“Tt was the noe doing and it is marvelous 


in our eyes.” 
In Salem, Oregon, and vicinity where ihene 
are a number of Mennonite Churches we 
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stayed nearly a week. These churches ar 


daughter Pace to sail for Africa, we 
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scarcely ever visited by a Missionary, and 
the people expressed their interest much. — 
Bro. Enoch Zimmerman who is doing a real - 
good work for the Lord there, made all ar- 
rangements for meetings in that place, and 
we were greatly blessed there. 

One incident which clearly shows how the 
spirit worked in many of the meetings oc- 
curred in Mountain Lake, Minnesota. At the 
close of the service a mother brought her | 
little daughter of about 9 or 10 years of :age 
and said, “This little girl cried nearly all 
through the service because she was so sorry . 4 
for the heathen.” Perhaps some day God will a 
use that little girl as a missionary in some 
heathen land, if Jesus tarries. . 

In Sterling Kansas, and vicinity we stayed 
nearly a week also, There is a large territory “4 
where Mennonites and Mennonite Churches 
abound. Bro. Dave Zimmerman, a dear man _ 
of God, arranged our meetings in the various 
churches of that locality. The Lord again 
blessed us exceedingly. While at Inman 
Kansas, we were so happy to become ac- 
quainted with the relatives of our mission- 
aries, Bro. and Sister Frank Enns, and at 
Goessel, Kansas to meet the mother and Sis- 
ter of Dr. Unruh. In Madrid, Nebraska, we 
also had a blessed time in the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. Warkentin, the sister and brother- 
in-law of our nurse, Kornelia Unrau, also her ~ 
sister and brother-in-law in Dallas, Oregon. i 
In Mountain Lake Minnesota we met the — 
parents and relatives of Helen Stoesz, our — 
nurse, and had a very enjoyable visit with 
them, also in the home of Bro. Quiring, whose _ 


were much blessed. 

On our trip after atin ‘Broadwell, Ill. 
we held. 61 meetings, in 44 different churches, _ 
spoke in 3 Hospitals and 3 Colleges, in 2m 
Missionary. Societies, 1 Literary Society, 1 
C.'C. 6, Camp? athe above number of 
meetings held, 7 different denominations, and _ 
9 different branches of Mennonites were rep- 
resented. We traveled onal 16 states, and — 
a distance of over 11,000 miles. 


Besides our meetings in the various church- — 
es we journeyed over long stretches of beau- — 4 
tiful and wonderful country. We saw the — 
signboards as we entered Wyoming saying, 
“Wonderful Wyoming,” and it is surely true. a 
It is really a “Wonderful West.” We do 
praise God for the marvelous works of His — 
mighty hands which we were privileged to — 


enjoy. Space will not permit the description — 
ae 











Total receipts from offerings $596.14 


ae some of the wonders seen, but perhaps I. 


may be able to tell you of these a later 


issue of the Messenger. 


The following are the total receipts from 
offerings, and expenses: 


Special for pupil 15.00 
Expense of trip 275.96 
Sent direct by check to 
Ce i Mi: Treasurer 11.00 
sent direct to Conf. Treas. 74,870 361.83 
Cash paid to C.I. M. Treas. 249.31 
PoreDre a nruh ~ 10.46 
For C. I. M. work 238.85 


In addition to the offering received, the 
prayer for 10,000 New Testaments is being 


realized. Before leaving Congo, Africa, our 


native Pastor and Deacons said that they 


- would be praying for 10,000 New Testaments 


for their people while we are home on fur- 
lough. They said that they would pray that 
we might be led to those who would give for 


this worthy cause. They desire to give them 


to those of their people who are yet unsaved, 
but with whom they have been dealing about 
their souls’ salvation, that they may read for 
themselves the Gospel story as revealed in 
the New Testament. 

Wherever this need was made known there 


was a good response. The Lord laid this need 


on many hearts and especially on the heart of 
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Bro: Peter Epp of Henderson, Neb., to work 
for this needy cause. 

The Testaments cost twenty-five cents each, 
and are printed in the native language. 

We rejoice to say that at present we have 


$204.00 in the New Testament Fund. “This 


is the Lord’s doing and it is marvelous in 


our eyes.” 

Our native leaders also said that in view of 
unsettled conditions everywhere and because 
of lack of funds that the missionaries might 


have to leave Congo, or be called home and 


they would be left without even the Word of 
God circulated among their people. 

Dear friends, when we think of that and also 
that His coming again seems very near, and 


‘that, thousands are dying daily unsaved are 
we not. stirred to give, that His Word may 
_ be given out, for we have His promise that 
“My Word: shall not return unto me void but 
‘it shall. accomplish that which I please, and 
_ it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 


aa, © tsa..55<11, 

Again the Psalmist tells us that “The en- 
trance of Thy Word giveth light.” 

Dare we ignore this appeal from earnest 


$611.14 
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hearts in Rica? Shall we turn a deaf ear or 
shall we give as the Lord leads us that His 
Word may be given out to souls struggling 


) for the light? 


Yours for the lost in Africa, 
Archie & Evelyn Graber. 


MENNONITES AND MISSIONS 
- (Continued from page 91) 
to where we will appreciate each other as we 
ought, our foreign missionary work will be a 
most important factor. 

Thirteenth—There is slight hope that any 
present existing denominational organiza- 
tions—or any official body that might be set 
up—will be successful in promoting or- fos- 
tering the knowledge that needs to be ex- 
changed between us. This may be a fateful 
statement but is made with conviction. 

Fourteenth and finally—What then? Might 
it not be possible for some unofficial repre- 
sentative group of Mennonites to assume this 
responsibility? Would such a group be frown- 


-ed upon and treated with suspicion? Is there 


a basis for the hope that, eventually, having 
come to see and know each other at our very 
best—giving out the life-giving Word of God 
to the needy of the world—we might come to 
think of each other in the homeland with 
greater appreciation? Might even the prayer 
of our Lord that “they all may be one” some 
day find fulfillment as a result of this larger 
appreciation? If such a hope might be real- 
ized then, surely, any group of individuals 
that devoted itself to this particular task 
would be rendering a large service to Men- 
nonitism and would merit the word of the 
Master, “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 


A ship was once tossing on the stormy sea; 
the angry waves washed over the deck, and 
the captain said the danger of shipwreck was 


great, and that they must leave the vessel for 


the boat. But the boat looked such a tiny 
thing to trust to, and many stout hearts 
feared. One of the first who ventured into it 
as it lay alongside of the reeling ship was a 
pale, delicate woman with a-child in her arms, 
and another clinging to her dress. She did not 
cry nor scream, and-the children were still 
also. “Are you not afraid?” said a gentleman 
to the quiet little boy. “I do not like the 


‘storm, he Said, “but mother is here.” “And, 


are you not afraid?” he asked of the mother. 
She shook her head and said, “God is ruling 
the storm, sir, and I am not afraid, for He 
is my Father.”—Selected. 
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' plains or hillsides. 


August 30, 1935. 
Dear Friends of the Congo Messenger: 
“Rejoice, and again I say rejoice” was the 
scripture which we last left with you as we 
sailed from New York. Several months have 
passed but we’re still saying, “Rejoice.” We 


want to rejoice with you in sharing in this 


great task and responsibilities of this foreign 
land, and its hundreds and millions of dying 
souls without Christ and some even without 
a chance to hear the Gospel more than several 
times, at the most. 

Our hearts are overwhelmed to see sin- 
cerity of some of the native leaders and their 
love for God and for their own kindred. This 
is the result of years of labor and has cost 
the health of many missionaries, but God has 
been gracious and souls are being harvested: 
we too want to say, “God use us and every 
ounce of strength we possess, that these 
hungry ones might know Him. The price we 
pay won’t count when we meet them in 
Eternity. 

We both have never been as happy in our 
life as we are now. We are not saying every- 
thing is pleasant and flourishing but we do 


say that our joy is complete in doing His will. 


We are all very, very busy and do not get at 


writing letters during the day at all, and at 


night are usually so tired we can’t write. 
Roy is very busy in the office and in language 
study and other station work. He is feeling 
fine and gaining in weight. 

This is a very busy time of the year. It 
is the end of the dry season, and everyone sets 
fire to their fields which have grown up in 


high grass during the dry season, in order to 


fertilize the ground for the next planting and 
to kill the millions of crawly things and in- 
sects ‘which infest almost every inch of soil 
here. Sometimes the wind rises or changes 
and the fires become unmanageable, and quite 
serious. They are beautiful to watch at night 
from a distance, especially where they burn 


full moon, the nights are very, very dark here, 
and the fires illuminate areas for a great dis- 
tance. 

Yesterday we had our children’s meeting 


as we do every Thursday and I wish you | 


could have seen these 102 smiling, mostly 
naked, village children as they took part in 


When we do not have 


them sing, “Joy, Joy, Joy” and “Little Sun-— 
beams,” “Bring Them In” and other songs 
which you know! The native seems to bes 
gifted from birth with a sense of musical — 
harmony, for children which appear to be fe 
and 7 years of age, carry parts in songs after m 
we sing them at several meetings. ae 


















Our women’s school is a very interesting © s 
work and has an enrollment of 52 at present. | 
These women walk for miles carrying thera 
babies on one hip and large water containers = 
on their heads, for after school they go tom e 
the spring to get water for the evening. They 
work hard in their fields all morning and then — 
come to school from 2:00 to 4:00 each after- _ 
noon except Thursday, when we hold meet- — 
ings in all the villages within walking distance _ 
from here. We teach them scripture. first, — 
then they learn A. B. C. etc., and to read and — 
write and count. Some of their husbands are _ 
much against them coming to school and try — 
every way possible to hinder them. It is in-2 
teresting to watch their progress which is _ 
slow but well earned. Some days we have 5 - 
and 6 babies all crying at once while their — 
mothers’ are trying to write and we are trying © 
to teach. One certainly learns a new lesson in 3 
patience every day out here and we pray © 
God to “finish that work which He has besuie 
in us,” that we may be patient and loving 
under all circumstances. Pray much for the | 
women and girls of Africa. Men still buy 
their wives and because they say the women _ 
mind them better when they pay good prices _ : 
for them. Family life and fellowship is not 
known and equality is unbearable i in the mind — 
of the native man. It is hard. Pray much! 4 
“God is able!” ae 


Out fee when the natives are baptized 4 
they take for themselves Bible names. To- 
day was “shakena” day, namely, namesake _ 2 
day, in Tshiluba. The roll was called by Bible , : 
names and the persons. having these names _ 
all sat together in the chapel today. The at-_ 
tendance. was very good and the message 
pees the native elder gave was are inspir- , 





















power of the Gospel truly works wonders ii i ; 
the lives of these natives. tc 





On Sunday afternoon Miss Sprunger, 


wa 


: Ve movec 
age where fe chief thas a a very fie heure 


doe nis. to the eae We sang several songs, 
then a native young man gave a short mes- 
- sage. God was very near. As we sang “Have 

You Any Room for Jesus” one young man 
eee out for Christ. The chief sat with his 
- head bowed during the rest of the service. 
_ We don’t know what was going on in his 

heart but we pray that God convicted him of 


sin and that he has already come to Jesus for 
mercy and pardon. It is at these times when 
we are surrounded with witchcraft and all of 


~ "J 


these satanic forces that we feel the power of 


your prayers greatly. Are you praying? 


Just at present we are putting much time 


in studying the language and trying to talk 


to the natives. The language is difficult and 
Bone needs a good pair of constantly listening 
ears to catch all the syllables as the natives 


_ say them, for they talk rapidly. One is so 


liable to be misunderstood. For instance, I 
meant to tell the boy to put some wood in the 


stove, but instead I told him to put the beans 


in the stove, Ukundi—beans; ukunyi—wood. 
_ As a whole, the natives are lovely about cor- 
- recting us missionaries and they are quite 


_ patient with us for which we are very grate- 
e ful. 


We have a wonderful language teacher, 
- Miss Sprunger, who is so understanding and 


i .. 


helpful. This is her fourth term of service and 


truly we are blessed with her deeply spiritual, 
2 victorious life, which reflects His presence in 
_ her very atmosphere and daily life. We are 
- grateful to the home board for this cherished 


privilege and pray that our life may bear 


_ fruit ten fold as we are able to speak and work 
- with these peoples. 


- Everywhere there is a cry for more work- 
-ers. Oh, that God will raise up natives who 
will go to their own people because they 
it them to know Him, and are called of 
_ God to go, and not because they are sent out 
_by any particular group or organization and 
mn expect financial return from a material re- 
1 ward! Pray much for the native Christians! 


We want to keep the joys and trials of this 
wi work, in which we are workers together, 
eens in your minds and prayers and in- 


he Sts 
sa 
“o. 


“Bless the Lord O my soul; 


guage and are better able to be understood 
and to enter into the work. Lovingly. 
Saved to Serve, 

Bessie & Roy Yoder. 


Matt. 6:33. 





Charlesville, Congo Belge 
West Central Africa 
October 25, 1935. 

Dear Friends: 


Greetings with the words of the Psalmist, 
and all that is 
within me, bless his holy name.” I shall nev- 
er cease to praise the Lord for His grace and 
wonderful love to me. May He help each one 
of us to be more grateful for the blessings He 
bestows upon us. 


Six months have already gone face my ar- 
rival at Charlesville. They have been busy 
months—full of new and varied experiences 
but the Lord has been with me and His pres- 
ence is more real than ever before. As might 
be expected I have been studying the lan- 


guage and trying to adapt myself to my new 


surroundings. Along with attempting to 
speak the language come unique and shall I 
say, humorous and embarrassing experiences, 
I shall relate just one of these—I went to 
Yoders one day and after greeting one of the 
natives as usual I said to him, “You are still 
vomiting,’ when I wanted to say, “It is still 
raining,” In English the words are very much 
different to be sure but in Tshiluba there is 
only one letter which changes the verb from 
“vomit” to “rain.” The native was astonished 
and stared at me in utter amazement. The 
silence was soon broken when I discovered 
my mistake and began to laugh. It suffices to 
say I have not forgotten the experience and 
I don’t believe I shall make that mistake 
again. 

-How strange ay rye seems to one who 
has never been to Congo before. However I 
have enjoyed these months of preparation and 
fellowship at Charlesville and I know I shall 
never forget my first months in Africa. 

I have enjoyed going to the villages with 
my fellow-laborers—listening to the teachers 
proclaim the Message of Salvation. A num- 
ber have found Christ. in these “open air” 


meetings for which we are grateful. How it 
thrills one’s heart to hear the natives sing 
such hymns as “There Is a Fountain Filled 
With Blood,” because the Blood of Jesus is 
just as efficacious in Africa as it is in America. 
What a privilege we have to invite men and 
women to a Saviour who is able to wash their 
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. hearts whee than ee Hey have. ever 
seen. - 
We are looking forward to ne coming Con- 
ference in December. We are praying that it 
may be a great blessing to each of us. 
trust that our fellowship with each other as 

mlissionaries may be sweet: 
I am also looking forward to going to 


Kalamba after Conference and take my share~ 


of the responsibilities at that Station. I feel 
very unworthy of being a “Sent One” but by 


His Grace I want to fill the place He has for. 
Pray tom 


- me no matter how small it may be. 
~ me that I might be all that He would have me 


. be as I do want to win many of these “lost. 


ones” for my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 


In closing I want to thank all of you: for 


your prayers, gifts and letters. You have 


made it possible for me to come to this Dark. 


Land and may the Lord richly bless each one 
of you for your part in this great work of 
carrying the Gospel Tidings of Salvation to 
those who sit in heathen darkness. 

Yours for Africa, 


Fanny A. Schmallenberger. 


November 14, 1935. 
Mukedi Station, 
. Dear readers of the Messenger: — 

Greetings in the name of Jesus with Isa. 
43:13, “I (the Lord) will work, and who shall 
Tetite., 


We had 20 letters in the eh mail that left 


from here for America. In this mail we hope 
to include this letter for all of you and then 
we will almost be caught: up with our cor- 
respondence again. In a letter such as this, 
’ one often wonders just what one should write 
in order that the letter may be most helpful 
‘Shall I on this occasion give you a 
little outline of the duties that come to me on 
' this station so that you may know that the 


“unemployment” situation has not affected us. 
as missionaries as yet? 


~Each> forenoon::I teach two Bible faecal 


getting the lessons prepared and the-teaching 
of the same takes practically all the time in 


‘the end of this month. ‘Then there will be 


school vacation until after the first of the- 
Our annual missionary conference will . 


year. 
be the first week in December. 


In the afternoons my time is occupied most- 


ly with the plantation work, and the industrial 
work. The more food we are able to raise on 


the Mission ground the less we need to buy 


We > 


will have a grass roof. 
would hardly call them masons) on this job 


This school term will close at - 





from ihe nativesy in tie villages ae of cour . 
is that much of a saving. Have not had to _ 
buy much food this last year. 
dustrial department there is always some 
work waiting to be done. We still have quite 
a number of buildings on the station that are 
made with sticks and mud and have a grass 


roof so that these buildings continually need 


repairs. Our small class rooms are always 


_a problem so we have now started to build a 


larger school. house with four rooms. ‘This 
school house we are building with stone, but it 
The masons (you 


are mostly boys that are in school and only 
work part time and of course.need a lot of 
supervision. - 

The surgical ward has been Poni ieted since 
some few weeks, but we are now busy making 


“some hospital beds for the natives who will 
be occupying them. Getting boards ripped out 


of logs with a large rip saw is slow work, so 


that it will be some time till we get all the 


beds made. ee 

Then there are always other kinds of odd 
jobs that need to be done, for example: the 
last trip or two that the Medical car made 


there was generator trouble, so that the gen- - 


erator had to be taken off and overhauled. The 
station car had a broken front spring, that 
needed to be replaced also. Then son Burnell 
reminds me every’so often saying, “Daddy if 
you don’t get those shoes fixed soon, what 
am- I cone to wear until that order gets 


here?” 


These and many other dace are nie pare 
of what goes to make up the activities of a 
Missionary on a mission station in the Bel- 
gium Congo. There 
portant work to be mentioned, that is the re- 


ligious life on the station, the sermons that — 


need to be preached in a foreign tongue, the 
Sunday School lessons: taught, the prayer 
meetings led, and personal help and advice 
given to those who.are trying to follow the 
Lord. Yes we are-here for no. other reason 


than to bring to these people the precious Gos- 


pel story.. We are here-in the interest of their 
souls’ salvation, and for the building up of His’ 


Kingdom. For-this most important task we 
need His wisdom and strength, and all of your 


prayers and help. © 
- May this find you ail trying to ihe your part. 
in the homeland as we are trying best to do 
our part in this land. a 
Thanking you for all of your prayers and 
help in days gone by. - 


Inthe ins) @ 


is *still the: most. ini-= 4 








ISSIONARY MESSENGER 


~ Emma and Burnell join with me in Se 
| greetings and Christian love. 


I am posts in His glad service, 
es H. Moser. 


Nyanga, November 19, 1935. 

Dear Readers of the Messenger: 
The rain is falling softly but steadily. This 
is the rainy season and we are having a rain 
almost every day. November and December 


-seem to be the months of the most rain. We 


have set out about forty young orange trees, 
and for these the rain will be just right. 
We are at this time looking forward to the 
annual Conference. The last year has passed 
quickly. It has brought us disappointments. 
We know, however, though God has not 


promised skies always blue, He has. promised: 


strength for the day, and we can truly say 


‘that He has given it during the past year. 


Palmwine drinking and dancing are some of 
the greatest temptations for our young Chris- 
tians in. the out-stations. Many have not 
shown the strength or courage to resist and 
are going back. These are the discouraging 


.things; but we can also see encouraging 


changes that are taking place as the gospel 
takes hold. Recently we went to a neighbor- 
ing village to attend the funeral of a boy who 


. was perhaps ten years of age, a professed 


Christian. The brother of the deceased, a 
young man of 16 or 17 years tried to per- 
suade his people to leave off the heathen 
burial customs. What was the use of putting 
musa, water, flour, peanuts, and other things 


' into the grave for the corpse to eat? After 
the body was lowered into the grave. this. 


young man announced that they would now 
sing and pray. He started a song and school 
children and others joined in the singing. A 


hush fell on the group, all wailing and noise 
ceased as a prayer went up to God. Then an- 


’ ‘other song followed. After a few words with 


nee eer ee 





the bereaved mother we left for home. I 
could ot help thinking of the contrast be-. 


tween this and the very first funetal we at- 


tended here in the Congo. At the first funeral .. 
all the heathen ceremonials, the long speech 


to the spirit of the dead asking it ndét to come 


back to trouble the living, and so on, and so~- 
on. At this last funeral the prayer went up 
to the Creator, the living God, and there were 


songs of praise to the Saviour. 

Truly the Gospel is taking hold, it is bring- 
ing light into the darkness. Praise His holy 
Yours in His service, 

Agnes and F. J. Enns. 


name. 
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GAMBLING IS UNIVERSAL. | 


Human nature is pretty much the same the 
world over, but-it is verified by civilization, 
and in many cases becomes more fatal with 
civilization. Where there has not been the 
influence of the daily press and modern in- 
ventions the human nature is. more or less in 
a crude state, and in some instances much 
less dangerous. 


We might turn our attention to the lure of 


_ gambling. It is not to be denied that there is 


a fascination in gambling that can be satisfied 
only by becoming a member of such a group 
as make it their practice to try to get some- 


.thing for nothing. This is very dangerous. 


How does one get such an _ inclinatiotr? 
Through some game. generally, that is not 
wholesome in thought and practice, since it 
has the wrong motive as its instigator. Let 
us see what the habit of gambling may start 
from. 

First, let us turn our pitonblits to this dark 
continent, Africa.: We see among the chil- 
dren, .especially the boys, a little game that 
is very. fascinating to them and which even- 


tually leads to gambling in a more serious 


form. This little game is something like this. 


‘Two boys will sit on the ground and draw 
a line between them. One of them then picks 
up a bit of charcoal or any thing else. that 
may be handy and useable, and with both 
hands behind-his back hides it in one of them. 
He then presents both fists in front of him 
and the other boy is to guess in which hand 
it is. If he is. successful in guessing, he gets 
the charcoal and proceeds the same way. If 
however he does not guess correctly, the one 
with the charcoal makes a mark on his side 
of the line, each time doing the same when 
the other did not guess correctly. When a 
certain number of marks is reached by one, 
he has the privilege of beating up the other 
boy, who often tries to run away, for he dare 
not return the blows. Such is the beginning 
of gambling among the. Apende tribe. 

“In civilized America, it starts with such 
games as, playing marbles for keeps, penny 
ante, matching pennies, etc., and eventually 
leads to a gambling den. of. crooks, where 
miany a man-has lost: his life. It is very seldom 
that a life is lost through gambling here in 
Congo, but one may become a slave through 
it, since he does not always have the material 


-things to pay his gambling debt, thus may 


take a relative of his (boy or girl).and give 
him or her as payment of his debt. 







: by one it is extremely difficult to stay away 
from it, but very often leads to grave dan- | 
gers, and in civilized countries very frequent- 


Once this fascination has been experienced 


ty to the taking of lives. 


















































some of the Conference sessions. 


entrance 


Seeing then that gambling 1s among ali 


types and races of people, we need that much 
more to guard ourselves from any practices 
that may lead us or our children to this evil. 


V. J. Sprunger. 





FOREIGN MISSIONS CONFERENCE 
OF NORTH AMERICA 





(The Editor was privileged to attend the 
Foreign Missions Conference held in Asbury 
Park, N. J., early in January. Below are ex- 
cerpts from a hurriedly prepared report of 
This co- 
operative effort of the Protestant Mission 
Boards of North America is a great boon to 
the foreign missionary cause and merits the 


enthusiastic support of every Board. The ~ 
Congo Inland Mission Board has not been 


very faithful in this respect.) 


Three newly discernible trends in foreign 
missionary service during recent years im-: 


pressed the onlooker as coming into increas- 
ing importance as the program of the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America 
unfolded to 300 delegates in Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, January 8 to 10. Dr. John R. 
Mott was Chairman of the Conference and 
Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer was Chairman of 


the Committee on Arrangements and Pro- 


gram. 
First: there was less emphasis on “mis- 
sions” and a constant re-emphasis on the 


principles of Christianity—the real teachings 
of Christ. And the need for constant focus- 


sing of attention on the central features of. 


our faith was found to be at least as necessary 
in our own land as in “lands afar across the 
seas.” 

-.Second: the organization of the church in 


other lands—‘“the younger churches”’—and 


the forms and even the creedal emphases are 
gradually being transferred from missionary 


hands to the. hands of Christian nationals. 


This, eventually, will leave the missionaries 


free for new types of pioneering, and for the 
into new fields of service—new 


types of work as well as new geographical 
areas, 
Third: the forms of the new churches, their 


methods and programs of work, their regard 


for “denominational history” will differ great- 


: : ~ lyin Asia and Africa from that among Anglo- 
Be Saxons. Where full liberty is given a church, 


as in 
union seems easy of acc 


and live and work with people where 


-we find Him at the headwaters of our. faith, | 4 


the Heart and Spirit of that other World 






Mexico, J 















there is a ready willingness to pag ch a 






are,’ and to adapt institutions to meet their - 
needs. , 

Fourth: in practically all lands, Christian - 
leaders are turning attention to the rural — 
areas, long neglected by the church, and rec- ; 
ognizing here rather than in the cities the 
heart-blood of the nations. x 

And the panorama of Christian services, 
achievements, and successes of new endeav- 
ors that passed before one’s eyes in address 
after address, showed that despite financial 
curtailment and withdrawal of missionaries, 
the Kingdom program carries on, changing 
to meet ever-changing conditions and needs. 


Secretary Sayre Pictures the Task = 
Speaking on “fhe Task of Christian Mis- 
sions Today,” from the viewpoint of a busi- 
ness man and public servant, the Hon. Fran- 
cis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State, 
told the Conference that the only solution of 
the world’s ills that seems really practical 
lies along the teachings of Jesus Christ. 


Professor Rufus M. Jones on Secularism 






Picturing the “new secularism” as “too 
contracted for the needs of the human soul” _ 
because its world is material only, Professor — 
Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, out- 
lined suggestions for bringing “faith and re- 
ligion back into dominion over te springs 
of life.” He said: 


“We must have a wholly new type of Chuse 4 
tian nurture for little children. The worst — 
effect of our secularism is its baneful influence _ 
on the child. Every unspoiled child is a nat- 
ural ‘mystic, about whom lies the larger world 
of éternal reality. And our secularism Jays _ 
its blight on the child even before the shades _ 
of the prison house has any right to cast its — 
shadow.over him. The mothers of India be- 
gin to teach their children to meditate. when | 
they reach their fourth year of age, which is 
about the time when mothers in America be-_ 
gin to take their children to the “movies.”- 

“We must reinterpret Christ-once more, as 







namely, as the supreme revelation of. God 
and the fulfillment of human nature. We 
must see that there has been among us on the — 
earth One like ourselves who sounded all the | 
deeps of our human way of life, and who at 
the same time was and is the incarnation 












which we ought to belong. And we | 





covering: Ade EActoanbee but es s baildlne at 
the Kingdom of God here on this earth. 
“Finally, we must recover what I have 


 itual realities. Eternity is not something that 
comes after death, or when the chime-clock 
stops. It is not a theory; it is an experience. 
It is a higher breath of real life which stops 
our “asthmatic gasping” and makes us feel 
that we have found our Fatherland and that 
we “belong.” Nobody has ever paid a higher 
compliment to our human nature than Christ 
_ did in His expectation that we should find our 
lives in God and should make a joyous, ra- 
_ diant response to the spiritual environment in 
_ which we are set.” : 


Upbuilding the Church 
Plans and methods for the 
- the Church”—the younger churches on the 
foreign mission fields—was the subject of a 
half-day’s discussion by the Conference. Dr. 


George T. Scott of the Presbyterian Church 


and Dr. Fred F. Goodsell, of the Congrega- 
tional, discussed the topic in the light of re- 
cent visits to Asia and to Africa. Prof. G. B. 
Camargo, of Mexico, and Miss Edith Fred- 
ericks, of China, spoke of efforts to make the 
‘churches in their lands expressive of the na- 
tional life and national needs of their respect- 
ive peoples... 
One gathered, from Dr. Goodsell and oth- 
ers, that the trend of missionary service in 
lands outside of America, must be along lines 
which will (1) not entangle the missionaries 
in the organizational work of the younger 
churches but leave these workers free for 
pioneering along new and untried lines; (2) 
continue to demand a corps of missionaries 
in every area, and will not mean the further 
withdrawal of workers even in places where 
nationalism is rampant; (3) send frequently 
~ short-time fellowships of expert assistance 
- from America to the younger churches; (4) 
maintain a growing and developing relation- 
ship with all indigenous groups in foreign 
= lands—encouraging and helping them to 
serve; (5) have groups of Christian nationals 
_ who will pay frequent visits to so-called Chris- 
x tian lands. All of this, it was pointed out, 
will require new and continued training of 
 leadership—pastors and laymen—in the home 
: land. »” ; 
ais _ Professor Camargo was optimistic over the 
og eaeeieel church situation in Mexico, be- 
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called “a hole in the sky” into a world of spir-. 


“upbuilding of 


has been considered to be difficult. He point- — 
ed out a breaking down in Mexico of the sense — 
in the ministry, result- 


of “ease and security” 
ing in greater activity, initiative and pioneer- 
ing on the part of the churches. There is also, 
he said, a growing unity between missionary 
and Mexican workers, and between the vari- 
ous denominations; and a growing conscious- 


ness of the true role of the church in the lives. 
of the people. 


“We are thankful for the situation,” said 
Dr. Camargo, “for it is forcing us to change 
much of the technique of our work in the 
churches of Mexico. We are shifting from 
the program and form taken to Mexico by 
the missionaries to a program developed in 
answer to the needs and opportunities of our 
own people. We are now stressing camps for 
evangelical teaching, evangelism among sol- 
diers and sailors, a program of Christian lit- 
erature, and training schools and institutes 
‘on wheels’ for training Christian workers.” 


Echoes of Indianapolis 


Five students who had been delegates to 
the Student Volunteer Convention in Indian- 
apolis were on the program for two hours, re- 
porting the actions and trends of the Conven- 
tion, and, in general, giving the point of view 
on missions held by the younger generation. 
This group was composed of Roy McCorkel 
of Yale Divinity School, Miss Eleanor Ward 


of Mount Holyoke College, Wilfred T. But- 


cher of Knox College, Toronto, William N. 
Lovell of Yale University, and Miss Wilmina 
Rowland of Yale Divinity School. 

One gathered from their discussion that 
youth is interested in an active application of 
the Gospel of Christ; that young people are 
speaking a different language from that of 
the older generations, but that their ideals 
and objectives are not much different; and 
that much of the seeming lack of interest in 
missions reported among young people is 
traceable to the lack of interest by American 
pastors—and that that lack is due to their 
training in theological seminaries. 

Rural Missions and Christian Community 

The new emphasis on the needs of the farm 
people of the world—an emphasis not only 
upon better farming but the carrying of the 
Gospel, education, sanitation and medical 
care, and the Christian philosophy of life into 
rural areas—was again given consideration 
and pushed forward by the Conference. It 
was this Conference, the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the International Asso- 


ciation of Agricultural Missions that less 
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102. 
than a decade ago began calling the attention 
of Christian people to this vast uncared-for 
section of the world’s population. : 

Officers for 1937 Meeting © 


Officers for the Conference through 1936 
and- tor the 1937 Conference session were 


elected as follows: Chairman, Dr. Robert E. 
Speer, New York City; First Vice Chairman, 
Miss Mabel Emerson, Boston; 
Chairman, Dr. H, G. Stone, Toronto; Secre- 
taries, Dr, ‘Leslie B. Moss and Miss Florence 
G. Tyler; Recording gre Dr, Harry. G 
ETiest, Toronto; Treasurer, Mr. James M. 
ee New York City. 


Dr. Kagawa Outlines Plans ~ 

Temporarily breaking his program of ad- 
dresses in the South, and flying by aeroplane, 
Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, noted Japanese Chris- 
tian leader, attended the.Conference on its 
opening day and made what was undoubtedly 
the most inspiring address of the session. He 
told of his plans and the plans of the Kingdom 
of God Movement for reaching millions of 
non- city-dwelling Japanese who have not as 
yet heard the Gospel message. 

‘Dr. Kagawa spoke especially of what ue 
be done in rural and fishing villages if 1,000 
churches—costing $280.00 each—could be 
established in central villages and furnished 
with lay leaders. At the close of Dr. Kagawa’s 
address, Dr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer, Secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, moved that the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel be ask- 
ed to consider how the churches of the United 
States and Canada, working together, may 
furnish these thousand chapels as an expres- 
sion of international goodwill. This motion 
‘was unanimously carried—while Dr.. Kagawa 
beamed happily upon the Conference. 





CHRISTIANITY IN ABYSSINIA 


The political and military crisis ‘in Italo- 
Abyssinian relations has already lasted al- 
most through the whole of 1935; and the 
course of events has been such as to make the 
‘religious and social institutions of this ancient 
African kingdom a matter’ of deep interest. 

The population: of Abyssinia is roughly es- 
timated at about 10,000,000 which may be thus 
classified by ‘religions: Christian. Copts, 
5,000;000; Moslems, 3,000,000; Pagan, 2,000, 
000; Falasha Jews, 150,000. Some’ éstimate 
the Pagans at 4,000,000, and the Christians as 
low as 3,000,000: It is thus evident that when 
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Abyssinia .is classed as a Christian country, 
it is more in virtue of her historic traditions 
and the standing of her royal house than be- 
cause of the degree of Christian enlightenment 
of her population. | 


Jewish influence, Wealth: by eadineem in 
the fact that Menelek, first king of the Royal 
House, was a son of Solomon, for long per- 
meated the ruling classes. A thousand years 
later another step towards enlightenment was. 
taken through the meeting between the treas- 
urer of Queen Candace and Philip the evan-: 
gelist; and three centuries after this-a. large: 
part of the kingdom was turned to Christ -by_ 
the preaching of Frumentius. -But the barren 
Monophysite controversy, as to whether 
Christ had a single or dual nature, which rent 
the Coptic Church of Egypt, embroiled that of 
Abyssinia. The adverse decision of the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon (A. D. 451) implied the 
isolation of these churches from ‘the main 
Christian body and facilitated the Moslem 
conquest of Egypt in the seventh century. 
For nearly a thousand years the Abyssinian 
Church was totally cut off from the rest ao 
Christendom. 


The visit of Pedro de Covilham in 1490 was 
followed by the despatch of Jesuit mission- 
aries in the early seventeenth century, but the 
Abyssinian Church declined to pass under the 
tutelage of Rome. Two hundred. years later 
the Church Missionary Society sent two mis- 
sionaries, Gobat and Kugler, who reached the 
country in 1830. From this year may be dated 
the modern work of missions. Scriptures age 
sold in all of the twenty languages spoken, al- 
though Amharic is the official tongue. The 
Church continues to use the Ethiopic Bible 
made in the fourth and fifth centuries from the 
Septuagint. i 

Incomplete returns give the number of 
evangelical Christians today as 11,540 -and of 
Roman Catholics as 16,000. The older so- 
cieties in the field are the Church Missions to 
Jews, the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
and the National Evangelical Missionary So- — 
ciety of Sweden which began work in 1865. _ 
The United Presbyterian Church of North 
America entered in 1918; and the Bible 
Churchmen’s Missionary Society. and the Su- 
dan Interior Mission subsequent to 1927. 
Much of the work in Abyssinia is therefore 
relatively recent‘in origin; the older work has 
been mostly successful among the Falasha 
Jews; converts from whom account for about 
10,000 of the evangelical community. The 
number of missoinaries is. 184, of whom. 80 a 
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are: with - the Sudan Checdoe Mission: phere: 
are 35 mission stations. 
is limited in extent, but some good medical. 


Educational activity 


work is carried on. There are 88 Abyssinian 
workers. Catholics report 45 missionaries, 30 
native priests, 94 European and 63 native lay 
brothers and sisters. 

The possibility of lending nigel assist- 


ance to the Ethiopian Church has not been> 


lost sight of among the misison workers, who 
would prefer to assist the revival of this ven- 
erable body rather than introduce western ex- 
pressions of Christianity. This was advocated 
as a missionary policy in 1927 in a Survey 
published by the World Dominion Press un- 
der the title of “Darkness and Light in East 
Africa,” and it subsequently engaged the 
serious thought of the men who formed the 
pioneer group of the Bible Churchmen’s Mis- 
sionary Society. The experience gained after 
several years’ work among the Abyssinians 
has deepened their purpose to seek the evan- 
gelization of the country through the progres- 


sive elements in the national Coptic Church. 


A Statement of Faith, Objects and Methods 
in nine articles has now been submitted to the 
Abuna (Archbishop) and other Church lead- 
ers for their study and acceptance. The State- 
ment, if adopted, would mean the gradual in- 
crease of Bible study by the Coptic Church, 
Bible teaching and preaching: all over the land, 
and Bible reading in the homes of the people. 
The success of so desirable a spiritual advance 
will be awaited with deep interest. Encour- 
agement may already be drawn from the 
recognition by the Church and the authorities 
of a band of Ethiopian evangelical preachers 
who have liberty in the church-yards and pub- 
lic places freely to proclaim Christ's saving 
Gospel. 

Both from a the Coptic. Church and 
hont it, through seeking priests and monks, 
or the masses of the people; efforts are now 
being made to stir Ethiopia in this day of her 
crisis to “stretch out her hands unto God.” 

—World Survey Service. 


BELGIAN CONGO 





The Congo Protestant Council reports the 
following figures for 1935: 42 Protestant mis- 


sions and 3 independent missions covering an 


area of 966,000 square miles with a population 
of 14,000,000. This includes Ruanda Urundi. 
There are 210 Protestant mission stations. 
The number of missionaries is 893, of whom 
197 are single and 315 married women. There 
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are 213 ,058 native beers: On het ‘Bther hand, 
the Catholic statistics for the same area at 
the same period give 805 priests, 465 brothers, 
1,057 sisters, 37 native priests, 38 native broth- . 
ers, 67. native sisters and 18,307 catechists. 
There are 255 stations divided amongst 25:- 
ecclesiastical divisions. The missionary per- 
sonnel. have increased by 950 during recent 
years. .The Catholic population is given. as 
1,232,018, adult baptisms during the -past.year 
being 121,109, infant baptisms 71,960. Of the 
210 Protestant stations 141 report an adult 
baptized membership of 238,807, adult ad-. 
herents under instruction 275,935 and a_total 
Protestant community exceeding 1,000,000. 
Protestant schools number 10,116, scholars 
335,727.. Scholars in Roman Catholic schools 
number 444,427, 


A recent article in the Congo Mission News. 
has some suggestions on methods of. work 
drawn from local experience. First, do not 
spread the work over a territory which neither 
staff nor appropriations can properly manage. 
Second, to not start work which can only be 
visited once a year. Third, train teachers to 
meet the actual problems of the villagers; 
men who will work and are not ashamed of it 
are needed. Fourth, all workers should have 
an intense interest in all the problems of the 
village. Fifth, self-support depends on the 
improvement of the economic state of the vil- 
lagers. Sixth, do not:put.an agriculturist in 
charge of-evangelical work, yet do not ignore 
the problems of the people’s daily bread. 

From the preceding figures it will be seen 
that the Roman Catholics have only 37 or- 
dained native priests in the Congo, but there 
are 1,500 native young men preparing for 
priesthood, many of whom-will be ordained 
in the next few years. The Apostolic Delegate 
speaking recently at Leopoldville said: “The 
Catholic Church is not Belgian, nor French, 
English, Italian or American, it is Catholic; 
Belgian in Belgium, French in France, Italian 
in Italy. . . . In the Congo it must be Congo- 
lese: in the construction of sacred edifices, 
in the manufacture of objects for use in litur- 


gical functions, lines and colours and all the 
.elements of Congolese art must be scrupulous- 


ly observed. . ba When the natives are in 
church they must not feel that they are in a 


_ strange house; they must feel that they are 
in their own church. ”—W orld DUTY EY Serv- 


ice. 


“Put your heart into your work, and the 
quality of your work will put heart into you.” 









_ kopple. 


. ADAPTING TRAINING TO ‘SIMPLEST 


_ VILLAGE NEEDS IN AFRICA 


“The excuse which Institute ores 


make for not putting into practice the knowl- 
edge gained in our Trades Classes is that they 
do not have the right kind of tools in the vil- 
lages. This year an attempt has been made to 
meet this situation by still further simplifying 
the projects and tool processes to adapt them 
to the poorest native in the most primitive 
village. A little grass shop was built outside 
the Trades Building and provided with a slab 
bench, axes, chisels and a few simple tools 
forged in our own blacksmith shop. This 
gave some surprising results in demonstrating 
what could be done with the things which 
many villaye carpenters could afford to own. 
The boys learned to make a stool, bench or 
chair with round sticks and a seat woven from 
bark with only a native axe and an auger. 


With an adze and a little frame saw they can - 


construct a sturdy armchair. Most projects 
begin with the log, and bamboo and sisal 
fiber have been extensively used. Mason 
boys were taught how to lay brick without a 
trowel, to lay out a square corner without a 
square, to level a foundation without a level, 
and to build a corner plumb without a plumb. 

“The native teachers have entered heartily 
into this scheme and appreciate the fact that 
the test of our industrial training is to be 


_ found in better homes in far away places. The 


loyalty and enthusiasm of these teachers and 
the interest and desire to learn on the part of 
the boys, have resulted in our best year.”— 
Extract from Annual Report, 1935. Currie 
Institute, Dondi, Angola. 


AFRICAN WOMEN PLAN OWN 
MEETING 


While at Inyazura I came in contact with 


a very interesting and, I believe, a very im- 
portant activity. I was told that several of 
the older native sisters had organized a wom- 
en’s meeting at Honeso, about fifteen miles 
from the mission. Brother Palmer offered to 


‘take me over to the meeting. When we got 


there we found about a hundred women and 
girls camped in the open near a beautiful 
They had been there four days and 
had been holding several meetings each day 
in the native church building close by. These 
meetings were conducted entirely by the 


~ women, and when we got there they read us 
a report of the meetings, telling what songs 


ing the opportunity of speaking to this nee 


. the mission house at Addis Ababa I used to 











who Had preaclied: "OL “tet out in the mee 
They also gave the texts that had been used, 
and it was very evident that much very profit: 
able instruction had been given. : 
They had not only been studying the Bible. 
and seeking a spiritual uplift, but they had 
been studying how to be better wives and — 
mothers, and how to keep their homes and 
their children clean. I greatly appreciated hav-_ 














































group of our sisters, and I felt deeply im- — 
pressed with the great significance of such a | 
gathering. < ae 
Brother W. Owen, inspector in this area, is 5 ; 
promoting this women’s work among the dif- — 
ferent companies, and Brother and Sister 
Palmer are planning a women’s conference at _ 
the Mission where women leaders from the — 
churches can be gathered together for a time — 
and given further instruction to pass on to 
their people. 4% 
When the mothers and wives and ae 8 a- 
mong our native people begin to sense ca 4 
need and get under the burden as these women at 
are doing in Mashonaland, surely we may ex- 
pect to see a great improvement and a strong be 
work in their midst—Milton Robinson in “2 
“Southern African Division Outlook,” S. D. — 
A., Dec. 15, 1934. . 


ABYSSINIA 


A missionary recently returned from Addis — 
Ababa writes as follows: “In these days of | 
crisis Ethiopia has turned not so much to — 
armaments as to prayer. From my room in ~ 


watch every morning the gathering together 
of the people in the next compound for pray-— 
er. Together, the Ethiopians would stand in 
a semi-circle round the door of the hut and 
pray, as commanded by the Emperor. Soon : 
the air was full of the cry of prayer ascending — 
from other compounds around. God has never — 
yet turned away from outstretched hands. 
Will He not answer these prayers and con-— 
tinue, to a nation now free, its own national — 
existence? For at this time the leaders of the 
nation are welcoming with open hands ing 
emancipating and uplifting Gospel of J Ss 
Christ.” . ‘4 
Another missionary in a commenicaiei 
from the capital says: “Lay preaching is 
innovation in Abyssinia where the Church 
jealously guards its privileges. News is to 
(Continued on page 106) 








Mrs. Evelyn Graber 


Soon after our arrival at Charlesville, our 
station in Central Africa, we became acquaint- 
ed with Kazadi Daniel, a young man who had 
recently been converted at one of our out- 
- stations, I believe. His wife also had become 
a Christian. They lived down by the river and 
he worked for the Mission at first and later 
on he helped us with our gardens. 


These folks had a sweet little daughter a- 
bout a year old whose name was Tshibuabua. 
She could not yet walk well when I first saw 
her and said “muoyo” (hello) to her and 
shook hands with her. She never cried a bit 
or seemed scared when I came near. 3 


Of course, I noticed this at once. Because 
you see, boys and girls, in Africa the babies 
and small children are very much afraid of 
the white people and almost always when 
we come near they will run from us and usual- 
ly will cry at the top of their voices. Perhaps 
you wonder why they do that. J did too until 
I discovered why. You see, when the children 
do something naughty the parents tell them, 
“Now you'd better be good or the white peo- 
ple will get you and maybe kill you.” Isn't 
that awful? And yet some parents even in 
America here will tell their children that if 
they are not good the “Bogey man” will get 
them. It is not right to frighten children like 
that but many mothers and fathers do that in 
Africa. 

But Tshibuabua won my heart right from 
the start, because she did not cry or seem 
afraid. I do not recall that. she ever was a- 
-fraid of me. She had such big black eyes and 
sweet round face, that I could not help but 
love her, especially since she was so friendly 
and I could talk with her. 

However, her father and mother were poor 
as most all our natives are out in Africa, 
though they were not lazy as some natives 


3 are, but really were willing to-work and make 


a living for themselves as best they could. 
So from time to time I would give Tshibuabua 


a little dress. For if I hadn’t she wouldn't 


3 have had any clothes at all most of the time to 
wear like you children wear here in America. 
Year after year Tshibuabua grew bigger 





and bigger. She talked more and we became 
even better friends. Sometimes when her 
father came to our place to work she would 
come along and stay with us while he worked. 


So the years passed by and now Tshibua- 
bua would often come to see me all by her- 
self. Sometimes she would come to me and 
say, “Mamma, umpa buanga bualu bua mutu 
udi usama.” You know they always call the 
white missionary ladies, “Mama.” So what 
she said was, ‘“Mama, give me some medi- 
cine, for my head is sick.” Often she had 
headaches, perhaps from the intense heat of 
the African sun, and again she would have 
malaria fever, or a cold on her chest or one of 


‘those dreadful native ulcers on her leg. I 


tried to help her all I could to get well, but 
sometimes I did not have just the medicine 
she needed, especially for the ulcers. 


Finally she began going to school. Of 
course she was very small and young and was 
just in the kindergarten class but she started 


to learn Scripture verses and hymns, also the 
Alphabet. 


Then when I was so very ill over a year 
ago, away out in Africa, little Ashibuabua 
would come almost every day to see me and 
cheer me. 


One day several months before I came 
home, a little baby sister came into Tshibua- 
bua’s home, and they named her Mutekemena, 
after me. Mutekemena, which means hope, 
is the name which the natives gave me when 
I first went to Africa. Tshibuabua’s parents 
then asked me to give her little sister another 
naine, too, so I called her Dinah. She (Dinah) 
is a very sweet little girl, too. 

I often wish I might see Tshibuabua and 
Mutekemena Dinah too, and am looking for- 
ward to the day when I can go back to Africa 
and see her again. I trust she will grow up 
to be a true Christian girl some day and 
work for her Saviour. I believe she is a little 
Christian now, as I trust many of you boys 
and girls are to whom I am writing this story. 
If you are not, may you accept Jesus as your 
Saviour, and His blood to cleanse your hearts 
from all their sins even this day. 

Won’t you pray for Tshibuabua and my 
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Pere eake her li ttle sister, that they may gro 







live for Him every day? Pray that Jesus will — 


_ this much for Jesus can’t you, every day? 
Then some day, if you are Christian, too, 


little Tshibuabua and Dinah will meet up in 
heaven and live with Jesus always. 


CONGO INLAND MISSION RECEIPTS 


(October to January) 
General Fund— 
C. C. of M. treasurer $1310.25 
Graber Western Trip 223.85 3153440 


D. M. C. treasurer 2992:07 
. M. B. Mission Ladies’ Aid— 5.00 
= Albert Frey 10.00 
Be Danvers, Ill., Union Meeting 10.15 
i - Mrs. Floyd Garrott a OAs 
— GrolD. Bain C——treas. 33.70 
ee | 4590.02 
ve Missionary Allowances— | 
ais C. C. of M.—treasurer 607.00 
3 Cite Usion- + «940.62 


Wadsworth Mennonite Ch. 52.25 
ae Girls’ Miss. Soc. 10.00 
ye Fidelity Class 15.00 
Goessel Kans. Ch. (Unruh) 10.46 
M. B. M. Ladies’ Aid 











- (Schnell) 15.00 
e Rebate & donation by a 
Ee missionary 923.34 2185.83 
: D. M. C. treasurer 124.00 
Ee LCoS Boia-C—treas. 556.64 
3 M. C. A. treasurer =: O3aae 
gs 2949.79 
fe Evangelistic Fund— 
‘ C. C. of M. treasurer 675.72 
> E. W. Rediger 50.00 
: Annie Gerber. 50,007 77 5.ae 
by D. M. C.—treasurer 249.93 
: Noah Stucky 30.00 279.93 
es PSL Fee rie aie is : 
Beat C. of D. B..in C.—treas. : 18.05 
ve Missionary Prayer League (Harris). 10.00 
= _ Mr. & Mrs. Ben Sprunger - 30.00 
He Carl A. Johnson 1.00 
Be Martha & Caroline Nussbaum ae 50. 
eo Fairfield Mennonite S. S.. a 90D 
ia ‘Miss. Union of M. B. I. Sy oes LOMO 
os. A Friend, Inman, Kansas 100. 00 
1344.20 


Educational Fund— 
C.C. of M.—treasurer 1437.79 
Ladies’ Aid Org. 289.88 

- Ralph Berkey 10.00 

Mr. & Mrs. L. H. aS 3.75 


up true Christian lassies and follow Jesus and 


strengthen them so that Satan may not lead — 
them astray into evil deeds and their wicked 
native customs. You boys and girls can do 


and follow Jesus and live for Him, you and 
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( Conti nued fi 


hand, howev er, Wee “Oar Rincoenes 
‘menced to preach in the yard of the ca 
and were asked to desist under promise o 
ficial recognition. This was subsequently 

























ficials are stopanine - them,’ —World Surve y 
Service. a 









































Grace L. Mast 200°. a 
W.. W. Oesch & Family » 10.00 ia 
Ellis Chaffin 15.00 1768.40 
D. M. C.—treasurer 12225, GOs ae 
Sao. Glass of Mrsi: cS 
Chester Gerig = SULOU" = ozo 66 
Mrs. Otto Beuttler ~~ . 15.( 00. 
Margaret Esau eg 10.00 
Mrs-Floyd Garratt sie ape ah ae 15. 00 
Josephine Ewert fe eS: 1.00 
Aaron & Clara Willems ies 00 


100. 00 


aoe tees 3 2180.06. 
Medical Fund— “<$ : 
C. C. of M. treasurer pee 2G: 65. 
D. M. C.—treasurer. - ssa 
Tabor Chi: Miss. sonal . 25.00° 


256.65. 


A Friend, Inman, Kansas 


Promotional Pune 


K. E. Kroeker ne eo 
H. J--Enns 2.50 
H. C. Hiebert of 2 2 00M 
Mrs. Peter Frey >” ‘ “Fe aay 00 
Mrs. Jacob F. Voth © oa Oe 
Wayne Regier 00. 


De}. Asrns 
Mrs. Otto Beuttler 


Literature & Tract Fund— 
C. C. of M. treasurer | 
Men. B. Mission 
Mrs. Chester Gerig’s S. Ses 
A Friend 


Passage Fund— 

D. M. C. treasurer 
Countryman Fund— 

D. M. C. treasurer. 
Toews Fund— 

Bethel Church 
Quiring Fund— 

Bergfelder Church 
New Testament Fund— ae 

Graber Western Trip. solicitation ne 
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OUTSTATIONS New) 





ee - Young Men's S. S. Class, ‘Washington, IIL; eae Rabe, Nickerson, Kans.; Mrs. 
ron W. Fehdrau, Inman, Kans. (two); Lydia Hochstettler, Groveland, IIl.; ‘Elmer 
lostetler, LaCrosse, Ind.; "A Friend, Chicago, Ill.; “Kayeye” sponsored by 26th St. 
nnonite Church, Chicago, Uy aaa . 


























OUTSTATIONS (Renewal) 






- Mr. and Seater S. Moser, Berne, Ind.; E. W. Rediger, Washington, Ill.; Mr. and 
= Mrs. vA. D. Stucky, Woodburn, Ind.; Jesse Strubhar, Washington, IIL; Annie Gerber, 

~ Pekin, Ill; Mr. and Mrs. Leland Hartzler, Middlebury, Ind.; Allen Smoker, Goshen, Ind.; 

Lucile M. Vercler, Goshen, Ind.; Rev. and Mrs. Allen Yoder, Goshen, Ind.; Frank Yoder, 
_ New Paris, Ind.: Sarah Bohn, Millersburg, Inds: art Neuffer and family, Topeka, Ind; 
~ Warren St. Elem. S. Ser Middlebury, Tne R. Yoder, Middlebury, Ind.; Noah Stucky, 
_ Warren, Ind.; 26th St. Mennonite asin § Chicago, Ill; Adolph Hotler, Fowler, Inds: Aes 
ei a enran, Koutz, Ind. 


abe 


o ee Cage _. STUDENTS (New) 


3 


Ba: J. Re Warkentin, Madrid, Nebr.; M. D. Hartzler, Goshen, ara Rev. Earl Salzman, 
_ Topeka, Ind.; Ora Kauffman, Middlebury, Ind.; Gordon and Robert Sommer, Middle- 
_ bury, Ind.; ir H. Walters, Middlebury, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Smoker, Goshen, Ind.; 
g Mr. and Mrs. Joe Yoder, Ligonier, inds-F. W. Kohl and family, Topeka, Ind.; Paul Lehe, 
- Goodland, Ind.; Somers Smith, Kouts, Ind.; Frank Kohler, Danvers, Tll.; Amelia Beck, 
~ Carlock, Ul; Kum Joy Nts: S.:S: Class, Danvers, His J, es Maurer, Danvers, Ill. ; Mrs. 

_ Aaron Fehdrau, Inman, Kans. (four). 


4 — 4 - STUDENTS (Renewal) 
ne Zene ‘Mrs. Allen Yoder, Goshen, Ind.; 26th St. Mennonite S. S., Chicago, Ul: 

LES W. Greenawalt, Goshen, Ind.; A. P. Shetler, Goshen, Ind.; Anna Yoder, Goshen, Ind.; 

- Clarence Schrock, Goshen, Ind.; Fred Yoder, Goshen, Ind.; Silver St. S. S. Young "Men’s 
Class, Goshen, Ind.; A. W. Slagel, Topeka, Ind.; Salina Hartzler and daughters, Topeka, 
Be Miss Maude Bontrager, Topeka, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. D. A. Augspurger, Goodland, 
S Ind. (two); Ben Kauffman, Kouts, Ind.; FE. P. Schwartz, Danvers, Ill.; D. C. Stineman, 
Normal, Tll.; Mr. and Mrs. F. E. Risser, Danvers, Ill.; Mrs. Emma Maurer, Danvers, 
TL: H.W. Rupp, Carlock, Til: Mrsi-F.-P. Schwartz, Danvers, Ill.; Ali G, Stahly, Carlock, 
pn; Rev. W. B. Weaver, ‘Danvers, HL Danvers, 3rd Yr. Int., Danvers, IIl. 








PUPILS (New) 








ao Mrs. eran, Fehdrau, fee n Kaneas. (four); Ralph Berkey, Goshen, Ind.; Mrs. 
~ McDevitt’s S. S. Class, Normal, ‘Til; Miss Josephine Ewert, Minneapolis, Minn.; P. A. 
Hauder, Goshen, Ind.; Nora Hershberger, Goshen, Ind.; Guy E. Smoker, Goshen, Ind.; 
_ Arthur 5% Sprunger, Goshen, Ind.; Silver St. Elem. SS Dept., Goshen Ind.; Builder’s 
S. S. Class, Silver St. Ch., Goshen, Ind.; Emory J. Harper, Middlebury, Ind.; Rev. and 
oo irs. Harry Yoder, Goshen, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Hooley, Topeka, Ind.; Don Bowen 
ag and Family, LaGrange, Ind.; E. E. Hartzler, Topeka, Ind.; Ruth Peterson, Topeka, Ind.; 

_ Dorcas Class, Topeka, Ind.: WAG. Kauffman, Topeka, Ind.; J. S. Yoder, Topeka, Ind.; 
ce Benjamin, Topeka, Ind.: Samuel Blough, Middlebury, Ind.; BA Walter, Middle- 
bury, Ind:; Freed Hershberger, Middlebury, Ind.; Rev. and Mrs. Ex Sommer, Middle- 
_ bury, Ind.; S. S. Class of Mrs. Chester Gerig, Gridley, Ill; Menno Schwartzentraub, 
ton, lil.; Miss Kate Unzicker, Washington, IIl.; Amiel. Ingold, Deer Creek, III; pe 
NiO Kennel and Son, Morton, Ill.; Mrs. Ervina Yoder, Danvers, IIl.; Mrs. Rose ee 
eker, Danvers, IIL; 26th | St. Mennonite Ch., Chicago, lil; Grace L. Mast, Goshen, ee 
; Barbara Ruvenacht, Gridley, Ill.; Young Men’s Class.S; Washington oe S., Wash- rhe, 
yn, Ill.; Lizzie Oyer’s Spgs Class, Gridley, Ill; Dorcas Class. os Washington Pe 
shington, Ill.; Mrs. Otto Nuettler, Salem, Ore.; Mr. and Mrs. L. H. McCreary, Goshen, 
; Mr. and Mrs. eae Yoder, Ligonier, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Smoker, Goshen, Ind. 




























oes te Plough: Goshen, Ind.; F. S. Ebersole, Coshen. Ind.; “Harry atin tM oshent 
Ind.; Russell S. Hartzler, Goshen, Ind.;/Ruth E. Nafziger, Goshen, Ind.; “DijJi Raber, ag 
Goshen, Ind.; Simon J. Smith, Goshen; ‘Trad. Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. Dovel, Goshen, Ind. 3° 44 
Lewis Koerner, Goshen, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. I. G: Roth, Goshen, Ind.; ‘Carrie. Schrock; eo 
Goshen, Ind.; Ho. Hefner, Topeka, Ind.; Elizabeth Kauffman, ‘Topeka, Ind.; Dan 
Oesch, ‘Topeka, Ind.; Dorcas Class, Middlebury, Ind.; Ladies Aid Society, Middlebury, 
Ind.; Rollo Kauffman, Middlebury, Ind.; Ernest Litwiller, Middlebury, Ind.; Mervin 
Hostetler, Middlebury, Ind.; Henry Karch, Middlebury, Ind.: Vi A Kriz. Middlebury, 
ind :s: cy: Litwiller, Middlebury, Ind.; Rev. and Mrs.-W. W. Oesch, Bristol, Ind.; Ira 
Schrock, Middlebury, Ind.; Mrs. Floyd: -Garrott, Battle Ground, Ind.: John Simonin, 
ny Brook, ‘Ind. Chris Egli, Kouts, Ind.; Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sommer, Remington, ad. 
Mabel and Walter Bertsche, Remington; Ind.; Paul Yoder, ‘LaCrosse, Ind.; ‘Louise ae 
Lample, Kouts, Ind.; Paul Baughman, Kouts, Ind.: Pays Frey, Bloomington, TL.; Mr. 
Jesse’ Kohler, Carlock, Ill.; Sam Stutzman, Danvers, Il.; 26th St.. Mennonite S. S34 ae 
Chicago, Tl.; Aaron and Clara Willems, * Conway, Kansas; Sth :St.. Church Missionary 
Society, Goshen, Ind. (two). 2 
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MEDICAL SHARES (New) | 


Mr. and Mrs. aot Nafziger, Deeg Creek, Ill; C. E. Society, Middleby, Tad 
Verne Kauffman, Middlebury, Ind. (1% share); Ladies Aid Society, Topeka, Ind.; Mildred 
Brenneman, Pekin, Ill.; 26th St. Mennonite Ch.,, Chicago, Il. a us 


MEDICAL SHARES (Renewal) oh ae 


Ind. ; Beginners of 26th St. Mennonite a 2. Chicago, Hi. 





Verda Plank, Topeka, Ind.; F. P. Sclifvartz, Danvers: Til) Ve By Plank, Middlebury, 


MISCELLANEOUS PURPOSES 


sy 


Noah nee Warren, Ind. ($10.00); Ee. W. Kohl and Family, Topeka, Ind. ($5. 00). 
Mrs. Floyd Garrott, Battle Ground, Ind. ($5.00); Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Kimes, E. Dear- | 
born, Mich. ($20.00); M. E. Hartzler, Goshen, Ind, ($6.00); Julia Lehman, Goshen, Ind. — 
($5.00); V.C. Rogers, Goshen, Ind. ($10.90) : R. M. Stemen, Goshen, Ind. ($6.00); Mr. 
and Mrs. Harley Keim, Goshen, Ind. ($5.00); Opal King, Topeka, Ind. ($10.00) ; Freeman 
Bobeck, Topeka, Ind. ($10.00) : Mr. and “Mrs. Henry Bohn, Millersburg, Ind. ($5.00); = 
M. P. Hostetler, Topeka, Ind. ($15. 00) ; Elva Yoder, Topeka, Ind. ($5.00); Harold Yoder, — 
Topeka, Ind. ($1. 00); Lester Blake, Topeka, Ind. ($5. 00); Mrs. Anna Ream, Topeka, Ind 
($2.00); Mrs. Shirley Loy, Topeka, Ind. i$4. 00); Rufus Hartzler, Topeka, Ind: ($5.00); 
Dean R. Carlson, Topeka, Ind: ($5.00); G, F. Steele, Topeka, Ind. ($5.00) ; Jake Troyer, 
Tepes. Ind. ($2. 00); L. W. Oesch, Teele Ind. ($10. 00); Olen Yoder, Middlebury, Ind... 
($12.00); Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Bechtel, Middlebury, Ind. ($5.00); Amzie R. ‘Miller, Mid- 
Bey dlebury, Ind. ($1.00); Mr. and Mrs. Clarenée Pruitt, Brook, Ind. ($5. 00); George and Mary ~ 
Pi. JAnthony, Remington, Ind. ($5.00); Adrian Lehe, Goodland, Ind. ($2.00); Miss Emma Som- — 
eat mer, Brook, Ind. ($5.00); Christ Mosiman, Brook, Ind. ($2.00) : Basil Bell, Morton, Ill. 
($5. 00) ; Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Blumenshine, Washington, Ill. ($5. 00): Elizabeth’ Gerber. and 
William Kinsinger, Washington, IIl. ($10. 00); Mrs. Jos. Gerber, Washington, Ill. ($1.50); 
Kathryn Guengerith, Morton, Ill. ($10.00); Mr. and Mrs. Emil. Wurmnest, Washington, — 
hay T!l.. ($10.00); Daniel C. Zimmerman, Eureka, Ill. ($10.00); Wm. H. Ingold, Morton, Il, 
ae ($10.00) ; Elroy Weaver, LaCrosse, Ind. ($10.00); Mary G. Baughman, Kouts, Ind. ($1. 23): a4 

: Mrs. Tda-M. Hartzler, Goshen, Ind. ($10.00): Mrs. Paul Kitson, Goshen, Ind. ($3.00) 
Charles Speicher, Goshen, Ind. ($5.00); Rev. P. Unzicker, Elkhart, Ind. ($10. 00); Noble 
Rok ‘Goshen, Ind. ne 00). nea Rengherger Migginsy Ind. ae nee Nee 
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we 







Jennie Ummel, Teer THI. ($5. 00): J. E. Yoder, tyeavere Ti "($2.00): Walt 
Hee ae Ml. ($7. 50); U. S. Stahly, Danvers, Ill. ($10. 00) ; Walter aes 





